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X  W  O  hundred  years  fmce  fuch  an  idea 
would  have  excited  the  indignation  of  Eu- 
rope, în  vain  would  it  have  been  to  have 
talked  of  the  virtues  of  Negroes.  Then, 
tru.th  was  charged  with  impofture,  and 
deemed  an  infult  to  man*  Our  unfortunate 
anceftors  oppreffed,  in  their  homes,  by  the 
defpotifm  of  the  Portuguefe,  had,  alas  !  no 
witneffes  of  their  tears,  but  the  ftormy  hea- 
vens of  their  country.  What  could  they 
expeél  from  the  tribunal  of  reafon  ?  She 
was  too  often  filent  while  paffion  fpoke.  It 
was  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  defire  that 
ftrangers  landed  on  our  coafts.  The  fimple 
wifh  of  inftru6ling  us,  had  never  led  them 
from  their  own  fertile  clime.  The  thirft 
for  gold  confumed  them.  W e  had  too  lit- 
tle to  give  them  ;  and  foon  they  hoped  to 
draw  from  our  bodily  ftrength,  a  more  prc^- 
cious  merchandife. 
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At  that  period  the  minds  of  men  were 
agitated  with  the  fury  of  making  difcove- 
ries.  Navigation  was  rifmg  out  of  her  in- 
fancy. European  vefTels  crouded  the  coafts 
of  Africa;  penetrated  into  the  bofomof  Afia; 
and  gave  a  new  world  to  the  fwords  of  Cor- 
tez  and  Pizarro. 

It  may  be  queftioned,  at  this  day,  if  the 
conqueil  of  the  two  Americas  was  more 
fatal  to  the  natives  than  to  the  people  of  Af- 
rica. Entire  races  of  men  deftroyed  1  Mex- 
icans, Peruvians,  the  fierce  Carribees,  and 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  :  all 
fwept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  Î  Such  are 
the  titles  by  which  the  Americans  claim  the 
palm  of  wretchednefs.  But  we  I  we,  fnatch- 
ed  from  our  homes,  to  put  on  chains  from 
which  death  alone  will  releafe  us  !  We,  de- 
fined from  the  birth  to  the  fhame  of  flavery, 
becaufe  at  two  thoufand  leagues  from  us 
fome  bloody  conquerors  have  annihilated 
their  new  fubjeéls  I  We,  torn  from  our  fa- 
thers, our  brethren,  our  wives,  our  children, 
to  cultivate  that  land  in  which  the  fcattered 
tarcafes  of  the  ancient  poffeflbrs  cry  out 
for  a  vengeance,  which  we  cannot  undertake 
either  for  them  or  ourfelves  1  Are  we  not 
more  to  be  pitied  than  thofe  ?  They  are 
dead  :  alas  Î  We  live  I  We  drag,  over  they 
tombs,  chains  more  cruel  than  death  ;  our 
blood  is  daily  flied  on  their  infenfible  afhes  ; 
and  we  endure  at  once  the  rememhrance  of 
their  ills,  the  pangs  of  our  own,  and  the  an- 
guifli  which,  as  human  beings,  we  feel  for 
the  crimes  of  our  perfecutors  ! 
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And  thefe  are  men  1  whole  nations  of 
men  1  who  would  rather  have  us  for  flaves 
than  friends.  To  what  end,  then,  are  they 
taught  by  phiiofophy,  by  the  arts,  the  fcien- 
ces  ?  Do  they  pretend  thofe  foften  the  man- 
ners, and  elevate  the  foul  ?  We  will  fliew 
them  our  chains,  and  fay  to  them,  what  more 
could  barbarians  do  ?  To  what  purpofe  is 
the  fublime  religion  they  profefs  ?  Does  it 
inftruél  them  to  love  even  their  enemies  ? 
Ah  1  we  are  their  brethren  !  When  they  lan- 
ded on  our  Ihores,  they  often  found  hofpi- 
tality,  fometimes  defiance  ;  but  in  receiv- 
ing, or  rejeéling  them,  we  equally  purfued 
the  impulfe  of  nature.  W e  have  not  their 
intelligence  :  when  we  opened  our  hearts 
to  them,  they  fliould  have  cheriftied  us  ; 
when  our  hearts  repelled  them,  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  gained  us. 

Pardon,  virtuous  Ferdinand^  pardon  the 
fentiments  which  are  extorted  from  me  by 
the  remembrance  of  miferies  to  which  I 
have  feen  my  countrymen  devoted.  I  have 
forgotten  my  own.  Long  fince  has  your 
friendihip  effaced  them  all.  But  this  friend- 
fhip  impels  me  to  preferve  your  efteem  ; 
you  would  blulh  for  me,  if  the  virtues  of  an 
European  had  ftrucken  from  my  memory 
the  ills  which  vfhite  people  have  heaped 
upon  the  heads  of  negroes. 

Yet  I  will  not  confound  the  prefent  age 
v/ith  the  times  in  which  fovereigns,  their 
minifters,  their  people,  heard  with  indilïe- 
rence,  the  recital  of  our  torments^  and  finil- 
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ed  on  the  unfeeling  planter,  who  prefented 
himfelf  giiftening  with  the  gold  he  had  ac- 
quired by  our  blood.  European  hearts  are 
laid  to  be  foftened.  Humanity  is  heard; 
they  fpeak  of  lightening  our  chains  ;  per- 
haps of  breaking  them.  And  what  rilk  you, 
Europeans  ?  Prove  our  friendlhip.  Believe 
me,  you  fliall  be  richer  for  it.  Attachment 
gives  double  force  to  the  arm.  Had  I  not 
been  attraéled  by  this  ray  of  hope,  I  had  left 
my  adventurers  in  oblivion.  But  Europeans 
ihall  now  hear  me.  Europeans  fhall  learn 
from  me,  vv^hat  are  the  men  whom  they  have 
devoted  to  difdain. 

I  was  born  in  17*^,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Senegal.  My  father  was  a  brother  of  the 
fovereign  of  our  nation.  I  ftiall  call  my  un- 
cle Siratik^  (1.)  ^  a  name  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  fignifies  king.  A  mi- 
nute account  of  my  education  muft  not  be 
expeéled.  It  is  well  known  to  wha.t  narrow 
limits  our  education  is  confined.  W e  are 
taught  few  duties,  for  our  fyftem  of  morality 
does  not  extend  to  nice  diftinélions  ;  compel- 
led to  little  ftudy,  becaufe  our  inftruélion 
comprifes  only  general  objeéls.  In  bodily 
exercifes,  in  drawing  the  bow,  running, 
fwimming,  wreftling,  and  hunting,  in  fuch 
occupations  pafs  away  the  uniform  days  of 
the  negro  youths.  Heaven  has  not  been 
willing  that  the  arts  and  fciences  ihould  vifit 
us.  We  learn  what  is  ufeful,  nothing  more  ; 
our  views  are  directed  onh/  to  the  wants  of 

*  |fC?"  Sec  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
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naiure.  The  moft  robuft  and  mod  a6live 
negro  becomes  the  richeft  :  He  who  combats 
the  enemies  of  his  comitry  with  the  greatell 
fuccefs,  the  noblelL  But  neither  this  nobi- 
lity nor  thefe  riches  defcend  to  pofterity. 
A  negro  who,  like  myfelf,  could  look  back 
to  twenty  anceftors  fucceffively  on  the  throne^ 
remains  notwithilanding  in  the  ordinary 
clafs  of  citizens.  The  ftate  is  the  fole  heir 
of  individuals.  Children,  on  the  death  of 
their  father,  are  obliged  to  find,  in  their  in- 
duftry  or  valor,  the  fource  of  a  new  fortune, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  public  trea- 
fure. 

If  our  education  were  more  finiihed,  we 
fiiould  equal,  perhaps  furpafs,  Europeans. 
We  do  not  yield  to  them  in  addrefs  ;  and 
addrefs  announces  a  degree  of  intelligence 
which,  with  culture,  would  embrace  the 
greateft  objeéls.  To  difpute  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  with  us  would  be  too  injurious  ; 
education  does  not  create,  it  merely  gives  a 
polifli  to  thofe. 

With  us  there  is  no  knowledge  of  that  fa- 
tal / — whofe  partial  feeling  renders  men  in- 
fenfible  with  grace,  obdurate  with  politenefs, 
implacable  with  urbanity.  Vv^e  have  not 
the  art  of  making  offers  without  giving  ;  but 
we  give  without  any  offer.  V/ e  do  not  con- 
dole without  affording  fuccour  ;  but  vf  e  fuc  - 
cour  without  condolement.  The  impofmg 
words  of  honour  J  Jidelity^  delicacy^  attack- 
meiity  are  vmknown  to  us  ;  but  we  are  faith- 
ful to  our  v/ord,  we  love  our  wives,  y,^e  fervc 
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our  friends,  we  treat  ftrangers  as  we  would 
they  fliould  treat  us.  The  unremitting 
praélice  of  thofe  a6lions  has  rendered  the 
names  which  might  be  fubftituted  for  them 
unneceffary.  In  fine,  we  do  not  pofTefs  fu« 
purb  palaces,  in  which  we  might  fliun  the 
eye  of  mifery  ;  we  inhabit  huts  only,  which 
are  alike  open  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
ftranger  and  the  friend  ;  and  beneath  whofe 
roof  wearineis  never  enters,  becaufe  luxury 
is  not  to  be  found  there. 

I  have  not  to  complain  of  Nature.  She 
endowed  me  with  a  robuft  form,  a  diftin- 
guifhed  height.  To  that  fhe  added  the 
beauty  of  my  nation  :  a  jet  black,  a  full 
forehead,  piercing  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  and 
fine  teeth.  Such  was  the  veil.  What  did 
it  conceal  ?  A  profound  fenfibility,  patience 
which  approached  to  obftinacy,  a  courage 
of  mind  bordering  on  fiercenefs,  a  difdain 
for  obftacles,  a  goodncfs  of  heart,  which  fed 
alternately  on  the  benefits  it  conferred  and 
received.  Such  was  my  chara6ler  ;  if  it  an- 
nounced virtues,  it  fuppofed  faults  ;  nor  was 
I  deftituie  of  them.  My  fenfibiiity  often 
wandered  from  my  prudence  ;  my  courage 
was  blind  ;  my  credulity  extreme  ;  and  the 
impetuofity  of  my  mind  caufed  me  fome- 
times  to  forget  that  all  men  have  need  of  in- 
dulgence. 

Itanoko  was  the  name  I  received  at  my 
birth.  Love  watched  over  my  cradle  ;  and 
my  eyes  no  fooner  diltingailhed  objedls^ 
than  I  felt  the  charms  of  AmeUa. 
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It  Avill  feem  aftonifhing,  that  the  obje6l  of 
my  paffiohbore  an  European  name.  Amelia^ 
however,  was  an  African  ;  but  her  father 
was  a  native  of  France.  The  unfortunate 
Dumoiit  (that  was  her  father's  name)  had 
been  Ihipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gambia.  He  ^lone  furvived  the  lofs  of  the 
veffel,  which  he  commanded.  An  excel- 
lent fwimmer,  he  owed  the  prefervation  of 
his  life  to  the  flrength  of  his  arms  and  con- 
ftitution.  Cafl  upon  an  unkno'wn  land,  co- 
vered with  contufions  which  he  received 
from  the  points  of  rocks,  againll  which  the 
waves  had  dallied  him,  Vv^orn  out  with  hun- 
g;er  and  fatigue,  ftiil  had  he  the  courage  to 
triumph  over  defpair. 

His  maritime  knowledge  flattered  him 
v/ith  the  hopes  of  gaining  the  river  Senegal, 
by  follov/ing  the  coaft.  After  tv/enty-four 
hours  ceffation  from  fatigue,  during  which 
he  h?vd  no  other  bed  than  the  fand  of  the 
fliore,  and  no  other  refrefhment  than  fome 
ftiell-filli,  which  the  waves  had  depofited  at 
his  feet,  he  began  his  journey.  Throughout 
the  day  he  dreaded  the  fight  of  men  ;  in  the 
night  he  ftiuddered  at  the  ferocity  of  ani» 
maïs,  whofe  bowlings  filled  him  with  terror. 
His  food  was  wild  fruits,  and  he  trembled 
while  he  plucked  them. 

In  this  manner  he  v/andered  a  month,  du- 
ring which  he  feldom  yielded  to  deep.  At 
length  he  found  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  v/hofe  oppofite  bank  was  covered  w^itb 
a  thick  foreft  which  extended  be5'ond  the 
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reach  of  fight,  along  the  fhores  of  the  fea. 
The  weaknefs  to  which  he  was  reduced,  the 
breadth  of  the  current,  the  fear  of  Graying 
in  fuch  an  immenfe  foreft,  compelled  him  to 
proceed  up  the  river,  without  attempting  to 
crofs  it.  He  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Senegal,  but  faw  it 
was  not  that  in  which  European  veffels  are 
accuftomed  to  anchor.  He  felt  that  this 
new  direction,  which  he  was  driven  to  take, 
muft  lengthen  his  journey  ;  and  he  purfued 
it  with  grief.  One  day,  fmking  beneath 
wearinefs  and  want  of  ileep,  he  threw  him-^ 
felf  down  at  a  little  diilance  from  the  city 
where  I  was  born.  Some  negroes,  conduct- 
ed to  the  place  by  their  employment  of  fifh- 
ing,  perceived  him  lying  without  fenfe  or 
motion.  The  appearance  of  a  white  man 
aftonifhed  them,  but  they  approached  him  : 
he  ftill  breathed,  and  they  haiiened  to  carry 
him  to  the  cit}-.  On  his  recovering,  he  was 
terrified  to  find  himfeif  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft 
quantity  of  people,  whom  curiofity  had  af- 
fembled  ;  but  the  kind  carefTes  of  his  hofts,. 
their  tender  cares,  their  officious  friendiliip, 
infenfibly  diffipated  his  fears.  At  firft,  the 
neceflity  of  his  regaining  his  ftrength  detain- 
ed him  amongft  us  ;  but  foon  the  charms  of 
our  innocent  life  gently  won  him  to  our  fo- 
ciety.  The  remembrance  of  his  country 
weakened  gradually  ;  an  attachm.ent  which 
he  ich  for  one  of  our  women,  effaced  it  for- 
ever. Siratik  received  him  with  goodnefs. 
'i'o  exprefs  his  gratitude,  he  learned  our  lan- 
guage ;  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and 
we  loved  him  the  better  for  them.    The  fo- 
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vcreign  and  his  fubjeéls  contended  for  the 
happinefs  of  rendering  his  fate  agreeable. 
He  married  the  female  whom  he  loved  ;  the 
nation  conftruéled  a  dwelling  for  him,  gave 
him  lands,  taught  him  to  cultivate  them  ; 
and  the  birth  of  Amelia  rendered  indiffolu- 
ble  the  new  ties  which  attached  him  to  Af- 
rica. 

Dumont  had  the  amiable  manners  of  his 
country  without  its  frivolity,  its  inconftan- 
cy  ;  and  in  him  the  charms  of  underftand- 
ing  gave  a  grace  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart. 
A  brother  whom  he  had  left  in  Europe  was 
the  only  obje6l  of  his  regrets.  They  had 
loft  in  their  infancy  their  father  and  their 
mother.  The  benediélions  of  thefe  parents 
had  been  their  only  heritage,  A  relation 
undertook  the  charge  of  their  education  ; 
they  would  have  repaid  his  cares,  but  death 
fnatched  him  from  them,  when  they  more 
than  ever  flood  in  need  of  adireélor. 

Dumont  chofe  the  fea.  His  good  condu6t 
procured  him  the  poft  of  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant-fervice,  which  he  filled  with  honour, 
when  the  feafwallowed  up  his  vefTel,  his  com- 
panions, all  that  he  poffe^^ed.  Content  with 
his  lot,  informed  by  the  philofophy  which 
teaches  that  man  is  dear  to  God,  by  the  vir- 
tues he  exercifes,  not  by  the  climate  he  inha- 
bits, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  new  country  which  Heaven 
had  given  him  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  his  infinite  good- 
iiefs. 
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He  was  but  four-and-twenty  when  my 
countrymen  received  him.  I  was  then  in 
my  infancy.  He  was  loved  by  all  ;  but  my 
father,  who  by  his  rank  ferved  him  more 
^an  others,  loved  him  ft  ill  more.  That 
fpecies  of  fympathy,  that  analogy  of  fenti- 
ïnent,  which  prepares,  forms  and  draws  to- 
gether the  ties  of  the  heart,  had  ftriftly  uni- 
ted them.  I  may  fay,  then,  I  was  reared 
iri  the  bofom  of  Dumont  ;  for  he  loved  the 
father  too  much  not  to  love  the  fon,  I  knew 
the  French,  almoft  as  foon  as  my  native  lan- 
guage. The  affiduity  of  Dumont  had  alfo 
taught  that  to  his  wife  and  my  father  ;  and 
the  two  families  compofed,  in  the  depth  of 
Africa,  a  fociety  fo  entire,  that  we  could 
have  lived  feparated  fi'om  every  human  be- 
ing. 

Thus  it  was  that  Nature,  in  placing  me 
near  Amelia^  made  me  feel  the  neceHity  of 
loving  her,  of  pleafmg  her,  of .  repaying  to 
her  v.  ithout  referve  the  tendernefs  with 
which  her  father  honoured  me.  The  en- 
dearing names  of  fifter  and  brother  were  to 
us  the  happy  prefage  of  titles  more  endear- 
ing, which  we  one  day  looked  for.  Peace- 
able fentiments  I  delicious  moments  of  in^ 
fancy  !  what  have  become  of  you  !  why 
muft  you  be  fucceeded  by  every  fpecies  of 
ill  which  the  paflions  of  men  can  produce  .1 

*  Dnmo7it  permitted  me  to  remain  till  the 
age  of  twelve,  without  any  other  inftruélion 
than  that  of  children  of  my  own  age  and 
country,  excepting  the  French  language,  in 
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which  I  every  dxy  improved.  But  with 
pleafure  he  faw  a  curiofity  pervade  me  which 
i  could  not  diffemble,  and  which  he  promi- 
fed  to  himfelf  to  ufe  as  the  means  of  con- 
ducing me  infenfibly  to  the  important  truths 
for  which  man  is  born.  If  he  fpoke  to  my 
father  of  the  power,  the  magnificence  of 
France  ;  of  the  genius,  politenefs,  affability 
of  his  coimtrymen  ;  of  the  difcoveries  and 
fciences  of  Europe  ;  I  liftened  to  him  with 
an  attention  which  could  not  efcape  his  ob- 
fervation.  My  father,  at  one  of  thefe  times, 
f aid  to  him,  I  cannot  doubt  the  happinefs 
which  is  the  lot  of  your  countr)^  How 
many  thoufand  negroes  have  been  taken 
from  our  coafts  by  European  veffels  Î  The 
right  of  war  permits  us  to  difpofe  of  thofe 
prifoners  we  take  in  battle,  and  we  deliver 
them  up  as  trifles.  Alas  !  the  Europeans 
are  more  virtuous  than  we  are.  Influenced 
by  humanity,  they  come  to  fnatch  them 
from  our  chains.  The  negroes  muft  be 
happy  with  them  ;  for  none  has  ever  return- 
ed to  their  families.  Dumont  was  fllent  ; 
his  colour  became  a  deep  red  ;  but  it  did 
not  draw  our  attention.  We  were  yet  ig- 
norant that  the  fouls  of  white  men  can  ex- 
prefs  itfelf  on  their  vifage. 

I  could  not  ceaie  to  lifl:en  to  Dumont\s 
leiTons.  He  did  not  ceafe  tb  repeat  to  me 
what  I  had  already  heard  a  hundred  times. 
I  eagerly  demanded  the  reafon  of  every 
thing  which  I  faw  him  do  contrary  to  our 
cuftoms.  "  Why  did  he  not  eat  in  our  man- 
ner ?  Why  had  he  made  habits  for  himfelf, 
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his  wife,  and  daughter  r"  He  anfwered  me 
with  goodnefs.  He  fliewed  me  the  charms 
which  there  are  in  decency,  modefty  and 
purity  of  manners. 

There  was  but  one  of  his  actions  refpe6l- 
ing  which  he  was  filent,  and  that  filence  was 
intended  to  excite  my  curiofity.  Every 
evening  and  morning  I  faw  him  proftrate 
himfelf,  Vv^hile  his  wife  and  child  did  the 
fame.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  afiem- 
blage  of  fmall  leaves,  ftrongly  fe  wed  together. 
I  perceived  on  them  a  multitude  of  black 
marks  regularly  arranged,  the  meaning  of 
which  were  unknown  to  me.  It  was  eafy 
to  fee  that  this  little  book  (for  fuch  it  was) 
had  been  damaged  by  wet.  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  had  faved  it  from  the  fhip- 
wTeck  ;  for  I  had  never  feen  any  thing  like 
it  among  our  countrymen.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  it,  pronounced  a  fet  of  words  with 
enthufiafm.  Thefe  words  were  neither  of 
the  Negro  nor  French  language  ;  but  their 
harmony  was  exceedingly  delightful.  I  alfo 
threw  myfelf  on  my  knees.  I  fl:rongly  join- 
ed my  little  hands  together.  Like  him,  I 
raifed  my  eyes  to  heaven.  I  was  apprehen- 
five  of  forgetting  the  leaft  circumltance  of 
a  fcene  fo  new  to  me.  It  feemed  that  all 
this  rendered  Dumont  more  dear  to  me. 
At  one  of  thofe  times,  I  threw  myfeif  into 
his  arms.  Inform  me,  faid  I,  why  do  you 
do  thus  1  He  embraced  me.  Tears  of  joy 
fprang  from  his  eyes.  It  is  not  yet  time , 
anfwefcd.he. 
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I  approached  my  thirteenth  year.  One 
day,  when  I  had  preffed  him  more  earneft- 
ly  than  ufual  on  the  fubjeft,  without  obtain- 
ing any  fatisfactory  anfwer^  his  refufal  truly 
offended  me.  I  faw  him  fmile  at  the  little 
marks  of  my  impatience,  and  that  redoubled 
it.  Every  thing  difpleafed  me  :  even  Amelia 
could  fcarcely  chafe  av/ay  my  chagrin  :  I 
experienced  a  fecret  inquietude  of  which  I 
could  give  no  account.  So  true  it  is  that 
the  worfhip  of  the  divinity  becomes  necella- 
ry  to  man,  in  the  inftant  that  the  flighteft 
notion  of  a  fupreme  Being  is  awakened  in 
the  foul. 


When  Dumont  faw  the  fun  defcending  to- 
wards the  horizon,  he  faid,  Will  Ilanoko 
walk  with  me  ?  At  firft  I  was  tempted  to 
refufe  him,  but  I  had  not  the  power.  My 
felf-love  was  wounded,  but  my  heart  was  not. 
I  feared  to  grieve  Dumont.    We  walked. 
Infenfîbly  he  turned  his  converfation  to  his 
country  ;  and  he  fpoke  to  me  of  the  gran- 
deur, the  majefty,  and  the  fumptuoufnefs  of 
its  temples.    This  word  was  new  to  me.  It 
called  forth  all  my  attention.    I  heard  with 
tranfport  the  defcription  of  a  temple.  My 
dear  Dumont^  faid  I,  what  pleafure  to  liften 
to  you  !  A  temple  muft  be  fuperb.  How 
grand  the  fpeélacle  of  her  rich  ornaments, 
her  precious  vafes,  her  priefts  clothed  in 
linen  !   How  charming  the  found  of  that 
harmonious  mufic  !   But  you  have  never 
fpoken  to  me  of  this  before.    Why  thefe 
yaft  edifices  ?   Why  this  pomp  ?  Why  this 
i::^:;^enfe? 
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While  I  thus  interrogated  him,  we  had 
gained  the  top  of  a  hill  which  over-looked 
the  country.  The  feafon  of  rains  was  paf- 
fed.  The  ftorms  were  fled.  The  heavens 
were  ferene  ;  and  the  air  bore,  on  its  bo- 
fom,  the  fweet  perfumes  v/hich  arofe  from 
the  flowers  profufely  fcattered  on  the  plain. 
Never  had  nature  feemed  fo  delightful  to 
me.  I'he  eye  in  its  rapid  courfe  wandered 
around  an  immenfe  horizon.  It  beheld  the 
majeilic  Senegal  haflening  from  a  fource 
unknown  to  the  lea  with  its  peaceful  waves. 
Valb  forefls,  diverfified  paflures,  numerous 
huts  enriched  its  banks.  The  fun  deprived 
of  his  fiercenefs  was  finking  into  another 
hemifphere  ;  and  the  moon  was  ilowly  ri- 
ling over  the  mountains  of  Lybia. 

Behold  this  fpeftaclei  faid  Dumont  to 
me.  Does  it  fay  nothing  to  your  heart  ?  It 
raviflies  my  fenfes,  cried  I.  Ah  how  happy 
is  man  to  fee  it,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  feel  that 
he  enjoys  it.  Without  doubt,  replied  Du* 
mont  :  but  if  he  knows  not  the  hand  that 
created  theft;  fcenes,  he  has  no  more  enjoy- 
ment of  them  than  animals.  Know  you  the 
Being  who  fiillains  thofe  burning  globes, 
Avhofc  warmth  brings  your  haiveil  to  the 
birth,  and  v/hofe  ra\  s  dilfipate  the  obfcurity 
of  your  nights?  Do  you  know  the  Power 
who  calls  forth  this  river  from  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  ?  Who  covers  its  fides  with 
thofe  exquifite  fiowers  ;  with  thofe  woods 
whofe  Iliade  repels  the  heat  of  day  ;  thofe 
animais  whofe  milk  nourilhes  you  ;  thofe 
Lirds  whofe  fong  amufes  yoiu*  ear? 
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replied  I,  but  he  miift  be  good  and  infinite- 
ly powerful.  Ah,  cried  he,  this  Being  fo 
goodj  fo  powerful,  is  your  God,'  is  my 
God,  is  the  God  of  the  univerfe.  For  you, 
for  man  he  created  this  fcene  which  charms 
you.  He  has  created  yourfelf  to  enjoy  it  : 
not  to  be  an  ingrate.  Such  benefa6tions 
merit  your  gratitude  :  fhould  you  not  love 
him  then  ?  He  alone,  if  you  oftend  him, 
can  deprive  you  of  them  :  fhould  you  not 
fear  him  then  ?  He  alone  has  the  power  to 
fill  you  with  profperity  :  then  fhould  you 
not  adore  him  ?  And  now  behold  yourfelf 
informed  of  the  motive  of  that  a6lion  which 
you  fee  me  repeat  every  day.  It  is  before 
him  that  I  humiliate  myfelf.  At  his  feet, 
I  proftrate  myfelf  to  demand,  not  an  in- 
creafe  of  blelTmgs  which  he  has  laviflied  on 
me,  but  of  the  virtues  which  render  me 
worthy  of  his  benefaélions.  On  the  rifmg; 
of  the  fun,  I  pay  to  him  my  firft  homage  ; 
and  when  the  return  of  night  calls  me  to 
ileep,  my  laft  fentiments  are  due  to  him. — 

Privileged  mortal  !  Is  it  to  you  alone 
that  God  is  known  ?  We,  though  men  like 
yourfelf,  we  do  not  know  him." — You 
do  not,  but  one  day  you  will.  The  people 
of  Europe  know  him,  and  alTemble  to  adore 
him  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  thofe  tem- 
ples, of  that  worfhip  which  I  have  juft  de- 
scribed." And  do  the  Europeans,  like 

you,  demand  virtues  of  that  Being  ?"  

^'  It  is  their  duty."  Then  your  peo- 
ple are  the  v/orthieft  on  the  earth."  ■ 

They  ought  to  be  fo,"  anfwered  JJumont.^ 
with  a  figh. 
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Night  approached.  We  returned  to  our 
habitation.  My  heart  was  full.  A  new 
and  delicate  fatisfaélion  had  infufed  itfelf 
into  all  my  feelings.  One  thing  alone  ftill 
gave  me  inquietude.  I  wilhedto  be  entire- 
ly freed  from  niy  doubt.    Is  your  God,  faid 

Î  to  him,  alfo  the  God  of  Amelia  ?  Yes, 

he  anfwered  with  tranfport  ;  and  I  hope 
will  be  in  every  moment  of  her  exiftence. 
'Tis  done,  I  cried.  The  God  of  Amelia 
fliall  be  mine.  I  fee  tha.t  he  has  the  power 
of  bellowing  virtues. 

Not  one  inftant  of  the  night  faw^  me  clofe 
my  eyes.  My  converfation  with  Dumont 
had  filed  on  all  the  objeéls  which  furround- 
ed  me  an  intereft->  hich  till  then  they  want- 
ed. My  father,  my  mother,  my  young  com- 
rade Otouroit^  our  hut,  even  my  paraquet, 
every  thing,  which  till  then  had  feemed  in- 
different enough  to  me,  prefented  itfelf  in  a 
feducing  form.  God  of  Dumont  I  faid  I  to 
myfelf,  is  it  then  for  the  prefervation*  of 
my  life  that  thou  haft  taught  my  father  to 
fold  me  in  his  arms  ?  Is  it  it  to  f often  my 
vexations  that  thou  giveft  a  tender  heart  to 
Otourou  ?  Is  to  guard  me  againil  the  florms 
that  thou  buildefl  this  hut  for  me  ?  Is  it  to 
amufe  my  leifure  that  thou  doft  render  this 
bird  fo  tradable  ?  Without  thee  I  fliould 
not  have  all  thefe  I  It  feemed  to  me  that  an 
luiknown  voice  anfwered.  No,  widiout 
doubt.  I  liftened,  but  heard  no  more  of  it. 
^'  O  give  me  then,  God  of  Dumont^  the  vir- 
tues which  pleafe  thee."  I  was  in  bed.  A 
fudden  movement,  which  I  made,  threw 
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down  my  arrows,  which  hung  near  me, 
Thefe  arrows,  that  till  then  had  fo  great- 
ly amufed  me,  now  caufed  me  an  involunta- 
ry emotion  of  horror.  I  threw  them  from 
me  with  a  trembling  hand,  faying,  "  It  is 
not  the  God  of  Dumont  who  has  given  me 
thefe,  for  they  deftroy  men,  they  deftroy  the 
animals  they  ftrike  :  I  feel  that  the  fight  of 
fuiferings  is  no  pleafure  to  me.  But,  per- 
haps, there  is  a  god  of  evil,  of  whom  Du- 
mont has  not  fpoken  to  me."  This  idea 
gave  me  pain  :  alas  I  I  was  ignorant  that  the 
paffions  of  men  were  the  origin  of  that  evil 
which,  in  my  trouble,  I  exalted  into  a  di- 
vinity. 

Scarcely  v/as  it  day  when  I  flev/  to  DiC" 
in  ont.  My  mind  was  confumed  with  doubt, 
I  overwhelmed  him  with  queftions.  He 
had  commenced  too  happily  with  me  not  to 
proceed.  He  found  me  yet  exempt  from 
vices  and  prejudices  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  fully  known  to 
me. 

I  attained  my  eighteenth  year.  Dumont 
often  propofed  to  conduft  me  to  the  fea 
coaft,  in  order  to  find  fome  European  fettle - 
ments  where  I  might  altogether  embrace 
the  religion  he  had  taught  me.  The  jour- 
ney was  not  without  danger.  We  mult  tra- 
verfe  fome  countries  inimical  to  us.  My 
father,  alarmed  by  thefe  refleélions,  by  his 
friendlhip  for  Dumont^  by  his  afteélion  for 
me,  oppoftid  the  defign.  The  w^ife  of  Du-^ 
mont  felt  thefe  alarms  ftiil  more  ftrongi} , 
She  knew  that  her  daughter  muft  be  of  the 
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party  ;  and  the  fear  of  lofmg,  perhaps  for- 
ever, her  hufband  and  her  child  ftruck  fo 
forcibly  on  her  mind,  that  (he  exerted  her 
utmoft  influence  v/ith  Dumont  to  deter  him  - 
from  its  execution.  For  me,  befide  the  at- 
tachment Avhich  I  had  really  conceived  for 
the  religion  of  my  friend,  I  had  another  in- 
tereft  extremely  powerful  with  my  heart  to 
haften  my  departure.  Dumont  had  declared, 
that  he  could  not  permit  me  to  be  the  huf- 
band of  Amelia  till  both  of  us  were  baptized  ; 
and  till  our  marriage  could  be  confecrated 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Dumont  had  in- 
flrucled  me,  and  I  had  inftru6led  my  comrade 
Otoiiroii.  Whatfliould  Vv^efear?  did  I  often 
fay  to  the  father  of  Amelia,  \Ve  are  three. 
We  are  brave  ;  you  are  prudent.  What  dan- 
gers are  there  that  we  may  not  face  w  ith  the  aid 
of  courage  and  of  wifdom  ?  It  is  eafy  for  us  to 
defend  ourfelves  if  we  are  attacked  ;  it  will  ft  ill 
be  more  eafy  to  Puun  our  enemies.  The  thick- 
ntfs  of  the  v/oods,  the  diftance  of  the  habi- 
tations, every  thing  favors  us.  If  Amelia 
is  overcome  with  fatigue,  Otoiirou  and  I  are 
ftrong  ;  we  will  carry  her.  Dwiiont^  w^hofe 
feelings  accorded  with  mine,  eafily  yielded 
to  my  reafons.  He  fpoke  with  fuch  energy 
to  my  father,  to  his  wife,  that  they  no  longer 
helitated.  They  themfelves  determined  to 
accompany  us  ;  and  though  the  next  day 
was  not  fixed  for  the  day  of  our  departure, 
it  was  becaufe  our  harveft  was  at  hand. 
Fatal  delay  !  The  firft  fignal  of  all  my  mife- 
ries  ! 
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Our  harveft  was  ready  ;  It  was  abundant. 
Every  one  laboured  inceffimtly  during  the 
day  ;  and  at  night  the  general  joy  was  an- 
nounced by  fliouts,  fongs,  and  dances  ;  the 
ufual  relaxation  of  the  fatigues  of  negroes. 
I  wa.s  in  a  rapturous  delirium.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  my  future  happinefs  ;  I  talk- 
ed of  nothing  but  our  journey.  My  love  for 
Amelia  was  extreme.  I  faw  her,  I  adored 
her,  I  never  quitted  her  for  an  inilant  :  yet, 
fuch  was  the  violence  of  my  defires,  that  I 
forgot  the  felicity  in  my  power  ;  and  I  re- 
fembled  a  m?cn,  who,  long  feparated  from 
the  objeél  of  his  tenderneis,  counts  the  mi- 
nutes which  bring  near  the  day  in  which  he 
fiiall  return  to  her. 

Otovroiij  who  had  but  one  foul  with  me, 
partook  of  my  happinefs  ;  but  in  his  own 
manner.  I,  ever  impetuous,  I  looked  only 
to  the  fuccefs  of  my  wifnes.  He,  calm  and 
patient,  did  but  ftudy  the  means  to  enfure 
that  fuccefs.  It  feemed  that  nature  had 
founded  our  friendlhip  on  the  difference  of 
our  charaflers  :  or  rather  that  fiie  had  de- 
fïgnecl  Otouroii  to  be  my  guardian  angel. 
His  father,  whom  he  had  never  feen,  was  a 
negio  of  a  neighbouring  village.  He  had 
difappeared  in  a  war  between  our  nation  and 
the  people  of  Galam,  and  had  left  his  wife 
pregnant.  On  the  return  of  peace  this  wo- 
man, named  Atiliha^  came  to  the  court  of 
Slratik^  with  the  hope  of  hearing  intelli- 
gence of  her  hulband.  Her  enquiries  vfere 
vain;  my  father  joined  his  to  them ^  but 
without  fuccefs.    He  kindly  took  her  to  hi> 
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own  home,  where  flie  v/as  delivered  of 
Otourou  ;  and  grief  foon  after  conduéled  her 
to  the  tomb.  Her  infant  found,  in  my  fa- 
ther, that  humanity  which  is  often  more 
compalTionate  than  nature.  Otourou  and  I 
had  but  one  cra^dle  ;  and  he  was  my  brother 
before  3  ears  made  him  my  friend. 

I  dare  declare  that  we  refembled  each 
other  only  in  courage  ;  and  with  this  dif- 
ference even  there,  that  I  rulhed  on  dan- 
gers the  moment  I  perceived  them,  while 
Otourou  only  oppofed  himfelf  to  them  when 
they  were  inevitable.  Always  cool,  always 
peaceable,  he  fmiled  at  my  f alii  es,  but  he 
did  not  thwart  them.  Mafter  of  his  mind,  of 
his  pafiions,  all  his  being  afted  in  obedience 
to  his  judgment  :  my  judgment  was  a  (lave 
to  the  ardour  of  my  cliaracler.  Did  I  v/ifh 
for  any  thing  ?  Did  it  not  meet  his  wifhes  I 
He  began  to  wiih  s  s  I  did,  and  I  foon  finilh- 
ed  by  having  no  wifli  but  his.  The  nature 
cf  his  goodnefs,  his  generofity,  his  friend- 
fliip  was  not  the  fame  as  mine.  With  me 
thefe  virtues  fpread  without,  like  a  torrent  ; 
v/ith  him  they  afted  filently  within.  His 
where  concealed,  but  folid  ;  they  were  mute 
but  aclive.  In  fhort,  generally  more  per-  . 
feci  than  I,  in  forgetting  injuries  he  was  in- 
ferior to  me.  And  here  again  appeared" 
the  elFeél  of  our  different  temperaments. 
In  me,  anger  burft  into  a  ftorm  ;  and  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  a  calm.  She  took  up 
her  dwelling  with  him.  Vengeance  never 
was  extingiiiilied  in  his  breaft,  or  only  when 
it  was  loft  in  the  coldnefs  of  difdain. 
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Otoiiroii^  who  faw  each  day  my  eagernefs 
for  our  journey,  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
means  of  diminifliing  iis  dangers.  Without 
opening  his  defign  to  any  one,  he  quitted  his 
home,  and  advanced  fo  far  into  the  country 
of  our  enemy,  that  he  difcovered,  irom  a 
high  mountain,  the  fea-coait  and  feme  habi- 
tations, which  by  their  ftrvi6lure,  (new  to 
him)  he  judged  to  be  European.  Alone, 
and  avoiding  all  eyes,  he  examined  the  dif- 
ferent paths  ;  remarked  thofe  wiiich,  more 
diftant  from  the  villages,  were  confequently 
lefs  dangerous  ;  and,  afiured  of  the  accura« 
cy  of  his  obfervation,  became  fufficiently  in- 
flruéted  to  ferve  as  a  faithful  guide  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  nights  ;  a  time  which  he 
regarded  as  moil  propitious  for  our  little 
troop  to  traverfe  the  country  without  peril. 

During  his  ab fence,  which  lafied  eight 
days,  we  felt  confiderable  inquietude  ;  and, 
above  all,  myfelf.  Much  greater  would 
have  been  our  unealineis,  had  we  known  th^ 
danger  to  v/hich  he  expofed  his  life,  or  i^t 
ieaft  his  liberty,  by  this  expedition. 

On  his  return,  ufing  equal  precaution  as 
in  going,  he  had  marched  one  vfhole  night 
to  crofs  a  forefc,  vmich  he  knew  to  be  fre- 
quented during  the  day  by  our  enemies, 
lie  had  proceeded  ib  far  by  funrife,  that  he 
flattered  himfeif  he  ihould  foon  be  fecure 
from  danger.  He  knew  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  foreft  were  fcarcely  feparatsd 
from  our  territories  by  a  quarter  of  a  league^ 
and  already  revelled  in  the  pleafure  which 
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the  recital  of  his  difcoveries  would  give  us. 
Animated  with  this  idea,  he  preffed  for- 
ward ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  arrived  fo 
near  the  confines  of  the  foreft,  as  to  diftin- 
guilli  the  ihort  traél  of  land  which  he  had 
yet  to  pafs.  Judge  of  his  terror  when  he 
perceived  the  little  plain,  vv^hich  feparated 
him  from  his  country,  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  negroes,  whofe  movements,  cries, 
and  arms,  fufficiently  marked  the  hoftile 
defigns  which  affembled  them  in  this  place. 
He  remained  immoveable  ;  and  often  has 
he  fmce  avowed  to  me,  that  never  had  any 
other  danger  fo  cruelly  alarmed  his  mind. 
Flight  was  imprafli cable.  On  his  left  was 
the  Senegal,  v>^hofe  rapid  courfe  did  not  leave 
a  hope  that  he  could  fwim  far  enough  up  the 
ftream  to  be  out  of  danger.  On  his  right, 
the  country  of  thefe  fame  negroes  extend- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  around  our  terri- 
tories ;  and  the  point  of  the  crefcent  which 
he  mull  gain  to  avoid  the  enemies  whom  he 
had  in  front,  was  precifely  the  quarter  of 
their  country  which  was  moil  inhabited. 
When  his  fear  v/as  fufficiently  diflipated  to 
admit  of  reflettion,  he  refolved  on  the  only 
expedient  which  feemed  left  him.  It  was, 
to  plunge  into  the  forell,  and  there  to  wait 
the  return  of  night,  which  might  afford  him 
fome  opportunity  of  efcaping.  A  new  re- 
fle6lion  fuddenly  ftized  him*  It  fprang 
from  the  love  of  his  country.  The  pofition 
of  thefe  negroes  left  no  doubt  that  their  de- 
fign  was  againll  us  ;  and  that  they  hoped  to 
furprife  us  while  the  harvell,  having  fcat- 
tered  our  people,  feemed  to  promife  them  a 
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mof-e  eafy  booty.  He  felt  how  important  it 
was  to  affure  himfelf  of  their  clefigns  ;  and 
he  hoped,  if  he  could  gain  that  kriowledge, 
he  might,  favored  by  his  fwiftnefs  of  foot, 
reach  the  court  of  Siratiij  and  fpread  the 
alarm  time  enough  for  our  defence.  He 
returned  towards  the  enemy.  He  chofe  a 
tree  on  the  extremity  of  the  foreft,  the  high- 
eft  and  fuUeft  of  leaves,  and  foon  gained 
the  top.  There  he  refolved  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  and  to  v/a,it  either 
their  departure,  or  the  night,  which  might 
enable  him  to  pafs  through  them  undifco- 
vered. 

He  foon  perceived  that  this  plain  was  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous  ;  becaufe,  as 
different  bodies  of  troops  marched  into  it, 
they  piled  their  arms  in  a  heap,  and  each 
of  them  mingled  with  the  parties  already 
arrived,  or  threw  himfelf  on  the  earth  to  re- 
pofe.  The  fmoke  of  feme  fires,  which  he 
obferved,  confirmed  the  idea  that  thev 
would  pafs  the  day  at  leaft  in  that  pofition. 

All  was  quiet  till  ten  in  the  morning, 
%vhen  they  fuddenly  rofe  up  and  formed 
themfelves  into  various  divifions.  Their 
general  arrived.  Otouroii  diftinguiflied  him 
by  his  palanquin,  and  the  efcort  whicli  fur- 
rou.nded  him.  He  pafTed  fucceffively  before 
each  diviiion,  and  remained  fome  minutes 
with  each.  After  this  fpecies  oi  review,  the 
arjny  direéled  its  march  lovv^ards  the  foreft. 
Ctourou  v/as  alarmed  ;  but  quickly  regained 
liis  coolnefs  when  he  recolleéled  the  hei-^ht 
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of  the  tree,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  foliage 
that  hid  him.  The  heat  of  the  day,  whidi 
began  to  be  powerfully  felt,  had  been  the 
caufe  of  this  movement  ;  and  the  negroes 
had  fcarcely  gained  the  (hade  of  the  forcft 
when  they  difperfed,  to  pafs  away  the  time 
according  to  their  various  pleafures.  The 
tree  which  hid  Otouroii  w^as  not  negleéled. 
A  fcore  of  negroes  laid  themfelves  down 
beneath  its  branches  ;  and  this  neighbour- 
hood enabled  him  to  hear  every  word  of 
their  difcourfe. 

He  learned  that  they  would  yet  remain 
three  days  in  the  plain,  waiting  for  Darnel 
their  king,  whom  they  expeéled  to  head 
their  army  in  perfon,  with  a  defign  of  ma- 
king an  irruption  into  our  country.  Otourou 
v/as  delighted  to  hear  of  this  delay,  and 
hoped  he  Ihould  be  happy  enough  to  elude 
the  enemies  with  which  he  was  furrounded, 
and  to  give  us  the  intelligence  time  enough 
to  prevent  a  furprife. 

In  the  fituation  of  Otourou^  the  leaft  cir- 
cumftance  is  alarming,  and  an  accident  had 
inevitably  loft  him,  but  for  his  prefence  of 
mind.  So  great  had  his  attention  been  oc- 
cupied, that  he  did  not  perceive  fome  vul- 
tures who  had  eftablifhed  their  airy  at  a  lit- 
tle diftance  above  his  head.  The  young 
ones  were  already  ftrong,  and  the  parents 
had  departed  in  fearch  of  their  prey.  It  was 
near  mid-day  when  thefe  birds  returned,  and 
alighting  near  their  dwelling,  divided  among 
their  little  family  the  repaft  which  they  had 
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provided.  Hitherto  the  fpeélacle  rather  amu- 
îed  Otourou  ;  but  the  fcene  was  foon  chang- 
ed. One  of  the  J^oung  birds,  fpringing  with 
joy  from  branch  to  branch,  perceived  Otou^ 
roil.,  and  inilantly  uttered  a  fcream  of  terror. 
The  fi glial  fprep.d  the  alarm  among  thefe 
animals.  The  young  ones  difperfed  among 
the  leaves,  and  the  parents,  refolved  not  to 
abandon  them,  darted  in  irregular  and  vio- 
lent flights  around  the  tree.  It  excited  the 
aftonilhment  of  the  negroes  below  ;  and 
Otouroii  foon  faw  more  than  a  hundred  fur- 
round  his  retreat,  with  their  eyes  raifed  up- 
wards to  difcover  the  caufe  which  alarmed 
thefe  vultures.  He  felt  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  and  his  difmay  was  ex- 
treme when  he  faw  fome  negroes  already 
climbing  the  tree.  Suddenly  he  made  an 
effort  to  divert  their  attention,  by  an  unex- 
peéled  fight.  He  feized  one  of  the  little 
vultures,  which  had  placed  itfelf  within  his 
reach,  and  llilling  it  with  his  hands,  preci- 
pitated it  to  the  ground.  The  negroes  ran 
to  examine  this  objeél  ;  thofe  who  had 
mounted  the  tree  descended.  The  vultures 
became  more  furious  ;  and  if  thefe  animals 
had  joined  courage  to  the  great  ftrength 
given  them  by  nature  (2)  they  would  have 
repaid  thefe  negroes  the  inquietude  v/hich 
tliey  caafed  to  poor  Otourou. 

Mean  v/hile  the  cries  of  the  birds,  and 
noife  of  the  negroes,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  army  on  every  fide.    They  hurried  to 
vibe  place  by  hundreds,  and  foon  by  thou,- 
i^fands.     Curlofity  each  iaftant  increafed^ 
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But  they  no  longer  talked  of  climbing  the 
tree  ;  they  fpoke  only  of  giving  it  to  the 
flames.  Scarcely  could  the  trembling  limbs 
of  Otourou  fupport  him.  He  could  only 
pronounce,  Oh,  God  of  Dumont  I  do  not 
abandon  me  ! 

Already  more  than  a  hundred  hands  had 
heaped  dry  branches  round  the  trunk.  Al- 
ready had  they  lighted  fire-brands  to  kindle 
the  flame,  when  Otourou  (whofe  cool  cou- 
rage never  forfook  him  but  for  a  moment) 
availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperftition  of  thefe 
negroes,  and  cried  out  with  all  the  force  he 
could  give  his  voice,  depart,  profane 
wretches,  and  fly  my  fury.  I  am  the  deity 
C  Fetiche  J  of  this  forefl:  (3).  I  have  punifli- 
ed  thefe  defpicable  birds,  becaufe  they  have 
infulted  me.  I  v/ill  punifli  you  aifo,  if  you 
difl;urb  my  repofe.  The  thunder-bolt  is 
not  fvvif ter  than  the  effeft  which  thefe  words 
produced.  Affright  was  pourtrayed  on  the 
countenance  of  tliis  filly  multitude.  Some 
took  to  flight,  others  proftrated  themfelves 
on  the  earth,  all  fwore  the  tree  bad  fpoke 
to  them.  The  priefl:s  interfered  :  till  even- 
mg-  they  made  continual  facrifices  to  the 
pretended  divinity. 

When  the  fun  was  fct,  the  negroes  re- 
moved to  a  cViftancc  from  this  place,  from 
thence  become  facred  ;  and  the  poor  Otciiroti^ 
availing  himfelf  of  their  religious  terror, 
defcended  from  the  tree  ;  croffed  the  little 
plain  ;  and  the  following  day  threw  himfelf 
into  our  arms. 
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Extreme  was  our  joy.  We  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  embraces.  We  did  but  re- 
ieafe  him  to  confound  him  with  queftions, 
'Where  have  you  been  ^  Why  did  you 
go  ?  V/hat  have  you  done  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" OtQurou  washimfelfin  a  kind  of 
delirium.  He  laughed,  wept,  vaulted  in- 
to the  air,  embraced  us  a  moment  ;  then 
again  laughed,  vv^ept,  and  embraced  us. 
My  friends,  faid  he  at  length,  I  have  been, 
on  the  point  of  lofmg  you  ;  but,  thank  God, 
behold  me  fafe,  and  I  have  returned  hap« 
pier  than  ever.  I  wiihedto  ferve  my  friends  ; 
and  Heaven,  to  recompenfe  me  for  this  de- 
iign,  has  procured  me  the  happinefs  of  fa- 
ying my  country.  Our  attention  redoubled, 
and  we  heard  with  avidity  the  recital  of  his 
adventures.  My  father  begged  his  indul- 
gence for  requeuing  that  he  would,  notwith- 
Handing  his  fatigue,  accompany  him  to  the 
court  of  Siratik. 

As  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  Siratik  de- 
corated Otouroii  with  a  chain  of  gold.  A 
council  was  fummoned  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  repelling  the  attack.  Couriers 
were  difpatched  that  night  into  the  villages, 
to  order  all  the  negroes  capable  of  fervice 
to  affemble  with  fpeed  on  the  fi^ontiers,  by 
y/hich  it  was  imagined  Darnel  would  pene- 
trate into  our  territory.  In  the  interim, 
fix  thoufand  men  (who  formed  nearly  the 
whole  guard  of  Siratik^  and  all  the  youths 
of  the  city  received  orders  to  march  the 
jnext  day  to  oppoXe  the  firft  efforts  of 
the  eneray.  Siratik^  prevented  by  infirrai--' 
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ties  from  heading  the  army,  conferred  t!ie 
command  on  my  father,  who  prepared  to 
depart  with  the  advanced  guard. 

My  father  in  the  converfations  which  he 
had  held  with  Diim ont ^  perceived  how  much 
the  Europeans  excelled  us  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  he  prevailed  on  Dumont  to  follow  him. 
With  refpeél  to  force,  Du?nont  could  not 
be  of  much  fervice,  having  none  of  thofe 
murderous  arms  which  have  fubjeéled  all 
the  univerfe  to  the  Europeans  ;  but  he  ho- 
ped that  his  natural  fagacity  would  fupply 
what  art  refufed  him. 

In  this  general  commotion,  Otoiirou  and 
I  did  not  wilh  to  remain  inaélive.  We 
prepared  to  follow  my  father  and  Dumont, 
Eafily  will  be  conceived  the  forrowful  fitua- 
tion  of  Amelia  and  her  mother.  The  latter 
faw  an  adored  hulband  flying  to  the  combat, 
induced  rather  by  generofity  than  duty  ;  and 
the  motive  which  armed  him  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  people  whom  fhe  had  rendered 
dear  to  him,  redoubled  in  her  the  fear  of 
lofing  him.  The  heart  of  the  young  Ame- 
lia was  divided  between  a  father  and  a 
lover.  The  prefervation  of  either  of  them 
would  be  no  confolation  to  her  for  the  lofs 
of  either  ;  and  Ihe  muft  fee  them  return  to- 
gether, or  forever  renounce  the  confolati- 
ons  of  love  and  of  nature. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  pl6lure  of  our  re- 
paration. Behold  Dumont  ftruggling  to  dif- 
engage  himfelf  from  the  embraces  of  his 
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wife  and  daughter,  and  to  conceal  his  fighs. 
I  at  the  feet  of  Amelia^  my  voice  fiiffocated 
with  fobs.  My  forehead  bathed  with  her 
tender  tears.  Tears  !  at  once  dear  and  cruel 
to  my  heart.  Otourou^  a  filent  fpeftator  of 
this  mournful  fcene.  Rending  fituation  I 
which  could  not  long  be  endured.  Dumontj 
more  refolute  than  I,  tore  himfelf  from  the 
arms  of  his  wife.  My  wife  Î  my  child  î 
faid  he,  never  forget  the  God  whom  I  have 
made  known  to  you.  See  the  wilhes  of  a 
father,  of  a  lover  !  Again  he  looks  upon 
them.  Throws  himfelf  into  their  arms. — 
Again  dilengages  himfelf,  and  efcapes  from 
their  fight.  Otouroii  feizes  me,  (Hill  on  my 
knees,)  drags  me  along  with  him,  and  foon 
are  we  far  irom  places  fo  endearing  to  my 
tendernefs.  Places  !  which  I  mull  never 
more  behold. 

Was  it  fome  voice  within  that  warned 
me  of  the  evils  in  which  I  was  about  to 
plunge  ?  Often  had  Ï  wiflied  for  the  very 
day  which  nov^  was  prefent  with  me.  Often 
had  the  wounds  of  our  old  men  enflamed 
my  courage.  I  had  marked  the  honours 
with  which  it  loaded  their  declining  days. 
I  had  felt  a  burning  defire  to  merit  fuch  ho- 
nours. Even  the  idea  of  Amelia  gave  a  new 
value  to  them.  My  vows,  my  v/ifhes  had 
been  bent  to  this  moment.  Now  all  were 
fled.  Honour,  glory,  courage,  none  of  them 
flattered  me  more.  I  feemed  to  march  to 
the  torture.  Nothing  could  enter  my  mind 
but  the  lofs  of  Amelia.  I  cried  aloud,  never 
ihall  I  fee  her  m^ore.    Otonrou  blamed  me* 
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I  blamed  myfelf.  I  own  it  ;  the  fear  of 
(bame  aione  chained  me  to  the  ranks  of  our 
warriors. 

A  inarch  of  two  days  brought  us  to  the 
frontiers  of  our  country  :  that  is  to  fay, 
within  a  league  of  the  plain  where  Otourou 
met  v/iththe  enemy  *  Durnont  bad  never 
fei-ved  in  his  own  country,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  tactics  was  only  fuch  as  he  had  ga- 
thered from  his  reading  in  his  youth.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  in  Europe  ;  v/ith 
us  it  was  confiderable.  Some  days  were 
neceffary  to  affemble  the  army  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  check  the  eitorts  of  the  enemy 
was  a  II  that  prudence  could  expeél.  Du- 
viGîit  chofe  an  advantageous  iituation  for 
our  six  thousand  men.  lie  ftrengthened  his 
right  by  the  Senegal,  and  his  left  by  a  deep 
and  wide  fofie,  which  by  a  curve  he  extend- 
ed along  the  front  of  the  camp  to  the  riven 
He  placed  advanced  guards  before  the  foffe, 
and  taught  the  negroes,  ignorant  of  difci- 
pline,  that  on  their  vigilance  alone  could  the 
army  venture  to  take  any  repofe.  He  vifit- 
ed  them  frequently  during  the  night,  to  fee 
that  the  orders  which  he  gave,  in  the  name 
of  my  father,  were  faithfully  executed. 

The  enemy  did  not  appear,  and  Du?nont 
choofmg  tv/enty  intelligent  and  aélive  ne- 
groes, ordered  them  to  advance,  with  pre* 
caution,  and  reconnoitre  their  pofitionj  and^ 
as  nearly  as  polTible,  their  forces. 


Meanwhile  our  army  encreafed  eveiy 
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inftant,  and  the  fourth  day  It  amounted  to 
fifty  thoufand  men.  Dumont  judging  that 
we  might  engage  on  this  ground  with  ad- 
vantage, encamped  the  new  troops  (as  they 
arrived)  between  the  ditch  on  the  left,  and 
a  wood  which  was  about  a  league  diftant  : 
leaving  the  fix  thoufand  men  in  their  former 
pofition. 

The  party  which  were  fent  to  reconnoi- 
tre, joining  courage  to  addrefs,  had  ap- 
proached the  enemy  fo  near  as  to  make  fome 
of  the  ftragglers  prifoners.  From  thefe  we 
learned  that  they  believed  us  to  be  without 
apprehenfion,  and  expe<5led  to  find  an  eafy 
prey  ;  that  they  would  have  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  our  country  fome  days  fmce,  but 
}iad  waited  for  Damely  who  had  but  juft  ar- 
rived ;  finally,  that  their  army  amounted 
to  forty  thoufand  men  ;  and  that  we  might 
foon  expeél  to  fee  the  van  advancing  to- 
wards us. 

My  father  inftantly  affemblçd  the  council 
of  war,  and  Dumont  had  hitherto  ferved 
them  too^ffentially  not  to  be  invited  to  it. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  chiefs  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  ought  to  march  towards  the 
enemy,  and  attack  them  with  the  advantage 
âtrifing  from  their  furprife,  and  ignorance 
of  o]ir  ftrength.  Dumont  almoft  alone  com- 
bated this  advice.  Why,  faid  he,  place  in 
the  hands  of  chance  that  which  is  in  our 
own  power  ?  Perhaps  the  enemy  believe 
us  ignorant  of  their  defign,  and  fo  have  ne- 
gledled  every  kind  of  precaution  ;  but  it  is 
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our  duty  to  fuppofe  the  contrary.  They 
may  have  fer.t  Ipies  which  we  have  not  per- 
ceived :  the  faciiitv"  with  which  thefe  pri- 
foners  fufFered  themf elves  to  be  taken,  may 
be  a  trick  to  lull  us  into  a  perfidious  fecuri- 
ty  ;  fore  feeing  the  march  which  you  pro- 
pofe,  they  may  plant  the  road  with  ambuf- 
cades.  Should  v/e  be  thus  furprifed  and 
routed,  what  remains  but  to  deliver  our 
defencelefs  wives  and  children  to  the  unjuft 
fury  of  enemiesj  to  the  implacable  infolence 
of  conquerors  ?  Will  you  confide  in  me  ? 
Remain  then  in  the  pofition  w^hich  you  now 
occupy.  If  they  will  enter  our  country, 
they  mull  attack  us  ;  and  if  they  attack  us, 
they  are  vanquifhed. 

The  vrifdom  of  this  counfel  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  all  refolved  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
in  our  encampment  ;  and  my  father,  whofe 
confidence  in  Diimont  was  without  bounds, 
befought  him  to  make  the  neceffary  difpofi- 
tions  for  the  battle. 

It  v/as  agreed  that  as  foon  as  the  enemy 
fhould  appear  on  the  plain,  that  part  of  the 
iu  my  ranged  between  the  foffe  and  the  v/ood 
fhould  be  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle, 
while  the  fix  thoufand,  who  were  firit  en- 
cam.ped,  fliould  remain  concealed  in  their 
entrenchments.  Diunoiit  ^d\\ï^à  my  father 
to  head  a  body  which  were  polled  near  the 
wood,  and  recommended  to  him  to  make  a 
mofl  vigorous  defence,  to  give  time  for 
other  movements  which  he  had  concerted. 
To  a  nephew  of  Slraiik  he  gave  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  placed 
near  the  folTe,  on  the  left  of  the  fix  thouiand 
men.  He  ordered  them  to  faftain  the  ene- 
my's attack  lor  feme  time  ;  then  to  feign  a 
flight,  and  retreat  till  the  purfuers  Ihould 
have  pafi'ed  the  fix  thoufand.  Thofe  he  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  earth,  and  not  to  rife  till 
a  certain  fignal  (hould  be  given  them.  He 
gave  to  an  intelligent  negro  the  conduct  ot 
a  detachment  of  ten  thoufand,  which  he 
placed  in  the  cavities  of  the  fofle.  He  com- 
manded thefe  to  keep  themfelves  concealed 
till  the  fix  thoufand  fhould  be  engaged  with 
that  part  of  the  enemy  who  would  drive 
back  the  troops  commanded  by  the  nephew 
of  Siratik  ;  then  to  fpring  from  their  re- 
treat, and  fpreading  themfelves  on  the  plain, 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  engaged 
v/ith  my  father.  Finally,  he  referved  him- 
felf,  with  a  defign  to  fiy  to  every  part  where 
his  prefence  fiiould  be  neceffary. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  he  employed 
in  repeating  the  manœuvres  to  the  army, 
and  inftruéling  each  divifion  in  its  particu- 
lar duty,  that  all  might  be  executed  with- 
out confufion.  He  judged  this  precaution 
neceffary,  widi  negroes  accuftomed  to  com- 
bat in  diforder,  and  ignorant  of  thofe  evo- 
lutions, which  amongft  poliihed  nations  de- 
cite  the  fate  of  engagements. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  we 
difcovered  the  van  of  the  enemy,  and  about 
an  hour  after  the  whole  army  appeared.  A- 
floniflied  to  fee  us,  whom  they  did  not  fuf- 
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pe6lfo  near;  the}^  halted  ;  then  fpread  them- 
felves  on  the  plain,  fo  as  exaftly  to  face  the 
front,  which  we  prefented  between  the  foffe 
and  the  wood  ;  without  extending  beyond, 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  Soon  we  faw 
their  fires  kindled,  and  we  concluded  they 
would  not  attack  us  that  day. 

Dimo7it  knew  the  negroes  rarely  engage 
during  the  obfcurity  of  night  ;  yet  his  pru- 
dence did  not  permit  him  to  rely  on  cuf- 
toms  which  might  be  violated.  He  vifited 
ail  the  advanced  polis,  while  the  army  flept 
in  fecurity. 

At  the  break  of  day  we  were  all  in  arms  ; 
and  we  perceived,  by  the  noife  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  that  they  prepared  to 
attack  us.  Dumont  ran  through  the  ranks, 
and  befought  the  troops  to  aft  without 
precipitation  ;  and  promifed  them  certain 
vi6lory,  if  they  executed  the  orders  they 
had  received. 

He  then  took  my  father,  Otoiirou^  ^màl 
apart.  My  friends,  faid  he,  we  are  on  the 
point  of  engaging  ;  we  lhall  conquer,  do 
not  fear  it.  God  is  ever  on  the  fide  of  juf- 
tice.  Confide  in  him  :  be  tranquil.  This 
facrifice  of  your  lives,  which  you  offer  to 
your  country,  cannot  but  pleafe  him.  We 
embraced.  A  few  moments  we  were  filent. 
We  v/ept.  Dumont  refumed  :  Let  us  part, 
each  to  his  duty.  Joy  I  cried  he  ;  tears  are 
pût  d^figned  for  a  day  of  vi6lory* 
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Filial  piety  had  tnarÎLed  my  place  by  the 
fide  of  my  father.  Friendfliip,  that  of 
Otourou  by  my  fide* 

Europeans  will  not  find  in  the  detail  of 
this  battle  any  of  that  dreadful  pomp  to 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed  in  fuch 
recitals.  No  horrid  machinery  which  vo=. 
mits  forth  thundering  death.  No  murdering 
globes  which  in  their  fwift  flight  fpread  wide 
carnage  and  difmay^  No  refplendent  arms 
to  illuminate  the  air  ;  nor  martial  mufic^ 
whofe  meafured  found  regulates  the  fol- 
dier's  ardour.  But  the  terrifying  fliock  of 
fierce  multitudes,  tumult,  confulion,  cries, 
courage  without  order  and  dexterity  with- 
out aim  :  thefe  are  the  circumftances  of  an. 
engagement  among  negroes.  Arrows, 
wooden  fabres,  and  branches  torn  from  the 
forells  trees,  are  the  weapons  which  warlike 
fury  places  in  their  hands.  Yet  here  brave- 
ry is  difplayed  entire  ;  unmixed  with  that 
timid  weaknefs,  v/hich  fecretly  rejoices  in 
the  diftance  that  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  has 
placed  between  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  enemy  were  in  motion.  At  a  cer- 
tain diftance  they  difcharged  their  arrows, 
and  inftantly  they  ruflied  to  the  combat  with 
frightful  cries.  The  firft  affault  was  terri- 
ble. The  fpot  on  which  we  fought,  with 
my  father,  was  fomewhat  raifed  above  the 
reft.  The  fituation  gave  greater  weight  to 
our  exertions,  fo  that  during  half  an  hour  we 
gained  confiderable  ground  upon  our  ene- 
mies.   I  began  to  fear  that  this  would  dif- 
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concert  the  men  hid  in  the  foffe,  by  the  cir- 
-cuit  they  would  be  obliged  to  make,  to  exe- 
cute the  manœuvre  with  whicn  they  were 
charged.  I  made  the  obfervation  to  my 
father.  H?  faid,  I  know  it.  but  I  have  my 
reafcns  ;  prcis  Ibrw^ard.  in  a  fnort  time  I 
was  convinced  that  he  had  forefeen  events 
better  than  myfelf.  The  nephew  oi  Siratiky 
who  was  on  our  right,  having  retreatt  d  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  the  negroes  cppofed 
to  him  pufhed  the  purfuit  (as  Diiinont  had 
forefeen)  wûth  fhouts  of  viâory  which 
reached  to  us.  Knowing  the  caufe,  they 
gave  us  no  vmeafmefs,  but  they  increàfed 
the  courage  of  our  opponents  to  temerity. 
We  found  ourfeives  obliged  to  fall  back  in 
our  turn  ;  and  fo  lofe  the  ground  wx  had 
gained.  By  that,  I  felt  that  my  father  had 
taken  the  fureft  means  of  maintaining  the 
fituation  which  Dumont  had  conjured  him 
not  to  iofe. 

My  father  now  commanded  me  to  fee 
what  palTed  on  the  right  ;  not  daring  him- 
felf  to  leave  his  troops,  whofe  lofs  was  al- 
ready confiderable,  and  w'ho  betra.yed  fymp- 
toms  of  flight.  I  mounted  on  a  little  hill 
which  we  had  in  our  rear.  I  faw  that  the 
fix  thoufand  men  had  ruflied  from  their  re- 
treat upon  the  purfuers  of  the  nephew  of 
Siratik  ;  and  that  already  the  ten  thoufand 
approached  the  rear  of  thofe  who  were  en- 
gc^gcd  with  us,  I  fprang  into  the  air,  and 
cried  vicloiy.  Our  men  heard  me.  They 
-gave  a  fliout  of  joy  ;  the  ten  thoufimd  an- 
•iwered  them.     Difordcr  ran  through  the 
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enemy's  troops.    Prefled  on  ail  fides,  they 
thought  of  no-thing  but  flight  ;  and  the  car*  • 
nage  became  dreadful. 

The  ardour  of  the  purfuit  had  hurried 
me  more  than  half  a  league  from  the  place 
where  we  fought.  I  thought  myfelf  follow- 
ed by  my  friends.  At  length,  covered  with 
blood,  and  wafted  with  fatigue,  I  ftood  ftill. 
I  looked  around  me,  I  faw  neither  my  fa« 
ther,  nor  Otouroii^  nor  one  of  my  country- 
men. Some  bodies  of  the  enemy,  whom 
I  had  paffed  in  my  courfe,  overtook  me.; 
ftill  in  their  flight.  My  apprehenfive  eye, 
my  embarrafled  air  difcovered  me.  They 
furrounded  me,  dragged  me  along  with 
them,  and  I  faw  myfelf  in  the  chains  of 
thofe  whom  my  nation,  whom  even  my  own 
arms  had  conquered.  ♦ 

So  rapid  was  my  misfortune,  that  I  had 
fcarcely  time  to  view  all  the  horror  of  it. 
I  knew  not  all  my  danger  till,  arrived  at  the 
enemy's  camp,  I  found  myfelf  the  obje6l 
of  indignities,  offered  by  a  multitude  ren- 
dered furious  by  their  defeat.  Inftantly 
would  they  have  put  me .  to  death,  had  I 
not  been  the  right  of  Darnel  as  a  prifoner 
of  v/ar,  and  bad  they  not  feared  a  fevere 
chaftifement  for  their  zeal.  During  twen- 
ty-four hours  I  was  covered  with  chains, 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults,  fmking  be- 
neath thirft,  hunger,  and  v/earinefs.  Aban- 
doned without  fuccour,  and  without  pity, 
to  inhuman  guards,  will  it  be  believed  that 
thefe  frightful  ills  were  the  leaft  of  my 
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care  ?  My  true  torment  lay  deep  in  my 
heart.  I  recolleéled  the  laws  of  war  among 
-IIS  ;  I  knew  that  an  eternal  (lavery  awaited 
the  prifoners  taken  in  battle.  I  faw  my- 
ielf  Separated  from  my  father,  from  Otouroii, 
and  Amelia.  "  Separated  from  Amelia! 
Oh,  God  !  and  can  I  fupport  the  thought 
without  dying  Alas  1  I  have  too  often 
experienced  that  truth. 

Our  enemies  now  thought  only  of  return* 
ing  into  their  country;  and  I  was  con- 
duced to  the  city  which  Darnel  inhabited, 
iit  the  diilance  of  fifty  leagues.  It  was  fitu- 
ated  on  that  part  of  the  fea-coaft  where  the 
European  veffels,  attracted  by  commerce, 
frequently  anchor.  I  cannot  defcribe  what  I 
fuffered  during  this  march.  Pardon  me,  God 
of  the  Chriftians  !  I  curfed  Dumont  for 
having  made  thee  known  ta  me.  I  regret- 
ted our  impotent  divinities,  who  would 
have  granted  death  to  my  prayers.  Thou 
didft  hold  my  hand.  I  felt  it  ;  but  without 
gratitude.  Pardon,  my  God  Î  the  weak- 
nefs  which  could  not  yet  fupport  misfor- 
tune. 

At  length  we  arrived,  and  they  prefented 
me  to  DameL  He  was  young.  During 
youth,  man  is  more  feeling.  My  height, 
my  air,  my  figure  flruck  him.  Who  art 
thou  ?  fa.id  he.  The  fon  of  the  general  who 
has  vanquiftied  thee,  cried  I,  fiercely.  He 
regarded  me  with  furprize.  After  a  mo- 
ment's filence  he  faid,  fortune  treats  thee 
wantonly.     Yefterday,  my  conqueror;  to 
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day-  my  flave  !  Her  injuftice  is  cruel.  I  will 
indemnify  thee.  Thou  canft  not  render 
me  ail  that  I  liave  loll,  anfwered  I.  I  ren- 
der  thee  much,  laid  he  ;  I  render  thee  a 
hope  thou  couldft  no  longer  poffefs.  Then 
addreffing  himfelf  to  his  guards,  rele ale 
him,  fald  he,  from  his  irons.  Yet  guard 
him  ;  attend  him  with  zeal  ;  and  be  care- 
ful that  no  ftr^mger  fees  him  without  my 
command.  . 

I  was  coTidu6led  to  a  country  houfe  be- 
longing to  Da?nelj  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  city.  It  was  built  on  ao 
eminence,  fliaded  by  a  foreft-  of  citrons  and 
of  palms  ;  and  commanding  a  profpeél 
which  extended  to  the  fea  over  rich  vallies 
watered  by  thé  river.  Enchanting  as  the 
fight  was,  it  could  not  abate  the  aileélion  of 
my  foul.  Whatever  charms  were  fpread 
around  this  abode,  to  me  it  was  a  mere  pri- 
fon,  in  which  I  believed  myfelf  condemned 
to  groan  through  the  remainder  of  my  life  ; 
far  from  the  objefls  of  my  tenderelt  attach- 
ments. I  turned  my  eyes,  without  ceafmg, 
to  the  fide  on  which  I  figured  my  country. 
From  the  moment  of  my  captivity  a  fmgie 
tear  had  not  fallen  upon  my  cheek.  My 
heart  feemed  bound  as  with  cords.  À 
dreadful  weight  feemed  to  prefs  upon  my 
bread.  No  words  palTed  my  mouth  ;  and 
my  days  dragged  on  in  fierce  defpair. 

Save  the  vigilance  with  which  they  guard- 
ed me^  I  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my 
ilavery.    I  v/as  even  treated  with  a  kind  of 
D2  - 
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regard  which  approached  refpeél.  I  felt 
that  I  was  obliged  for  this  to  my  father's 
rank  at  the  court  of  Siratik  ;  and  perceived 
that  Darnel^  reduced  by  his  lofs  to  defire 
peace,  hoped  to  obtain  it  more  eafily  by  his 
attention  to  me.  But  though  I  had  dived 
into  this  policy,  ftill  I  could  not  prefume 
that  my  liberty  would  be  made  by  Darnel 
the  bond  of  peace.  The  thing  was  with- 
out example.  I  too  well  knevv  that  the  chief 
riches  of  our  princes  confifted  in  the  num- 
ber of  flaves  ;  and  I  was  far  from  fuppofmg 
that  Darnel  would  infringe  a  law  fo  favour- 
able to  the  avarice  of  the  fovereign.  It  was 
however,  on  my  liberty  that  he  founded  his 
hopes  i  and  while,  unknown  to  me,  every 
thing  was  preparing  to  lead  to  the  inftant  fo 
dear  to  my  wifhes,  I  did  every  thing  on 
my  part  to  pl^ge  myfelf  into  an  eternal 
llavery. 

There  exifts  indeed  in  the  heart  of  man 
an  inquietude  which  almoll  involuntarily 
makes  him  acl  contrary  to  prudence,  and  in 
oppofition  to  his  own  interefts.  It  appears 
to  him  that  his  future  fate  depends  on  him- 
felf  alone.  He  makes  no  account  of  the 
aid  of  his  friends,  nor  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  circvimftances,  nor  the  attentive 
eye  of  Providence.  His  mind  attaches  it- 
felf  to  one  objeft.  He  purfues  it  with  ar* 
dour,  he  relies  on  his  own  powers  to  attain 
it,  and  his  precipitation  too  frequently  ren- 
ders abortive  the  defires  which  furrounding 
circumftances  had  prepared  to  crown* 
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It  was  this  fecret  inquietude,  this  defire 
of  anticipating  the  effects  of  time,  this  blind- 
ne  fs  of  making  events  depend  on  my  own 
exertions,  which  hurried  me  forward.  Ï 
accumulated  on  my  own  head  the  evils 
which  I  wilhed  to  Ihun  ;  and  threw  myfelf 
into  the  arms  of  misfortune  to  be  freed 
from  the  torments  of  a  future  period,  which 
probably  would  have  conduéled  me  to  liap- 
pinefs. 

I  had  been  five  days  in  the  houfe  of  i)a- 
mel^  and  ileep  had  not  yet  weighed  down 
my  eye-lids.  Scarcely  had  the  lirft  rays  of 
the  morning  fhot  acrofs  the  horizon  when 
I  betook  myfelf  to  an  elevated  fpot  of 
ground,  from  whence  I  imagined  I  could 
fee  my  country,  fpight  of  the  obllacle  which 
intervened.  This  I  have  faid  was  my  whole 
occupation  ;  my  fmgle  folace  :  fatal  folace  I 
It  envenomed  ftill  more  the  lhaft  by  which 
I  was  torn.  He  only  who  has  fuffered,  can 
conceive  the  fpecies  of  confolation  the 
unfortunate  find  in  converfmg  with  their 
griefs» 

One  morning  I  placed  myfelf  as  ufual  ont 
the  terrace,  and  involuntarily  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  fea.  A  veffel  appeared* 
The  majefty  of  her  courfe  upon  the  peaceful 
waves,  the  multiplicity  of  her  fails  which 
therifmg  fun  gilded  with  his  fires,  the  height 
of  her  mafts  which  proudly  fprang  into  the 
air,  (all  fo  new  to  me)  fufpended  my  wretch- 
ednefs,  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  this  fingle 
objeft.     How  great  are  the  Europeans  I 
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cried  I.  Who  to  extend  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  race  have  fubdued  this  proud 
element  to  their  empire  ! 

I  faw  this  ve^^el  anchor  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  not  far  from  the  city.  She  dif- 
played  a  large  white  flag^  floating  in  the  air. 
I  recognized,  by  this  hgn,  the  countrymen 
of  Dumont.  He  had  told  me  an  hundred 
times  this  ilandard  was  the  diRinguilhing 
mark  of  his  nation.  The  fight  recalled  the 
happy  hours  vv  hich  I  had  palfed  v/idi  the 
man  who  was  fo  dear  to  me.  Tears  bathed 
rny  face.  My  heart,  fo  long  oppreffed,  ex- 
panded itfelf.  I  wept  abundantly  ;  and  by 
this  bleffing  of  nature  perhaps  faved  a  life 
which  might  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
concentred  grief. 

In  effecl,  I  found  my f elf  more  tranquiL 
Reafon  returned.  I  began  to  regard  every 
thing  around  me  :  The  délire  of  making 
my  efcape  was  the  refult  of  all  my  reflec- 
tions. 

The  execution  of  it  was  not  eafy.  Even 
though  I  Ihould  be  able  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  my  guards,  hov/  ihould  I  travtrfg 
an  unknown  land  vrithout  being  difcovered? 
How  Ihould  I  find  the  road  which  led  to 
my  country  ?  W ould  it  not  be  prudent  for 
me  to  wait  for  more  favourable  occaf.ons  ? 
By  degrees  the  mîilruft  of  my  guards  would 
be  weakened.  I  fliouid  be  kfs  obferved.  I 
might  acquire  a  more  exaél  knowledge  of 
the  country  ;  and  execute  w  ith  fuccefs  there 
which  now  appeared  impofllble. 
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Thus  fpoke  prudence  to  me,-  but  love 
and  youth  did  not  reafon  thus.  The  leaft 
delay  appeared  an  injury  to  my  paffion.  To 
hefitate,  when  the  queftion  was  to  rejoin 
Amelia^  ittmtd  an  infidelity.  She  will  be- 
lieve, faid  I,  that  fear  is  fuperior  to  love  ; 
that  my  life  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  affec- 
tion. No,  my  dear  Amelia  !  no  1  You  lhall 
never  reproach  your  lover  v/ith  having  facri- 
ficed  to  his  fsfety,  the  happy  inftant  which 
may  haften  the  delight  of  returning  to  you. 

Such  were  the  emotions  which  agitated 
me,  when  new  hopes  darted  into  my  mind* 
Why,  cried  I,  fhould  I  go  fo  far  in  fearch 
of  that  which  Providence  has  brought  with- 
in my  reach  ?  Yes,  it  is  Providence  vfhich 
for  me  has  conduced  this  French  veffel 
into  the  port.  Thefe  are  the  friends  of  Du^ 
mont.  They  adore  the  fame  God  1  likehim^ 
'without  doubt,  they  demand  virtues  af  the 
Supreme  Being.  They  muft  polTefs  pity. 
They  do  polTefs  it.  I  will  not  doubt.  I 
will  recount  my  love  and  my  misfortunes. 
They  will  be  touched  with  them.  There 
are  people,  friends  of  ours,  on  this  coaft  ; 
they  v/ill  land  me  among  thofe  people.  I 
lhall  again  fee  Amelia,  Yes,  it  is  Heaven 
which  enlightens  me.  Heaven  points  out 
the  hand  Vfhich  muft  fave  me. 

Suddenly  my  refolvition  was  irrevocably- 
taken  ;  and  my  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
in  the  means  of  executing  it.  The  return 
of  hope  had  nearly  reitored  my  ufual  gaiety; 
my  guards  perceived  it,  and  congratulated 
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me  on  the  change.  They  were  far  from 
penetrating  the  caufe.  From  that  day  I  be- 
gan to  join  in  their  dsnces  and  pleafures. 
They  faw  it  with  joy.  They  believed  my 
chagrin  had  ceafed,  and  I  perceived  that 
they  were  lefs  watchful  of  me.  In  Europe 
fo  fudden  a  change  had  created  fufpicion  ; 
but  not  fo  among  negroes.  Happy  enough 
never  to  have  need  of  diffimulation,  they 
judge  of  the  fentiments  of  the  foul  by  the 
exterior  of  the  man, 

I  felt  all  the  advantage  I  might  drav/  from 
the  conduct  î  now  purfued,  and  I  refolved 
to  purfue  it  till  the  negroes  who  furrounded 
me  ftiould  be  lulled  into  perfe6l  fecurity. 
During  the  day,  I  laboured  with  them  in 
Da?nePs  gardens  ;  in  the  evening,  I  mingled 
my  voice  in  their  fongs  ;  at  night,  I  affeéîed, 
when  I  flept  not,  the  profound  fleep  of  a 
man  exempt  from  all  care.  They  thought 
me  reconciled  to  flavery.  Many  of  thofe 
v/ho  till  nov/  had  flept  in  my  chamber  abfen- 
ted  themftlves  to  vifit  their  families.  In  a 
fhort  time,  I  faw  myfelf  almoft  as  free  as  I 
fliould  have  been  in  my  own  countr^v^  :  and 
in  truth,  but  for  my  fatal  impatience,  I  ap- 
proached that  liberty  fo  neccfiary  to  my  be- 
ing. But  it  was  referved  for  me  not  to  learn 
the  happincfs  which  avv^aited  me  till  I  had 
bitterly  expiated  mydeftru6tive  imprudence.  . 

Time  advanced.  I  refolved  no  longer  to 
delay  m departure;  and  I  chofe  the  ap- 
proaching night  for  the  execution  of  my 
projedl:.    All  my  guards  were  abfent  ex- 
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cept  one  ;  who  remained  more  to  aniufe^ 
than  to  gur^rd  me.  We  flipped  together. 
Nothing  had  been  refufcd  me  which  could 
render  my  life  pleafant  ;  and  the  food,  ef^ 
teemed  moft  délicat-^  by  us,  was  laviflied  on 
my  table.  The  fondnefs  of  negroes  for 
.palm  wine  is  known,  and  I  had  no  difliculty  \ 
in  making  my  guard  drink  of  it  to  excefs* 
Soon  the  liquor  plunged  him  into  a  heavy 
fieep.  It  might  be  midnight  when  I  left  the 
houfe.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  wea- 
ther was  mild  ;  and  the  liars,  much  more 
luminous  in  our  regions  than  in  Europe, 
ilied  a  iufficient  light  to  enable  me  to  dif- 
tinguiili  objects.  I  eafily  fcaled  the  enclo- 
fure  of  the  gardens.  I  fwiftly  ran  do  w n  tli^ 
hill,  and  was  foonon  the  fhore  of  thefea. 

I  judged,  as  accurately  as  the  obfcurity 
of  the  night  would  permit,  that  the  vefTellay 
at  the  diilance  of  n  early  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
I  knew  my  own  my  powers  ;  the  fpace  gave 
me  no  uneafmefs.  I  was  about  to  plunge 
into  the  waves.  I  know  not  what  ftayed 
me.  An  involuntary  dread  feized  upon  me. 
I  thought  a  voice  cried,  Whither  doft  thou 
go?  I  liftenecl.  Silence  reigned  around  ^ 
me.  I  recognized  that  my  imagination 
alone  had  been  ftrucken.  I  hallily  accufecl 
myfelf  of  puiillanimity.  Î  afcribed  the 
l]:'ecies  of  terror  which  had  feized  me  to  the 
inquietude  infeparable  from  a  nocturnal 
flight,  and  the  effervefcence  of  my  mind  agi- 
tated by  a  rapid  courle.  Amelia  tlit  n  ap- 
proached my  imagination.  ¥/hat  doft  thou  ^ 
faid  ilie,    A  moment's  delay  may  feparate 
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thee  for  ever  from  Amelia,  It  is  done  1 
let  us  be  gone."  I  fprang  into  the  vaft  deep  ; 
my  arms  divided  the  mounting  waves,  and 
#ready  is  the  fliore  far  from  me, 

I  Vf  as  near  an  hour  in  reaching  the  vef- 
fel  ;  I  had  ill  judged  the  diftance.  When  I 
approached  her,  the  centinel  cried  out.  Who 
is  ciiere  ?  A  friend^  I  aufwered  in  French. 
The  extraordinary  circiimilance  of  hearing 
me  fpeak  a  language  fo  unufual  to  thefe  cli- 
mate s,  the  manner  in  which  I  came,  the 
time  i  heidchofen,  excited  the  curiofity  of  the 
failors  who  were  on  deck.  They  crovv^ded 
to  the  fide  where  I  was,  they  threw  a  rope 
to  me  ;  I  feized  it  and  mounted.  Inftant- 
ly  I  faw  m}  lelf  furrounded  by  a  number  of 
marines,  who  conducted  me  to  the  officer  on 
duty.  Who  are  you  ?  Whence  did  you 
com.e  ?  faid  he,  with  a  coarfe  voice.  A  mo- 
ment's patience  1  I  anfwered  ;  let  me  reco- 
ver my  breath.  I  was  worn  out.  I  fat  me 
down.  I  would  drink,  faid  I  to  him  ;  I  feel 
my  heart  finks.  He  ordered  fome  brandy 
to  be  given  me.  This  ftrong  liquor,  which 
till  then  I  had  never  tailed,  quickly  reftored 
me.  I  arofe,  and  they  conduced  me  into 
the  cabin.  There  was  fome  light  in  it.  If 
what  I  have  faid  concerning  my  perfon  be 
recolleéled,  the  aftonifliment  will  be  expect- 
ed with  which  they  confidered  me.  By 
Q — d,  cried  the  officer  with  fufficient  en- 
ergy, this  is  the  finetl  negro  I  have  ever 
feen.  The  captain  is  happy.  Fortune  comes 
to  him  unfought.  I  had  no  compreheniion 
of  the  ftnfe  of  his  words  ;  but  I  learned 
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from  them,  that  he  who  fpoke  was  not  the 
commander  of  the  fliip.  Where  is  the  cap- 
tain ?  faid  I.  My  bufmefs  is  with  him. 
They  had  already  informed  him  of  what 
paffed,  and  he  foon  appeared.  I  eafily  dif- 
tinguiihed  him  by  the  air  of  refpeft  which 
his  prefence  infpired.  His  name  was  Ur* 
ban. 

This  man  had  too  much  concern  in  the 
events  of  my  life,  to  fuffer  me  to  proceed 
without  defcribing  him.  I  beheld  a  man  of 
about  forty,  rather  meagre,  but  with  limbs 
and  mufcles  which  announced  flrength.  His 
complexion  was  fwarthy  ;  his  black  hair 
encroached  upon  his  forehead,  acrofs  which 
a  deep  wound,  from  the  ftroke  of  a  fabre, 
had  left  an  indelible  mark.  Spreading  eye- 
brows fliaded  his  fmall  piercing  eyes.  His 
nofe  was  prominent  ;  his  mouth  large  ;  his 
lips  thin  ;  and  his  teeth  blackened  with  to- 
bacco. He  had  a  broad  cheft,  a.nd  his 
Ihoulders  flood  uncommonly  high  :  and  a 
certain  harlhnefs  of  mufcles  gave  a  ferions 
air  to  his  countenance,  which  approached 
feverity.  Yet  the  whole  of  his  figure  was 
rather  good  than  otherwife  ;  and  even  his 
phyfiognomy  did  not  want  grace  when  he 
yielded  to  gaiety  ;  but  was  difgufting  when 
animated  by  the  pafTions  which  mailered  his 
foul.  I  do  not  paint  his  chara6ler  ;  his  ac- 
tions will  excufe  me. 

Let  us  be  left  without  witnefs,  faid  I  to 
him  ;  what  I  have  to  communicate  requires 
fecrecy.    He  made  a  fignal  to  his  people, 
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and  they  withdrew.  You  fee,  faid  I,  an 
unfortunate  being  who  calls  himfelf  on  your 
humanity.  I  have  been  educated  by  a 
Frenchman.  If  I  have  fome  virtues,  it  is 
to  him,  and  to  his  God,  whom  he  has  made 
known  to  me,  that  I  owe  them.  Inftruéled 
in  the  fame  principles  as  he,  you  mull  have 
a  feeling  heart.  Behold  my  title  to  your 
companion.  While  I  explain  the  motives  of 
my  confidence,  I  do  but  recall  to  your  mind 
virtues  which  muft  be  dear  to  you. 

A  ruftling  which  I  heard  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  interrupted  me.  Continue  with- 
out fear,  faid  the  captain.  It  is  my  fon,  and 
I  have  no  fecrets  with  him.  The  light  was 
fo  feeble,  that  I  had  not  remarked  a  ham- 
mock in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  in  which  the 
young  man  lay.  It  was  you,  my  dear  Fer^ 
dinand  Î  the  be  ft  of  friends  \  Heaven  had 
placed  you  there.  You  were  fent  to  confole 
me  in  the  abyfs  in  which  I  was  about  to 
plunge  myfelf. 

On  the  obfervation  of  the  captain,  I  con- 
tinued. I  fpoke  of  my  infancy  ;  of  my  fa- 
ther's rank  at  the  court  of  Siratik  ;  of  the 
adventures  of  Dumont^  and  the  care  which 
he  had  taken  of  my  education.  I  painted 
to  him  the  force  of  my  paffion  for  Amelia  ; 
our  war  ;  my  captivity  with  Darnel  ;  my 
flight  to  the  (hip  ;  and  I  finiftied  by  point- 
ing out  the  fervice  I  expeéled  from  him. 
Scarcely  could  I  finifti  before  he  faid,  with 
fuch  earneftnefs  as  exprelTed  great  inquie- 
tude, are  you  certain  that  every  perfon  oa 
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iliore  is  ignorant  of  your  retreat  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it,  anfwered  I.  There  remains  no 
trace  even  by  which  they  can  be  led  to  fuf- 
peél  me.  So  much  the  better,  replied  he, 
v/ith  extreme  delight  ;  I  fliould  have  been 
compelled  to  have  returned  you.  This  is 
an  article  of  our  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
God  knows  if  I  wifli  to  lofe  you.  Be  com- 
pofed  ;  you  could  not  have  made  a  more 
fortunate  application.  We  fail  in  two  days  ; 
till  then  avoid  being  feen  by  the  negroes 
Vv'ho  come  daily  on  board.  No  ftranger 
dares  enter  this  cabin  without  my  permif- 
fion.  Do  not  leave  it  j  you  ihall  want  for 
nothinr.  I  will  fee  you  often.  My  fon  is 
of  your  age,  and  he  ftiall  be  your  compa- 
nion. 

He  then  opened  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  called  his  mate  to  him.  You  fee 
this  negro,  faid  he.  Inform  the  failors,  that 
if  any  of  them  think  proper  to  fpeak  of  his 
being  here,  I  will  hang  him  on  the  main 
yard.  Very  well,  fir,  anfwered  the  mate  ; 
and  he  went  to  execute  Km  orders. 

The  day  began  to  appeay  The  captain 
called  up  his  fon,  and  fent  hin  to  order  Ibme 
breakfalh  The  young  man  returned  with 
attendants,  who  brought  bre.  d,  ham,  and 
wine.  Thefe,  though  new  to  i^^y  talle,  were 
pleafmg  after  fuch  a  night  as  I  had  paffed  : 
but  nothing  gave  me  I'uch  pleafure  as  the 
fight  of  Ferdinand.  Tall  and  finely  formed, 
hv.  poiTefled  alfo  an  ingenuous  countenance^, 
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which  ever  attaches  the  heart  in  the  firft 
inftance.  I  could  not  refift  it.  I  tendered 
my  hand  with  that  franknefs  of  nature  which 
a  commerce  with  civilized  people  had  not 
corrupted.  Sit  down  befide  me,  faid  I  to 
him.  With  that  noble  vifage,  you  muft 
have  an  elevated  fouL  I  am  your  friends 
His  friend  !  faid  the  father.  You  do  not 
know  him  1  It  is  true,  anfwered  I,  my  eyes 
have  never  feen  him  before  ;  but  my  heart 
loves  him.  Do  you  recolle6l  that  he  is  a 
white  man  ?  faid  the  captain.  How  does 
color  concern  virtue  ?  returned  I  ;  it  is  vir- 
tue I  love,  and  not  the  color.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve, faid  Ferdinand^  fighing,  that  all  men 
are  brethren,  and  that  we  fhould  love  them 
all.  'Sdeath  !  faid  the  captain,  angrily,  lhall 
I  never  make  any  thing  of  you  I  Muft  I 
bring  a  philofopher  into  the  world  ?  The 
eyes  of  Ferdinand  funk  to  the  ground,  and 
he  made  no  reply.  I  was  filent.  The  end 
of  this  difcourie  feemed  an  unknown  lan- 
guage to  me.  The  term  of  philofopher  was 
totally  new.  Never  had  I  heard  it  pronoun- 
,  ced  by  Dûment,  I  have  fmce  difcovered 
that,  without  fpeaking  to  me  of  philofoph}  , 
he  had  taught  me  what  it  was  ;  and  that  the 
Europeans  often  pronounce  the  word  with- 
out knowing  its  purport. 

When  he  had  finiilied  breakfaft,  the  cap- 
tain caufed  a  failor  to  bring  a  hammock  for 
me  ;  and  faid,  you  need  reft  ;  lie  down,  I  am 
going  on  fliore.  He  then  faid  to  his  fon, 
you  win  take  care  of  his  dinner  ;  but  dg  not 
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let  him  leave  this  room.  On  your  life,  add- 
ed he,  with  a  dark  frown^  fulFer  no  one  to 
fee  him.    He  quitted  us. 

Blind  as  I  v/as,  Î  faw  in  this  care,  nothing 
but  a  concern  for  my  welfare.  I  was  even 
pleafed  with  the  bluntnefs  of  his  manner. 
The  vague  promife  he  had  given  me,  which 
I  coniîdered  as  leading  infallibly  to  my 
v/iflies,  the  joy  of  feeing  myfelf  furrounded 
with  the  countrymen  of  I}umontj  had  fpread 
a  CcUm  over  my  foul.  Alas  I  faid  i  to  jP^r- 
d'mand^  that  you  cannot  proceed  with  me  to 
my  country^  when  your  father  ikali  land  me 
on  the  coaft  of  our  allies,  I  What  pleafure 
ihould  I  have  to  fee  the  fon  of  my  deliverer 
folded  in  the  arms  of  all  my  friends  1  How 
would  my  father^  Duniont^  Otouroii^  love 
you  I  and  my  Amelia  I  She  has  no  brother. 
You  lliall  be  her  brother.  No,  you  fuall  ba 
ilill  nearer  to  her  ;  you  ftiall  be  the  friend 
of  her  lover.  Your  father  cannot  quit  hi. ^ 
velfel  ;  but  you,  Ferdinand^  they  can  fpare 
you  with  me.  We  will  return  you  in  ano- 
ther voyage  ;  for  I  do  not  intend  that  you 
fliall  quit  him  for  ever.  I  too  well  know 
the  anguiih  of  being  feparated  from  afathei^ 
Ferdinand  had  taken  my  hand.  He  was. 
filent,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  mine. 
I  thought  I  faw  tears  in  them.  "  My  pro- 
portion afïiiéts  you.  Ah  I  I  fee  how  it  is  I 
you  have  alfo  an  Anielia^  who  expecls  you, 
and  it  is  juft  that  fae  be  preferred  to  a  ft  rang- 
er.'' No,  faid,  he,,  no,  my  dear — What  is 
yoj^r  name  ?  "  ItariokG^'^  Well,  Itanoko  ; 
^o,  your  gratitude  does  not  affiift  me.  Mv 
E  2 
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grief  has  another  caufe.  Do  not  afic  me,  i 
cannot  anfwer  you.  But  believe  that  I 
would  fhed  my  blood  to  be  a  witnefs  of  your 
return  to  your  friends."  I  do  not  demand 
your  fecrets,  replied  I,  I  have  done  nothing 
for  you  ,  but  you  are  entitled  to  mine,  and 
you  know  them.  Alas  1  you  owe  me  no- 
thing, faid  Ferdinand.  It  is  not  I  who  am 
your — ^your  proteélor.  No,  it  is  your  fa- 
ther, anfwered  I  ;  and  is  not  that  the  fame 
thing  ?  With  us  the  father  and  the  children 
have  but  one  will.  Ferdinand  interrupted 
me.  "  Come,  take  fome  repofe,  you  have 
need  of  it.  My  duty  calls  me  elfe  where." 
He  left  me  alone.  I  thought  myfelf  on  the 
eve  of  happinefs  ;  and  full  of  this  fweet  idea, 
abandoned  myfelf  to  fleep. 

Horrible  fleep  Î  thou  who  didft  conceal 
my  butchers  from  my  vengeance  Î  Ah,  why 
didft  thou  not  change  thy  foothing  poppies 
into  the  cold  ice  of  death  I  Then  fhould  I 
have  defcended  into  the  tomb,  without  fuf- 
peéling  the  perfidy  of  men  I 

If  I  had  ftrength  to  furvive  the  horrors 
which  attended  my  waking,  if  my  foul  could 
then  withftand  the  torments  that  furround- 
ed  me,  fhall  I  yet  find  courage  to  difplay 
the  fcene  ?  Yes  :  I  owe  it  to  humanity, 
which  has  vainly  wept  away  two  hundred 
years  over  the  negroes  maffacred  by  ava- 
rice ;  I  owe  it  to  Europe,  which  never  was 
the  accomplice  of  barbarities  pra6lifed  up- 
on us  in  a  corner  of  the  world  ;  I  owe  it  to 
philofophy,  who  has  at  all  times  contended 
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with  the  paflions  to  which  we  liave  been  im- 
molated, and  whofe  vi6tory  may  perhaps  be 
forwarded  by  this  recital  of  crimes  commit- 
ted by  her  contemptible  adverfaries. 

Alas  !  while  they  were  heaping  outrages 
upon  me,  the  fweet  error  of  a  dream  had 
conduéled  me  to  Amelia,  I  thought  I  held 
the  hand  of  Urban.  I  prefented  him  to  mj 
father,  to  Dumont^  to  ail  my  friends,  by  the 
name  of  my  deliverer.  I  faw  them  prefs  him 
to  their  bofoms,  inundated  with  tears.  I 
found  myfcif  reftored  to  love,  to  nature,  to 
my  country  :  reftored  by  him,  and  I  called 
for  bleffings  on  his  head.  I  awaked.  Oh 
heavens  1  a  frightful  obfcurity  enclofed  me. 
I  attempted  to  rife.  My  ai'ms  and  feet  were 
benumbed  with  heavy  chains.  I  cried  with 
a  faint  voice,  v/here  am  I  ?  Some  words, 
which  I  received  through  the  confufed  mur- 
muring of  fighs,  groans,  and  fobs,  confound- 
ed with  piercing  flirieks,  and  the  harfii 
found  of  irons,  taught  me  that  I  was  in  the 
midft  of  negroes.  Soon  I  heard  the  terrible 
name  of  flavery  fpread  throughout  the  black 
cavity  of  the  veffel.  Slavery  I  Fury  1  who 
has  made  me  a  Have  I"  The  money  of  thy 
butchers,  anfwered  a  voice.  "  Their  mo- 
ney I   Never  have  I  coft  them  any  (4).'^ 

So  much  the  better  for  thee.  Thou  ihalt 
not  be  devoured  by  the  infulting  pity  of  their 
avarice."  Oh,  my  father,  cried  I  ;  Oh,  my 
Amelia  I  Thou  {halt  never  fee  them  more, 
replied  the  voice.  Immenfe  feas  will  fepa- 
rate  thee  from  them.  Fetters,  wounds,  in- 
ce^^aut  labour,  death  !  Thefe  are  what  await 
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thee  i  I  ceafed  to  hear.  I  felt  my  limbs 
llifFen  ;  my  blood  became  torpid,  and  my 
fienfes  forfook  me. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  infenfi- 
ble.  They  had  placed  me  on  the  deck. 
Ferdinand  and  the  furgeon  ûood  befide  me. 
1  began  to  recover  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
I  diuinguiflied  any  thing.  The  firll  objeél 
that  Itruck  me  was  the  fon  of  Urban,  My 
feet  were  ft  ill  in  chains,  but  my  hands  were 
free  ;  and  Ferdinand  held  them  between 
his,  bathing  them  with  his  tears.  I  with- 
drew them  with  a  fort  of  indignation.  This 
a£lion  penetrated  to  his  heart.  lie  extend- 
ed his  arms  toward  heaven,  and  retired 
without  fpeaking  to  me. 

The  affiftance  of  the  furgeon  had  reftored 
fuch  ftrength  to  me,  that  I  could  now  con- 
fider  what  paffed  around  me,  and  I  fully  faw 
the  dreadful  objefts  which  the  obfcurity  of 
the  hold  had  partly  hid  from  my  light. 
Some  hundreds  of  negroes  were  fpread  up- 
on  the  deck,  ail  of  whom  had  their  feet  in 
irons.  Their  hands  were  dif engaged,  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  hour  in  which  iheir  mifer- 
able  nouriihment  was  diFcributed  to  them. 
There,  did  I  fee  grief  exprefs  itfelf  in  all  its 
%^aried  forms.  Some  deluged  the  planks 
v/ith  their  tears.  Others  fiercely  demand- 
ed vengeance  from  heaven  :  and  others, 
with  motionlefs  eyes,  looked  towards  their 
native  land  which  they  could  no  longer  per- 
ceive. On  one  fide,  a  hulband  fuftained 
his  fainting  wife,  v/hofe  weeping  infant  in 
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vain  fuckled  the  breafts  which  were  dried 
up  with  fulferings.  On  another,  a  fon, 
driven  to  raging  madnefs,  tore  out  his  teeth 
with  gnawing  the  chains  which  cruihed  his 
father's  limbs.  Around  us  were  planted 
armed  murderers,  v/ith  fmiles  on  their  lips, 
and  audacity  on  their  fronts.  Yet  the  vef- 
fel  lightly  bounded  on  the  tranquil  furface 
of  the  fea,  and  the  heavens  were  without  a 
cloud!  Ah!  it  was  mercy  which  withheld 
the  thunder  and  the  ftorm  ! 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  this 
fcene,  but  an  inftance  of  that  dumb  ferocity, 
that  laft  coura;ge  of  defpair,  of  which  man  is 
capable,  when  his  foul  has  become  fteeled 
beneath  the  torments  of  injuftice.  A  fe- 
male negro  gave  us  this  example.  She  was 
pregnant,  and  the  pains  of  labor  feized  her. 
By  a  geilure,  (he  gave  an  intimation  of  it 
to  our  guards.  They  removed  her  from 
the  crowd,  e^nd  placed  her  on  a  fail  in  the 
after  part  of  the  veiTel.  Without  uttering  a 
lingle  cry,  without  a  moan,  without  fhed«- 
ding  a  tear,  fne  delivered  herfeif.  Scarcely  ^ 
did  ihe  perceive  her  infant  w^hen  {he  fei zed- 
it  ;  gazed  on  it  with  a  fierce  eye  ;  looked 
around  her  ;  faw  herfeif  little  obferved  ; 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  ftiip  ;  gave  her 
fon  the  firft  and  lail  kifs  ;  and  precipitated 
herfeif  with  him  into  the  waves. 

Then  the  alarm  of  difappointed  avarice 
took  the  place  of  humanity.  Urban  Avore, 
ftormed,  threatened  the  guptrds.  They  flack- 
ened  fail.    Some  failors  threw  themfelves 
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into  the  fea.  Ufelefs  efforts.  The  irons  of 
the  poor  negro  woman  had  plunged  her  be- 
yond their  reach.  They  took  up  the  infant, 
but  it  was  dead. 

Î  faw  all  this  with  a  hardened  indiffer- 
ence. A  rapid  palTage,  from  the  gentieil 
hope  to  the  depth  of  wretchednefs,  had  ilu- 
piiied  my  foul.  My  mind  verged  to  imbe- 
cility. Many  times  during  the  day  did 
Firdlnand  approach  me.  As  often  did  he 
fpeak  to  me.  I  heard  hin^.  ;  I  faw  him  ;  but 
w  ithout  recollefting  him.  My  heart  was 
euiifely  ftiut  up  ;  and  the  fenfes  no  longer 
conveyed  any  intelligence  to  it. 

When  night  came,  they  drove  my  unhap- 
py companions  into  the  hold.  The  precau- 
tions which  they  obferved,  fully  proved  the 
miftruft  of  thefe  white  people.  They  un- 
chained but  one  negro  2t  a  time.  They 
forced  him  to  defcend,  and  the  failors  who 
v/ere  below  replaced  his  fetters  on  him  (5). 
The  fituation  alone  of  thefe  poor  people  was 
fafhcient  to  drive  them  to  defpair.  Three 
feet  in  breadth  was  allotted  to  two  negroes, 
and  fcarcely  was  there  room  left  them  in 
length  to  extend  their  bodies.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  voyage,  I  have  heard  Urban  boaft  of 
*  his  cruel  management,  and  the  richnefs  of 
his  cargo.  Alas  1  without  me  ;  me,  whom 
the  barbarian  had  fo  imworthily  treated, 
dearly  had  he  paid  for  this  knowledge,  of 
which  he  made  fuch  irifolent  vaunts. 


I  expected  to  be  compelled  to  defcend 
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with  the  others.  I  faw  the  infernal  place 
lliut  up,  and  they  did  not  think  of  me,  Fer^ 
dinand  came  ;  he  knelt  to  remove  the  chains 
which  were  on  my  feet,  and  availed  him- 
felf  of  that  pofition  to  me,  without  being 
remarked.  If  you  were  in  a  fituation  to 
hear  me,  faid  he,  I  would  whifper  hope  to 
you.  While  I  live,  at  leall,  you  fhall  have 
a  defender  :  but  in  the  name  of  God,  for- 
bear to  reproach  my  father  ;  do  not  irritate 
him.  I  anfwered  not  a  word.  I  could  not 
fpeak.  If  I  had  poffeffed  that  power,  re- 
fentment  alone  vvould  have  furniflied  my 
expreflions.  But,  as  then  no  one  was  ntar 
us^  he  feized  my  irons,  and  threw  them  in- 
to the  fea  with  fuch  indignation,  that  this 
a6lion,  which  did  not  efcape  me,  inilantly 
difarmed  me.  I  took  his  hand  and  preffed 
it  to  my  heart.  He  under  Rood  my  lan- 
guage, and  anfwered  it  with  fobs.  At  that 
inftant  a  bell  founded.  He  preïTed  me  to 
rife.  It  was  impolTible.  He  called  a  failor 
to  aid  him.  They  fuftained  me  in  their 
arms,  and  conduéled  me  to  the  forepart  of 
the  veffel.  Ferdinand  placed  me  on  a  bench, 
and  prayers  commenced  ;  for  it  was  prayers 
which  this  bell  announced. 

Dumont  had  rendered  this  aél  too  familiar 
to  fuifer  me  to  be  mi  ft  ak  en  in  the  caufe 
which  affembled  the  crew.  Urban  himfeif 
read  the  prayers,  and  the  failors  joined  in 
the  refponfes.  This  fight  effeélually  drew 
me  from  the  fpecies  of  lethargy  into  which 
I  was  plunged.  My  mind  was  roufed.  I 
felt  it  revolt  at  this  fcene.    What  1  cried  I, 
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the  monfter  pray  !  Ah  !  what  can  he  Remand 
of  that  God  who  knows  all  hearts  ? 

When  prayers  were  finiflied,  Ferdinand 
led  me  into  the  apartment  where  his  father 
and  the  officers  were  placing  themfelves  at 
table,  I  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  condu6led 
involuntarily.  It  feemed  that  my  will  was 
extinél.  I  was  an  automaton  to  which  we 
give  motion,  and  which  returns  to  reft  the 
moment  we  ceafe  to  a6l  upon  it.  Yet  I  did 
not  endure  lefs.  A  devouring  heat  con- 
fumed  my  entrails.  My  ideas  were  difor- 
dered.  It  was  impoffibie  for  me  to  give  any 
confiftency  to  them.  I  perfectly  felt  that  a 
frightful  misfortune  had  befallen  me  ;  but  I 
could  give  no  account  of  it.  Like  a  man  tor- 
mented with  a  painful  dream,  who,  though 
infenfible,  feels  that  his  dream  is  the  efieél 
of  lleep,  and  flruggles  againfc  it,  without  be- 
ing able  to  difcngage  himfelf. 

Well,  how  is  it  ?  faid  Urban  to  me,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  me.  You  are  forrowful  ; 
you  have  more  reafon  to  rejoice.  You  are 
not,  like  others,  fuffocated  in  the  hold. 
Faith  but  for  Ferdinand  you  fhould  have 
enjoyed  it  at  your  leifure.  I  mufl  ever  be 
made  the  humble  fervant  of  his  will.  Does 
he  wifh  for  any  thing?  he  weeps.  'Sdeath  Î 
I  would  rather  engage  an  hundred  corfairs 
than  one  weeping  man.  Come,  come,  eat 
and  drink  1  chear  up  1  do  not  think  of  dy- 
ing ;  that  will  never  do  for  me,  I'his  cur- 
fed  negro  wench  has  rofjbed  me  already 
to-day  of  an  hundred  piftoles,  by  drowning 
herfelf.    Why,  I  do  you  a  fervice  by  ma- 
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king  you  a  traveller.  You  would  never 
have  been  more  than  a  ufelefs  negro  in  your 
own  country.  We  fliall  make  fomething  oi" 
you  at  leaft  in  America* 

I  gave  no  anfwer  to  this  difcourfe,  but 
by  a  look  of  difdain.  Ferdinand  rofe  from 
the  table  and  oifered  me  fome  food.  I  thank- 
ed him  by  an  inclination  of  my  head.  It 
w^as  impoffible  for  me  to  eat.  When  the 
repaft  was  concluded,  the  furgeon  approach^ 
ed  me.  He  felt  my  pulfe  and  declared  to 
Urban  that  a  burning  fever  had  feized  me, 
and  that  prompt  afTiftance  muft  be  adminif- 
tered  if  he  would  fave  my  life.  Immedi- 
ately a  bed  was  made  up  for  me  in  the  gun- 
room, and  I  was  removed  into  it  by  the  aid 
of  Ferdinand, 

i7ré«;z  became  truly  alarmed  for  my  fafe- 
tv.  In  the  moment  that  he  firft  faw  me  he 
conceived  the  odious  projeél  which  he  had 
fo  cruell}^  executed.  Yet,  at  firft,  he  flatter- 
ed himfeif  he  2iould  have  fome  days  to  pre- 
pare me  for  my  fate  by  an  appearance  of 
kindnefs,  and  he  imagined  that  the  evil  thus 
gradually  introduced  would  be  lefs  fenfibly 
felt  by  me.  My  fine  figure  ftruck  him,  and 
whether  he  fiiould  keep  me  for  his  own 
fervice,  or  fell  m.e  to  fome  American  planter 
orprefent  me  to  fome  powerful  lord,  he  pro- 
pofedto  make  confiderable  advantage  of  me. 
When  he  quitted  me  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  fcital  night  on  which  I  fled  to  his  ihip, 
he  Vr  ent  on  Ihore  as  he  had  faid.  He  found 
the  whole  citv  informed  of  my  flight  :  Darnel^ 
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v/hofe  hopes  were  thus  deilroyed,  obtain- 
ing no  tidings  from  the  people  whom  he  had 
fent  every  where  to  feek  me,  had  fufpecled 
the  truth.  He  caufed  all  the  captains  of  the 
fliips  which  \Yere  in  the  road  to  be  affem- 
bled,  and  declared  his  defign  of  examining 
their  Ihips.  Urban  feigned  fubmiffion  as 
well  as  the  others,  but  inftantly  formed  his 
refolution.  His  cargo  was  complete.  As 
he  was  on  the  point  of  failing,  all  his  people 
were  on  board.  The  future  was  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  him.  Abounding  with  riches, 
this  he  defigned  to  be  his  laft  voyage.  He 
returned  then  to  his  veffel.  The  winds  were 
favourable.  He  weighed  anchor,  fet  fail, 
and  ftretched  out  to  fea.  His  abrupt  depar- 
ture had  changed  the  fufpicions  of  Darnel 
into  certainty.  Urban  faw  a  number  of  ca- 
noes purfue  him.  If  unfortunately  for  him 
the  v/ind  had  changed  or  (lackened,  the  ca- 
noes v/ould  have  reached  him,  the  negroes 
would  have  made  the  fearch,  and  their  vio- 
lence to  recover  me  from  his  hands  would 
not  have  been  without  danger  in  a  veflel  fil- 
led with  (laves,  fome  of  whom  at  leaft  he 
muft  have  releafed  from  their  fetters  to  rein- 
force  his  own  crew.  He  faw  the  peril  of  his 
fituation,  and  v/as  thence  led  to  confound  me 
with  the  reft,  hoping  that  the  obfcurity  of 
the  hold,  and  the  multitude,  would  more 
eifeclually  conceal  me.  My  fatigue,  the 
tranquillity  which  I  had  loft  from  the  day 
df  the  battle,  and  which  I  had  then  recover- 
ed at  leaft  in  a  drearn,  had  plunged  me  into 
fuch  profound  fleep  that  I  had  been  fenfible 
of  nothing  that  had  paffed.    I  had  Ucpt  nea'- 
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tvVenty-four  hours.  My  fwoon  had  fpeedily 
fucceeded  my  ileep.  The  veffel  had  all  this 
time  made  a  rapid  courfe*  We  w  ere  entire- 
ly out  of  fight  not  only  of  the  canoes  but  of 
the  land«  The  apprehenfions  of  Urban  had 
ceafed,  and  his  fon  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  indulgencies  which  we  have 
feen. 

Notwithftanding  the  care  of  the  furgeon 
I  w^as  more'than  five  dayis  lingering  betv/een 
life  and  death.  Urban  negleèled  nothing  to 
fave  me  y  and  if  he  had  been  aftuated  by  a 
nobler  motive  Î  fliould  have  celebrated  his 
attentions  with  gratitude.  But  it  w^as  his 
avarice  which  made  every  effort  to  clofe  that 
tomb,  which  his  bafe  perfidy  hadopenedfor 
Itanoko. 

Yet  it  Vf  as  to  my  dear  Ferdinand  that  I 
owed  my  life.  Without  dread  I  faw  death 
advance  towards  me  ;  except  that,  when  I 
thought  of  Ferdinand  h.\s  approa^ch  appeared 
terrible.  His  tears  much  more  than  his  own 
difcourfe  vanquiilied  the  indifference  which 
I  had  for  my  health.  The  condition  in 
which  I  fometimes  faw  him,  penetrated  me» 
At  length  I  ùiïd  to  him,  I  fee  you  wifh  me 
to  live.  Mufc  I  then  be  miferable  to  make 
you  happy  ?  Ah  live  1  anfwered  he,  for  my 
fake.  Live  to  give  me  time  to  convince 
you  that  I  have  not  been  acceffary  to  the 
wrongs  which  you  have  endured.  Alas  !  I 
w^as  far  from  fuch  a  fufpicion.  Do  not 
think,  he  would  often  fay  to  me,  that  you 
\v  ill  be  forever  feparated  from  your  friends. 
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Timt  perhaps  may  lead  my  father  to  relent, 
Loaden  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  paflion 
which  at  prefent  blinds  him  may  be  extin- 
guiihed.  But  if  he  ihould  remain  inflexi- 
ble, according  to  the  order  of  nature  you 
v\^ill  one  day  be  delivered  into  my  hands. 
In  that  moment  you  are  free.  Then,  what- 
ever it  may  coft  me  to  be  feparated  from 
you,  I  will  recondu6l  you  to  your  country. 
Till  then,  I  feel  I  can  no  way  compenfate 
for  the  privation  of  a  father,  of  a  lover,  of 
your  friends.  But  at  lead  you  fliall  fee  mc 
by  your  fide,  you  fliall  hear  me  fpeak  of 
them.  I  will  anfwer  you  with  my  tears,  and 
my  tears  will  confole  you.  How  could  I 
refift  fuch  tendernefs  ?  You  triumph,  Ferdl^ 
nandj  cried  I.  My  death  was  the  moft  ter- 
rible vengeance  with  which  I  could  ftrike 
your  father.    But  I  renounce  it. 

Till  this  time  they  had  been  compelled  to 
force  medicines  on  me  in  the  moments  of 
my  delirium,  which  I  invariably  refufed  as 
recolleélion  returned  to  me.  Subdued  by 
Ferdinand^  I  permitted  art  to  aid  nature  ; 
and  the  furgeon  foon  pronounced  me  out  of 
danger. 

The  fliock  had  been  too  violent  to  fuffer 
my  convalefcence  to  be  entire.  IMy  foul 
v/as  not  healed.  But  my  ficknefs  had  at 
ieaft  produced  this  effeél,,  that  by  attacking 
the  fources  of  my  life,  it  had  blunted  the  fub- 
tile  points  of  my  misfortunes.  My  violent 
transports  were  fucceeded  by  a  profound 
melancholy  that  fought  for  every  thing  on 
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which  it  could  feed.  The  names  of  Amelia 
of  my  father,  at  fir  ft  tore  open  all  the  folds 
of  my  heart  :  afterwards  they  poured  in  a 
delicious  balm  which  impregnated  this  heart 
with  joy. 

This  melancholy  continued  my  weaknefs. 
I  was  out  of  danger,  but  I  gained  no  ftrength. 
Ferdinand  perceived  it.  He  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  amufe  me.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  foothing  thoughts  to 
drav/  me  from  this  inert  fituation.  Some 
violent  convulfion  v.^as  neceffary  to  drive  my 
foul  from  that  languor  to  which  it  abandon- 
ed itfelf  with  complacence. 

Ferdinand  icBTcely  ever  quitted  me  ;  not- 
withftanding  the  inconvenience  of  my  a- 
partment  he  took  up  his  refidence  there. 
Rather  a  volunteer  on  board  than  officer,  he 
had  little  duty  to  perform.  His  father  was 
not  offended  with  an  affe6lion  which  would 
have  wounded  his  arrogance  in  any  other 
eircumftances  ;  whatever  promifed  my  pre- 
fervation  was  fure  to  pleafe  him  ;  and  ava- 
rice exempted  friendfliip  from  thereproach« 
OS  of  pride, , 

One  night,  Ferdinand  h^iving  left  me  to 
ftip  with  his  fa.ther,  found  me  on  his  return 
much  better.  He  folicited  me  to  go  the 
next  day  upon  deck.  Alas  1  faid  I,  youfor- 
get  the  fpectacle  which  awaits  me  there.  I 
mull  behold  thofe  unfortunate  negroes.  I 
ahudder  widi  the  bare  idea.  My  dear  Ita- 
nokc^  replied  Ferdinand^  this  fight  will  foon 
prefent  itfelf  to  you  on  fliore.  No  where 
c^n  3y  ou  ihun  it.  I  fear  the  advice  I  eive 
E2. 
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yod  is  cruel  ;  yet  you  muft  accuftom  your 
eyes  to  fupport  this  revolting  obje6l,  fince  it 
will  inceffantly  purfue  you.    "  It  is  to  coun- 

fel  me  to  plant  deep  in  my  heart  the  ha- 
^'  trecl  which  I  owe  the  Europeans."  

Alas  !  I  cannot  blame  you  with  refpeél  to 
fome  ;  but  if  the  hatred  is  general  it  will  be 
vmjuft.  A  very  fmall  number  of  thofe  per- 
fecute  you  ;  the  remainder  pity  you  ;  and 
the  wifeft  anticipate,  by  their  wifhes,  the 
happy  moment  in  which  your  chain  will  be 

deftroyed."  I  do  not  comprehend.  If 

they  be  the  v/eaker  part  who  opprefs  us, 
why  do  not  the  ftronger  oppofe  this  oppref- 
fion  which  to  them  feems  odious  ?"  

Becaufe  the  paffions  are  yet  ftronger  than 
wifdom.  The  love  of  gain  alone  animates 
your  tyrants.  By  fatlsfying  this  vile  paffion 
they  procure  enjoyments  even  for  thofe  who 
grieve  for  your  fate  ;  and  they  fubtilly  paint 
to  them  the  lofs  of  thofe  enjoyments  as  ine- 
vitable when  compaffion  ihall  take  the  lead. 
Such  too  often  is  man.  He  wiflies  to  be  vir- 
tuous; but  if  the  pra6lice  of  virtue  requires 
facrifices  from  him,  his  will  deeps  and  vir- 
tue is  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  that  the  eyes 
which  weep  over  your  miferies  are  far  from 
the  fcene  of  them  ;  that  thofe  who  are  the 
caufe  of  your  injuries  have  a  decided  inter- 
eft  in  ihading  from  all  eyes  the  excefs  of 
them  ;  and  that  the  commiferation  of  Eu- 
rope for  your  fufferings  does  more  honour 
to  its  hvimanity,  becaufe  they  fufpeél  but  the 
flighteft  part  of  them." 

In  truth,  continued  Ferdinand^  who  are 
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the  wltneffes  of  your  affli6lions  ?  They  are 
tirll  the  navigators  who  fail  to  your  country 
to  buy  you  ;   the  lefs  you  cott,  the  more 
they  gain.    See  the  motive  of  the  bad  qual- 
ity of  that  food  which  they  give  you  ;  the 
inconvenience  of  your  fituation  in  the  fhip 
(6)  has  itsfource  in  the  defire  of  adding  to 
the  richnefs  of  the  cargo  ;  and  the  weight 
of  your  fetters  arifes  from  their  fears.  The 
next  witneffes  of  your  miferies  are  the  plan- 
ters, whofe  riches   are  eftimated  by  the 
number   of  negroes   which   they  poffefs. 
Hence,  the  perpetvial  labour  they  impofe  on 
you  to  indemnify  them  for  the  money  which 
youcoft  them  ;  hence,  the  right  v/hich  they 
imagine  they  have  acquired  by  that  price, 
to  difpofe  of  your  ftrength,  your  time,  your 
liberty,  and  even  your  life.    They  draw 
their  reafoning  from  a  principal  of  natural 
law,  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  what  he  has  acquired  at  his  pleafure  ; 
but  they  forget  that  the  confequence  is  falfe- 
ly  deduced  ;  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  fame 
natural  law,  the  liberty  of  man  is  an  unali- 
enable right  which  can  neither  be  bought 
nor  fold.  To  thefe  two  defcriptions  of  rnerï, 
at  once  the  authors  and  witneffes  of  your 
wrongs,  may  be  added  the  European  tr;i* 
ders  who  exchange  their  merchandife  for 
the  productions  vv^hich  are  raifed  by  yoar 
labour.    You  v/iil  conceive  that  an  immenfe 
profit  could  alone  engage  them  in  fuch  a 
commerce,  and  that  it  is  their  intereft  care- 
fully to  preferve  the  fource  of  it.    Judge  if 
the  truth  is  likely  to  pierce  through  fuch  a 
medium  to  Europe.  Perhaps  Europe  would 
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not  }  et  havs  been  interefted  in  your  fate, 
if  leifure  and  a  third  for  knowledge  had  not 
led  into  our  iilands  fome  philofophic  minds 
who  faw  and  reported  your  wrongs."  

There  is-  then  among  the  Europeans  a 
ciafs.  of  men  fo  degraded  as  not  to  blufh  at 
the  inhumanity  oftheir  countrymen  !"  

Ah  !  you  do  not  know  the  eloquence  of 
avarice.  She  borrows  the  voice  and  co- 
lours of  fiélion.  Fiélion  gilds  your  chains  ; 
denies  you  almoft  every  quality  of  men,  to 
ennoble  the  pretended  charity  of  your  def- 
pots  towards  you  ;  fwells  the  lift  of  dangers 
v/hich  they  encounter  to  procure  you  ;  ex-r 
aggerates  the  cruelty  which  you  exercife 
the  white  people  who  fall  into  your  on 
hands,  and  the  ftupid  infenfibility  of  your 
fovereigns  who  deliver  you  up  for  triâes 
v/hich  we  defpife.  Thus,  does  fne  feduce  our 
monarcha  (7)  by  infinuating  that  this  com- 
merce aggrandizes  their  power  ;  our  great 
men,  by  multiplying  the  fources  of  their  en- 
jbyments  ;  our  people,  by  infe6iing  them  with 
the  errors  which  clofe  their  credulous  minds 
to  pity  ;  thus,  does  ihe  betray  even  religion 
itfelf  ;  and,  by  fne  wing  fome  of  you  to  her 
as  objeéls  ci  her  dominion,  compels  her  to 
ccnfecrate  the  injuries  with  which  injuftice 
overwhelms  you." — "  Weak  as  thefe  rea- 
fons  are,  at  leaft  they  are  excufes  v/hich 
falfehood  may  employ  to  palliate  avarice  ; 
and  I  feeLthey  may  impofe  on  people  v/ho 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  flavery,  v/ithout 
knov/ing  the  anguilh  which  thofe  produc- 
tions coft  us.  But  lying  has  no  excafe.  I 
toft  your  father  nothing,    I  implored  his 
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humanltv;  n%othing  further.  Was  his  cha- 
raéler  formed  of  unaHoyed  barbarity,  he 
might  have  refufed  my  requell  ;  have  fent 
me  back  ;  and  this  fiiould  have  been  fuffici- 
ent  for  his  cruel  propenfity.  But  chains  Î 
fiavery  !  ftiame  I  Oh,  Ferdinand  I  the  lions 
of  our  foreft  tear  us,  ^Ye  kill  them  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  impelled  by  hunger,  they  do 
not  feize  upon  us  for  future  wants." — 
^'  Alas  I  my  dear  Itaitoko ^  whèn  long  abufe, 
when  luxury  has  taken  the  place  of  virtues, 
there  ia  no  point  to  which  man  confines 
himfelf  ;  he  dares  every  thing  ;  he  excufes 
every  thing  I" 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  \.r\iû\^  Ferdinand  ;  it 
may  be  harfli,  but  pardon  me,  I  cannot  dif- 
limulate.  If  riches,  which  offer  the  means 
of  folacing  human  miferles,  have  ferved  to 
harden  3  our  minds^  ;  if  the  fciences  whofe 
objeél  is  to  enlighten  men,  have  but  increa- 
fed  3.  our  pride  ;  if  }  our  compaTionate  re- 
ligion has  no  influence  on  your  hearts  ;  you 
muft  be  the  mofl  vile,  the  moft  corrupt  of 
men  !  To  pofTefs  all  the  treafures  which  can 
give  energy  to  virtue,  and  to  turn  them  all 
into  the  means  of  vice  I  It  is  a  degree  of 
depravity  of  vfhich  the  whole  world  be  fide 
gives  no  example  1'' — I  have  already  faid, 
ItanokOy  your  denunciation  muft  not  be  ge- 
neral. Believe  me,  the  number  of  the  vir- 
tuous amongft  us  greatly  exceeds  the  wick- 
ed."— ^'  My  negro,  faj-  your  virtuous  peo- 
ple, 3^our  bondage  pains  me  ;  yet  the}^  fulfer 
rne  to  endure  it  ;  they  do  not  avenge  my 
Vrr;>!ig:>  :  but  they  could  do  lb,  fmce  they 
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are  more  numeraus  than  the  wicked.  At 
leaft,  then,  this  is  wickednefs  ;  and  when 
the  welfare  of  mankind  is  concerned,  weak- 
nefs  is  a  crime." — "  Ah  !  Itanoko^  I  am  Eu- 
ropean I" — I  feel  the  reproach,  my  dear 
Ferdinand  I  I  owe  you  every  thing.  I  would 
give  you  my  blood,  my  life.  I  detefl  thefe 
fetters  with  which  your  father  galls  me,  and 
I  blefs  the  happy  initant  in  which  your  good- 
nefs  has  made  me  your  flave.  I  love,  I  ref- 
pe6l  your  virtues.  But  (hall  I  fay  it  ?  Your 
virtues  would  have  extended  further,  had 
you  been  educated  among  us  ;  a  negro  v/ho 
fiiould  have  polTeffed  fo  good  a  heart  as 
yours,  would  have  advertifed  you  of  the 
treachery  of  his  father." — Ah  !  this  is 
the  reproach  which  I  dreaded  from  j^ou." 

It  was  late.  I  preffed  Ferdinand  to  take 
fome  repofe.  I  could  not  ;  and  v/hen  da;/ 
came  I  had  not  clofed  my  eyes.  This  want 
of  ileep,  caufed  by  the  feelings  which  our 
converfation  had  excited,  did  me  no  injury. 
I  found  myfelf  even  better  than  I  was  the 
preceding  evening  ;  and,  to  pleafe  Ferdi- 
nand^ I  confented  to  go  upon  deck.  At  firft 
I  could  fcarcely  fupport  the  brightnefs  of 
day  ;  the  furgeon,  who  had  forefeen  it, 
made  me  fwallow  fome  drops  of  elixir, 
which  animated  my  fpirits,  and  my  eyes 
became  infenfibly  accuftomed  to  the  light. 
Urban  approached  me  with  joy  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  complimented  his  fon  and' 
the  furgeon  on  the  fuccefs  cf  their  cares  ; 
and  he  off^:red  me  congratulations  which  too 
well  expreffed  the  fentiment  that  infpired 
them. 
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The  hour  arrived  in  which  the  nc;jroe3 
were  to  leave  the  hold.  Ferdinand  warned 
me  of  it.  Courage  1  faid  he.  Thefe  are 
men  whom  you  are  to  behold.  Alas  1  free 
or  in  llavery,  weak  or  powerful,  man  offers 
every  v/here  the  picture  of  mifery.^ 

They  appeared  and  foon  their  ufual  pro- 
vifions  were  diRributed  to  them.  They 
were  much  waft-^d.  But  what  v/as  my  fur- 
prize  '  I  feared  to  fee  their  tears  ;  to  hear 
their  groans  ;  I  faw  a  cenain  air  of  fcrenity 
which  aimoit  r.pproached  to  joy.  My  mind 
révoltée  at  this  apparent  cairn.  Wh:tt  Î  faid 
I  to  nv.  felf,  is  cheir  foul  aiready  become  fa- 
miliar vrith  dif grace  ?  Do  they  110  loiiger 
fed  their  fetters  :  Oh,  negro  :sî  if  it  is  chus, 
you  merit  your  fate  I  I  thought  the  Euro- 
peans the  moft  defpicable  of  men  1  but  you 
furpafs  them  in  bafenefs.  They  are  unjuil  : 
you  are  contemptible. 

While  this  reflection  oppreiTed  me,  one 
of  thofe  negroes  made  me  a  lign  to  approach 
hirn.  Urban ^  who  was  near  me  probably 
thirxking  that  afmgle  word  from  them  would 
advance  my  cure  more  than  ail  his  cares, 
prefTed  me  to  join  the  man  who  calledme.  I 
obeyed.  Are  you  there  I  faid  he  to  me,  in 
the  negro  language,  and  in  a  low  voice.  I 
thought  you  dead.  lieaven has  willed  other- 
wife,  anfwered  J.-^'*  So  much  the  beâer." 
— So  much  the  worfe  1  I  am  not  as  you 
are  ;  I  cannot  fo  fpeedily  reconcile  myfelf 
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to  ilavery  and  opprobrium." — Whj^  do  you 
judge  thus  of  us  ?" — "  I  fee  you  content." 
— "  Then  are  you  more  reconciled  than  we 
are  to  our  fate,  fmce  it  has  akeady  made 

you  forget  the  charaélers  of  negroes."  

^'Hov/!' — ''No  difcuffion  :  v/e  have  not 
time  for  that.  Onlv  anfvver  me.  ''  What 
think  you  of  the  captain  T  '- — He  is  a  mon- 
fter!" — "  And  the  white  people  ? — ''  Bar- 
barians i" — What  are  your  f;.Btimenis  for 
them  ?" — "  Hatred  1"—"  Nodiir^g  more  ?" 
- — ''  Wh?vt  more  can  an  imarm^ed  man  ;"' — 
Perhaps — But,  .does  not  honour  call  for 
more  ?" — "  Without  doubt  it  calls  for  ven- 
geance."— ''  Andfiriallbe  fatisiied  ;  to-nior- 
row,  your  t}  rr.nts  fliall  be  no  more." — '' 
How  i" — To-morrow,  J  tell  }X)u,  they  ex- 
pire ;  and,  to  crovrn  all,  they  expire  under 
our  hands..  Now  blame  our  joy  ;  or  rather 
blulh  to  be  a  negro,  and  to  have  mifander- 
Hood  the  feelings  of  negroes." 

Pardon  me,  O  God  of  the  univerfe  1  par- 
don me  1  Inftantly  I  became  criminal.  All 
the  palTages  of  my  heart  flew  open  to  the 
ferpents  of  vengeance.  I  forgot  thy  rights, 
thyjultice.  I  faw  only  my  own  injuries, 
and  the  barbarous  pleafure  of  imbruing  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  perfidious  authors 
of  them. 

Proceed,  fa  id  1  to  the  negro.  What 
hour  ?  What  fignal  ?  What  means  ?  One  of 
us,  faid  he-  pofleffes  a  herb  which  happily 
grovv  s  in  our  climates,  and  which  dei'troys 
iron,    'i^he  lightning  is  not  fwiftt  r  than  itîs 
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efFe6ls.  To-morrow  we  divide  it  amongft- 
our  brethren,  and  apply  it  in  this  very  place, 
Thefe  Europeans  will  not  perceive  its  ope- 
ration. Our  war  fong  (hall  be  the  figna!. 
Our  fetters  fall  off.  Suddenly  we  riie. 
Thefe  fame  fetters  fhall  be  our  arms.  Our 
tyrants,  aftonilhed,  will  be  vanquiftied  as 
foon  as  attacked  ;  and  fhall  perifli  to  the  in- 
dividual laft  of  them.  The  fea  fhall  be 
their  fepulchre,  and  the  theatre  of  our  glory- 
This  is  our  work,  continued  he.  Thefe 
our  chiefs,  pointing  to  fome  of  them.  And 
this  is  my  anfwer,  faid  I  to  him  :  Ven- 
geance and  liberty  !  It  is  enough,  replied 
the  negro.  Leave  me.  Sufpicion  may  be 
awakened. 

I  advanced  fome  fleps,  and  paufed.  My 
joy  will  betray  me,  faid  I  to  myfelf.  Be 
calm,  my  mind.  Imitate  Urban,  The 
traitor  devoured  me  with  a  tranquil  front* 
Let  the  barbarian  be  the  viclim  of  the  art 
vv^hich  he  has  taught  me  ! 

Ferdinand  remarked  my  agitation,  and 
joined  me.  Why,  faid  he,  have  you  min- 
gled with  thefe  negroes?  Was  not  their 
fight  fufficient  to  awaken  your  pangs  ?  Why 
then  did  you  enter  into  difcourfe  with  them? 
Leave  them,  Itanoko. 

Deteflable  paffion  of  revenge  I  Will  it  be 
imagined  ?  I  followed  Ferdinand  without 
remorfe.  I  had  jufl  figned  his  death  war- 
rant ;  yet  his  fight  roufed  no  compalTion  ia 
me. 
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I  do  not  excufe  myfelf  ;  I  willi  only  to  be 
known  entirely  as  I  was.  The  effeét  of  in- 
juftice  is  to  render  him  barbarous  who  is 
the  viéliiT^"^  of  it^  and  fuch  I  became.  It 
feemed  that  all  my  forces  had  waited  this 
fignal  to  return  to  me.  A  rapid  fire  fpread 
itfelf  through  my  veins,  and  the  imprePiion 
of  my  malady  was  inftantaneoufly  effaced. 
I  contemplated  my  viflims  with  cold  cruel- 
ty ;  and  filently  calculated  torments  for 
them.  I  counted  them  and  was  delighted 
with  the  number  w^hich  promifed  to  glut  my 
vengeance.  I  hailened,  by  my  wilhes,  the 
moment  in  which  I  could  praélife  their  tor- 
tures. Then  wifhed  to  delay  them  ft  ill  lon- 
ger, that  I  might  dwell  on  the  pleafure  of 
preparing  them. 

In  the  evening  Urban  called  me  to  him. 
He  made  me  fit  befide  him.  Your  health, 
faid  he  to  me,  appears  to  be  perfe£lly  eflab- 
lifhed,  and  I  w^iili  to  celebrate  your  recove- 
ry. He  took  a  glafs,  filled  it,  and  prefented 
it  to  me  ;  then  filled  his  own,  and  drank  my 
health.  Drink,  monfter  1  faid  I  within  my- 
felf. To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  will  I  drink 
upon  thy  corpfe  1 

Thirty  years  have  paffed  away  fmce  this 
terrible  moment,  and  my  hand  ftill  trembles 
while  I  trace  the  horrible  images  which  hur- 
ried through  my  mind.  I  was  about  to 
drink,  when  Ferdinand  ftayed  my  hand. 
My  God  1  the  gentle  found  of  his  voice  yet 
fills  my  ear.  And  I  I  faid  he  :  Do  you  not 
wifih  that  I  ftiould  drink  your  health  î  What 
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do  you  do,  Ferdinand  ?  cried  I,  with  a  ter- 
ror of  which  I  was  not  mafter.    Who  knows 

but  the  truth  was  fpringing  from  my 

mouth.  Urban  drew  his  lieutenant  by  the 
fleeve.  Obferve,  faid  he,  don't  you  think 
he  will  grow  ftill  ftoviter  ?  What  a  charm- 
*  ing  acquisition  !  This  word  alone  drove  back 
the  difcovery  from  my  lips,  and  recalled  all 
my  former  fury. 

Î  rofe  and  defcended  into  the  gim-room. 
Little  notice  was  taken  of  my  abrupt  depar- 
ture. The  officer  who  had  the  watch  was  in- 
difpofed  he  requefted  Ferdinand  to  perform 
his  duty,  and  I  was  alone  till  midnight. 
More  at  liberty,  I  abandoned  myfelf  without 
conftraint  to  the  ferpents  with  which  I  was 
devoured.  I  was  angiy  v^ ith  myfelf,  that 
the  idea  of  punilhing  Urban  was  not  mine. 
What  would  I  not  have  done,  to  have  exe- 
cuted it  alone  !  I  thirfled  for  all  the  glory, 
and  all  the  pleafure.  But  what  do  I  !  Let 
me  rather  draw  a  veil  over  thefe  terrible 
thoughts  v/hich  agitated  m/  foul. 

Tov^^ard  midnight  Ferdinand  entered. 
You  do  not  fieep  r*  faid  he.  No  :  anfwered 
I5  with  a  bitteniefs  which  I  could  not  re- 
Itrain.  Sleep  is  not  for  an  oppreffed  man. 
I  feel  it,  l^iidhe  with  gentlenefs  ;  but  I  have 
thought  of  you  during  the  whole  watch,  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  are  awake,  for  I  vv'ant  to 
talk  with  you.  He  uttered  thefe  laft  words 
fo  impreifively,  that  Ï  thought  myfelf  difco- 
vered.  A  cold  damp  Ipreadover  my  body. 
iianoko^  faid  Ferdinand  to  me,  we  fhall  footi 
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arrive  ;  fnice  yefterday  every  thing  annouii- 
ces  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land.  I  am 
ignorant  of  my  father's  refohitions  refpefl:- 
ing  you  ;  but  be  they  as  they  may,  it  is  pof- 
fible  you  and  I  may  be  feparated.  He  may 
fend  me  into  Europe,  or  into  fome  other 
part.  He  is  my  father,  and  I  muft  obey  him. 
While  you  are  vmder  mv  eyes,  God  is  my 
witnefs,  I  Vv  ill  prote6l3'Ou  at  the  peril  of  m.y 
îîfe.  But  I  may  be  abfent,  and  you  will  then 
be  without  refoiirce.  Here  are  two  thou- 
imid  crowns  in  gold.  They  nre  all  I  poffefs, 
take  them.  I  have  a  friend  at  St.  Dominp*o 
•who  is  worthy  of  my  confidence,  rnd  I  v/511 
make  vou  known  to  him.  You  lliall  depofit 
this  gold  with  him  ;  and  if  mv  father  ftould 
fell  vou  to  a  ft  ranger,  while  I  am  abfent,  my 
frit-ndwill  re-purchafe  you.  The  fum  is 
fufficient  to  procure  your  liberty.  Then 
take  >^our  departure,  return  to  your  own 
countrv,  though  I  muft  never  fee  vou  more. 
If  r>i\'  ft^ther  ftould  keep  you  himfelf,  my 
duty  to  him  will  not  permit  this  :  but  flave- 
ly  may  appear  hard  to  vou,  and  I  may  not 
be  there  to  foften  it.  The  deftre  of  flight 
mav  feize  upon  rou.  This  would  be  trub" 
a  misfortune,  the  greateft  perhnps  that  could 
Iiaj.pen  to  vou:  but  the  man  that  fiiffers  does 
not  ;.îhvpv-s  reficél.  This  money  at  leaft  will 
be  of  ferv ice  to  ^  ou.  Without  it  you  woidd 
proVrably  be  re-tiikcn,  and  death  would  a- 
wait  you.  At  the  worft,  you  will  have 
more  V.ope  of  cfcaping  the  laws  with  it  ; 
there  are  few  obftacles  which  this  metal 
r?)nnot  remove.  Take  it  :  it  is  yours. 
Wliatever   may  happen,  let  the  name  of 
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rerdinaUd  ever  be  dear  to  -fou.  Never 
forget  it.  Il  is  the  only  recompenfe  v/hich 
I  aik  of  you. 

I  cannot  clefcribe  what  pafiecl  in  my  heart 
during  this  difcourfe.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
Ferdinand,  From  whence  comes  this  gold? 
faid  I.  Ofwhat moment  is  that. ^  anf^^ered 
he,v/ith  an  aRoniihed  air.  Yet  inform  me 
added  I.  It  is  the  lait  requeft  which  I  make 
you.  I  law  a  noble  bluili  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  eyes  were  caft  dovv^n  v/ith  lliame.  You 
v/aniit,  faid  he,  be  facisiied.  My  father  is 
rich.  Every  year  he  gives  me  nearly  this 
fum  for  my  pleafurcs.  I  give  them  to  the 
unfortunate  ;  you  are  unfortunate  ;  and  you 
have  a  right  to  my  friendihip.  I  accept  it, 
anfwered  I.  At  the fe  words  I  r of e.  I  dref- 
fedmvfelf  with  precipitation.    Follow  me  ! 

faid  I  to  Ferdinand  Whither  do  you 

go  Follow  1  I  will  iliew  you/'' 

I  mounted  the  ftairs  without  feeming  to 
touch  them.  I  arrived  at  Urban'^s  chamber. 
I  opened  the  door.  Ferdinand^  aftonifaed, 
follows  me  in  filence.  Rife,  captain,  fa-id  I, 
entering  the  room.  I  muftfpeak  with  you. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  What  does  he  want  ? 
faid  Urban  J  looking  at  his  fon.  I  do  not 
know,  replied  Ferdinand,  You  fliall  know, 
faid  Î,  rife.  He  hurries  on  his  clothes,  and 
Ï  place  myfelf  betv/een  the  father  and  fon„ 
See  this  gold  1  faid  I  to  Urban.  Rear  what 
your  fon  would  do  !  I  then  run  through  the 
converfation  of  Ferdinand,  At  prefent^ 
continued  I,  tell  me  how  I  fliali  requite  this. 
G  2 
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benefaftor  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  cried 
Ferdinand.  He  is  mad,  faid  Urban,  A  fine 
empioy  of  money  ! — "  No  exclamations, 
captain,  but  anfwer  me."^ — My  eyes,  my  air, 
m^/ tone  afloniflied  him.  Well,  faid  he, 
wiih  embarrafiment,  he  is  your  benefaélor, 

love  him.— — Is  that  all?*'  What  more 

can  be  ?  anfwerer  he.  You  will  never  be 
rich  enough  to  return  his  money,  which 

would  be   much  better.  "  Return  !  Is 

this  the  extent  of  European  gratitude  ?"  

Is  not  that  enough,  faicl  the  captain.- — "  Not 
for  a  negro.  Ferdinand^  your  virtue  merits 
another  price.  You  have  faved  my  life  ; 
you  would  reftore  my  liberty.  Well,  I  will 
repay  you.  Behold  your  father.  I  return 
him  to  you.  I  fave  his  life.'' — Heavens  : 
cried  they  both. 

See,  Urba7ij  continued  I,  the  place  in 
which  we  are.  It  was  here  that  you  receiv- 
ed me  ;  here  that  I  implored  your  pity  ;  that 
I  poured  out  my  fecrets,  and  my  forrows  in- 
to your  bofom.  If  this  infenfible  furniture 
could  fpeak,  it  would  all  aUeil  my  candour, 
my  confidence  :  but  you — it  would  reproach 
you  with  perfidy,  with  avarice,  with  barba- 
rity. If  to  fuch  crimes,  you  add  the  horri- 
ble paffion  of  revenge,  imagine  the  pleafure 
which  I  muft  take  in  punilhing  the  author 
of  my  torments  ;  feel  the  facrifice  I*  now 
make  to  gratitude.  In  fome  hours  you  were 
doomed  to  die.  You,  your  foldiers,  your 
failors,  your  fon  ! — all  v/ould  have  perifhed. 
I  did  not  conceive  this  defign  ;  my  heart 
^vas  incapable  of  it.    But,  from  the  moment 
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it  was  communicated  to  me,  it  filled  me  with 
joy.  I  then  owed  only  my  liie  to  Ferdinand', 
that  was  little.  Now  he  would  procure  me 
liberty  :  This  is  every  thing  to  me.  Such 
a  benefaélion  cannot  be  paid  but  by  a  great 
effort.  My  wrongs,  my  vengeance,  are  all 
forgotten  :  and  my  debt  is  diftharged.  Fer^ 
diiiand^  there  is  your  gold  ;  I  return  it  ;  and 
you,  Urban^  if  your  heart  is  capable  of  feel« 
in  g  what  you  ov/e  to  me,  I  fwear  to  ^you 
botii  an  eternal  friendfliip. 

Imagine,  if  poiTihle,  tke  aftonifliment,  the 
joj^,  the  tranfports  of  Urban  and  Ferdinands, 
They  folded  me  in  their  arms  ;  our  tears 
were  mingled  ;  the  delightful  names  of  fa- 
ther, fon,  friend,  deliverer,  were  confound- 
ed together.  He  favecl  your  life,  m^y  fa- 
ther !  cried  Ferdinand,  Oh  Heaven  1  re- 
compenfe  his  virtue  I  Ah,  rather,  ûiid  I, 
may  heaven  recompenfe  your  virtue,  with- 
out which  I  had  been  criminal.  Blefs  you 
both,  added  Urban^  preiTmg  us  to  his  bofom. 
Alas  !  it  v/as  not  repentance  which  forced 
this  exclamation  from  him.  It  was  the  joy 
of  aman  efcaped  from  the  extremity  of  dan- 
ger. Such  was  Urban;  fuch  did  he  re- 
main to  his  death.  No  wonder  :  when  man 
fufFers  himfelf  to  be  fubdued  by  a  defpi ca- 
ble paffion,  he  becomes  at  length  fo  corrupt- 
ed that  the  examples  of  virtue  do  but  pafs 
fiightiy  over  his  heart. 

They  foon  prefied  me  to  unfold  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plot,  and  I  relieved  their 
anxiety,    Urba?iy  who  liftened  only  to  his 
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ferocious  feeliiigs,  fpoke  of  nothing  but  tor- 
tures. Whom  v/ould  you  punilh  ?  faîd  î, 
Negroes.^  recoUccl  that  you  owe  your  life 
to  the  facriiice  of  the  jufl  refenttiient  of  a 
negrc.  'I'hink  of  what  they  were  ;  what 
they  now  txpcri  nee  ;  and  the  fate  which 
av/aiis  them  ;  dC'  not  forget  that  they  are 
men  like  )ourfelf ,  then,  if  you  dare,  fpcak 
of  punifiiment  !  My  dear  ItanGko^  cried  uV- 
ta/i^  ÏÏ  V,  V-  do  not  terrify  th.m  by  an  exam- 
ple oi  fcverity  we  may  iliil  trem'de  for  our 
iivcs.  Away  Î  I  know  them  better  than 
y  ou,  anf  .vertd  L  If  you  will  employ  rigour, 
deflroy  the  lah  of  them,  or  I  will  not  an- 
fwer  for  your  faiety.  Yet  leave  it  to  me 
to  hniih  ni)  work  ;  only  order  thefe  negroes 
on  deck.  How  ;  fo  early  ?  faid  Urban, 
What  docs  the  hour  import,  anfwered  I, 
when  the  caufe  is  urgent  I 

Immedir.tely  the  orders  are  given.  Ur- 
han^  who  had  not  a  foul  which  could  imagine 
the  generofity  of  thcfe  opprtiled  negroes, 
armed  his  failors  :  and  ranged  them  along 
the  deck.  The  hatchways  are  opened. 
The  negroes,  furprifed  at  the  hour  in  which 
they  are  called,  afcend  v/ith  aftonifnment. 
Soon  they  are  all  affembled.  I  take  Ferdi- 
nand  by  the  hand.  Come,  my  friend,  faid 
I  to  him  :  fear  nothing.  We  advance  into 
the  midft  of  them.  I'hey  fix  their  alarmed 
looks  upon  me.  I  raife  my  voice  :  I  re- 
count my  liightfrom  Darnel;  my  confidence 
in  Urban;  his  perfidy;  the  tendernefs  of 
Ferdinand  ;  his  laft  inftancc  of  generofity  ; 
finally  the  fcene  of  the  lall  night.    Then,  I 
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continued  with  vehemence  :  oil  negroes, 
which  of  you  would  have  courage  to  plunge 
the  dagger  into  the  bofom  of  his  benefaclor? 
Which  of  yoQ,  charged  as  I  was  with  the 
horrid  fecret,  v/ould  not  have  fallen  w^ith  re- 
morfe  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer?  But  w  :.s 
it  enough  to  fave  his  life  alone?  Muilhe  live 
only  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  his  couritr  ;  « 
men  ?  of  his  father  ?  I  have  not  hsd  this  fe- 
rocious courage.  I  could  not  fave  my  friend 
to  render  him  rAore  wretched  than  Ï  have 
ever  been.  Behold  him  to  whom  I  owe  all! 
He  w^hofe  virtues  have  fnatclied  the  fatal 
avowal  wdiich  deceives  your  hopes.  Fall 
at  his  feet.  It  is  a  negro,  it  is  one  of  your 
countrymen,  whofe  fetters  he  would  break. 
Puniili  nie  alone.  I  have  betrayed  you. 
Take  my  life.  It  is  yours.  But  refpeft  his 
father,  in  him  ;  as  he  refpecls  you  ail.  in 
T>ie. 

Scarcely  had  Î  finiHied  when  a  confufed 
murmur  rofe  among  them.  The}^  cried, 
negro,  thou  haft  loPi  us  but  thou  haft  ful- 
filled thy  duty.  All  crouded  round  Ferdi-- 
nand ;  each  wilîied  to  fpeak  to  him  ;  to 
touch  the  generous  hand  v;hich  had  deigned 
to  foften  the  miferies  of  one  of  their  cou.n- 
trymen.  One  of  them  cried  :  This,  oh 
youth  Î  This  is  the  herb  which  would  de- 
livered us  !  and  he  threw  it  into  the  waves. 

î  ilew^  to  Urban,  ^'  Remark  thefe  peo- 
ple whom  Europeans  tre?d  with  clifdain.'' 

Tl  is  vv^as  a  day  of  joy  :  if  fuch  there  can 
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be  in  fiavery.  Refrefhments  were  diftri- 
buted  with  abundance  to  the  negroes.  The 
failors  (one  of  the  be  ft  as  well  as  the  rough- 
eft  clafies  of  men)  moved  with  the  fcene, 
mingled  with  the  negroes  ;  and  pafTed  the 
the  day  in  diverfions  with  them. 

The  efforts  v/hich  Urban  had  made,  to  ex- 
prcfs  his  rDpture  on  being  fo  critically  de- 
livered, exhaufted  all  his  generofily.  Du- 
ring fome  days,  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  his 
fon  purfaing  him  and  eloquently  pointing 
out  to  him  his  duty  :  his  frozen  foul  did  not 
underftand  them.  I  made  no  complaint  ; 
and,  proud  to  have  ihewn  in  flavery  all  the 
energy  of  a  free  man,  I  left  Urban  to  recon- 
cile himfelf  to  the  difgrace  of  continuing  to 
hold  me  in  bondage. 

At  length  we  faw  land  ;  and  the  next  day 
we  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cape  Francois, 
in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  Ferdinand 
defcended  iirft  from  the  ibip,  and  I  follow- 
ed him.  He  haftened  to  embrace  his  mo- 
ther ;  while  Urbajij  more  occupied  with  h:s 
commercial  concerns  than  conjugal  tender- 
nefs,  remained  at  the  port  to  foperintend  the 
debarking  of  his  negroes.  Every  thing  an- 
nounced opulence  in  his  houfe  ;  but  the  wor- 
thy mother  of  Ferdinand  was  its  moii  ])re- 
clous  ornarfAent.  She  was  foon  informed  of 
my 'misforlune,  Ihe  deigned  to  honour  them 
with  tears,  and  I  perceived  that  Ihe  cletefted 
the  proceedings  of  an  huiband  whom  decen- 
cy reftrained  her  from  condtmniA^g  openly. 
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k  do  not  dwell  on  the  appearance,  which 
every  where  prefented  itfelf  to  me,   of  ^ 
wealth,  of  pomp,  and  fplendour  :  altiiough 
a  new^  fpe6lacle  to  a  negro  who  fcarcely  fuf- 
peéls  all  the  refinements  of  luxury,  which 
the  little  fentimcnts  of  pride,  and  tiie  incon- 
ftancy  of  civilized  people  have  transformed 
into  wants.    That  which  made  the  greateil 
impreffion  on  me  v/as,  that  noble  famdiarity 
between  men  ;  that  flattering  refpeél  to- 
wards women  ;  thofe  multiplied  ihades  of 
delicate  attentions,  v/hich  would  be  fo  deli- 
cious if  they  took  their  rife  from  the  heart  ; 
and  v/hich  are  fo  abundantly  found  among 
thefe  people.    But  too  foon  I  perceived  all 
thofe  charms  were  but  a  fmiiing  mailv, 
a  beautiful  veil,  merely  defigned  to  conceal 
deformities.    I  obferved  that  the  will  of 
thefe  colonifts  was  rarely  in  union  v/ith 
their  a6lions  ;  that  their  politeneis,  their 
friendfhip,  even  their  love,  formed  rather 
alanguage  of  converfation,  than  an  expreifion 
of  fentiment  ;   that  the  man  whom  they 
overwhehned   with   elleem,    the  women 
whom  they  intoxicated  with  incenfe,  were 
facriîiced  without  regret  to  the  faliies  of 
wit:   and  that,  while  they  were  jealous  of 
affecîting  a  fort  of  profound  genius  and  re- 
flection, they  were  ambitious  of  circulating 
an  univerfal  laugh.    I  faw  that  pleafure  was 
their  fole  bufmefs,  and  laffitude  their  faith- 
ful companion  ;  that  their  deure  proceeded 
rather  from  their  will  than  from  their  heart; 
and,  in  fine,  that  they  were  tke  dear  idol 
of  themfeives. 
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Yet  has  prejudice  raifed  a  barrier  between 
the  Europeans  of  the  iilands  and  us,  which 
all  the  amiabienefs  of  the  French  has  not 
the  power  to  deftroy.  In  every  thing  which 
concerns  a  negro,  gentlenefs,  humanity, 
even  decency  difappears.  This  engaging 
Frenchman  is  fuddeniy  metaniorpholed  in- 
to a  tyger  (8)  who  regards  us  with  fierce- 
nefs  ;  invents  nev/  outrages  to  inflicl  upon 
us  ;  and  contemplates  them  with  coolnefs. 
Love,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  fenfual 
emotion,  even  love  cannot  difarm  him  j  and 
the  female  negro  fometimes  hears  the  order 
for  her  tortures,  from  the  lips  which  had 
juft  laviflied  tendernefs  upon  her. 

Nay,  the  European  women  of  the  colo- 
nies, women  whofe  fenfibility  fhould  confti- 
tute  their  glory,  and  v/ho  are  convulfed  at 
the  little  fufterings  of  a  fpaniel,  thefe  very 
Vv  omen  v/ill  look  with  cool  attention,  on  the 
bloody  fides  of  an  unhappy  negro  (g.)  An 
equivocal  jeft  fpreads  a  modeft  blufh  over 
the  faces  oi  thefe  fame  women,  yet  will  they 
behold  with  unaverting  eye  the  revolting 
fight  of  a /^/z^^r,  in  v/hich  fleeping  negroes 
are  crowded  together  without  diftin6lion  of 
fex.  Such  are  the  planters  of  the  American 
ifles,  fuch  their  amiable  companions.  Eu- 
rope would  doubt  the  truth  ;  if  this  truth  had 
nQt  been  too  often  verified. 

Urban  treated  me,  during  fome  months 
with  tolerable  kindnefs  ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  could  not  yet  forget  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life,  or  that  he  feared  the  reproach- 
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cs  of  his  fon.  I  employed  this  calm  to  finifli 
my  education,  which  Dumont  had  commen- 
ced. Ferdinand''^  zeal  procured  the  beft 
mafters  to  inftruél  me  ;  and,  my  application 
feconding  the  difpofitions  of  nature,  I  could 
not  only  fpeak  and  write  the  French  lan- 
guage with  precifion,  but  I  alfo  acquired 
Ibme  notions  of  polite  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Mufic  above  all  w^as  a  delicious  flat- 
tery to  my  tafte  :  with  us  Ihe  is  barbarous, 
here  I  found  her  worthy  to  be  the  filler  of 
the  Mufes.  I  had  fome  voice,  and  foon 
learned  to  ally  it  with  the  fvv^eet  founds  of 
the  harp.  I  endeavoured  by  ftudy  to  ac- 
quire refources  which  might  foften  the  ri- 
gour of  a  life,  w^hich  prefaged  only  unhap- 
pinefs.  Ferdinand^  while  he  contributed 
to  this,  thought  of  rendering  me,  in  other 
eyes,  more  worthy  of  the  friendlhip  which 
he  bore  me  ;  and  Urban  did  not  forbid  it, 
becaufe  thefe  talents  attached  anew  price  to 
his  Have  which  flattered  his  avarice.  Thus 
three  fentiments,  altogether  unconne6led, 
concurred  to  form  my  education. 

Ferdinand^  although  young  and  furroun- 
ded  with  feducing  pleafures,  was  not  led  by 
thofe  to  negleél  his  duties.  When  he  cul- 
tivated in  me  the  talents  which  gave  luftre 
to  man,  he  did  not  negleél  religion  which 
gives  ftrength  to  virtue.  He  brought  me 
acquainted  with  father  BrunOj  the  friend  of 
whom  he  had  fpoken  to  me.  I  found  in  this 
ecclefiaflie  the  friendfliip  of  a  parent,  the  ac- 
compliihments  oPa  man  of  the  world,  and 
the  zeal  of  an  apoftle.    When  he  found  mc 
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fufficiently  inflrufted,  he  confummated  his 
work  by  uniting  me  to  the  children  of  the 
church.  Alas  1  I  could  not  altogether  pre- 
ferve  myfelf  from  a  painful  refle6lion.  How 
diffeient,  faid  I,  the  circumftances  of  this 
ceremony  from  thofe  which  Dumont  pro- 
mifed  me  !  When  I  Ihould  have  paffed  from 
the  font  of  baptifm  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 
to  be  united  to  my  Amelia  J 

My  dear  Ferdinand^  and  the  perfon 
whom  after  him  I  moft  refpeél,  deigned  to 
accompany  me.  This  was  the  amiable,  the 
virtuous  Honoria.  She  had  long  captivated 
the  heart  of  Ferdinand.  SurpalTmg  him  in 
graces,  and  the  rival  of  his  virtues,  they 
were  formed  to  render  each  other  happy. 
Their  parents  had  mutually  confented  to 
their  union,  which  was  delayed  only  till  Ur- 
ban  ftiould  quit  commerce,  and  fettle  his  af- 
fairs. Thus  had  Honoria  a  right  to  look 
forward  to  felicity,  but  for  a  brother,  the 
lhame  and  horror  of  nature. 

M.  de  — ,  the  father  of  Honoria^  had 
an  affeélioa  for  his  children,  which  led  him 
into  weaknefs  and  error  ;  yet,  though  early 
a  widower,  his  indulgence  had  no  ill  effeâ; 
G-n  his  daughter.  A  happy  difpofition  con- 
tinually correéled  the  faults  of  education. 
It  was  not  thus  with  his  fon.  Born  in  a 
burning  climate,  devoured  by  dangerous  paf- 
fions,  furroundedwith  the  wanton  luxuries  of 
the  American  ifles,  foon  did  he  become  a- 
bandoned  to  the  moft  unbridled  diforders. 
Hi&  father  perceived  it  ;  but^  his  tendemefs- 
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fubduing  his  reafon,  he  negleéled  that  pater- 
nal feverity  which  would  probably  have  re- 
preffed  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  man,  who 
now  braved  his  feeble  remonllrances.  Ho- 
noria  ftood  a  gentle  mediatrix  between  her 
father  and  brother.  She  hid  from  the  griefs 
of  one,  the  enormities  of  the  other  ;  flie 
confumed  her  days  in  thefe  cares,  which 
were  repaid  with  reiterated  ingratitude. 

The  forbearance  of  Urban,  with  regard 
to  me,  was  daily  changing  to  a  different  con- 
diiél.  His  intereft  no  longer  compelled 
him  torefpeél  me  ;  my  health  was  fully  re- 
eftabliihed  ;  and  I  was  as  completely  form- 
ed,  as  to  height  and  mufcle,  as  it  was  pro« 
bable  I  fliould  ever  be.  My  talents  were 
well  cultivated  ;  and  in  Ihort  I  was,  accor- 
ding to  his  manner  of  reafoning,  a  precious 
(lave,  whofe  fale  could  not  fail  to  be  uncom- 
monly  lucrative.  He  had  no  defign  now, 
but  to  enure  me  to  the  fpecies  of  fervice 
to  vv^hich  I  was  deftined  j  and  to  bend  my 
will,  in  good  time,  to  every  thing  which 
the  caprice  of  my  future  mafters  might  re- 
quire of  me  :  a  quality  which  Urban  thought 
wanting  to  make  me  complete.  It  was  long 
before  I  perceived  this  change.  Urged  by 
my  friendiliip  for  Ferdinand^  even  by  grati- 
tude for  the  fpecies  of  calm  which  Urban- 
fuffered  me  to  enjoy,  I  did  every  thing 
which  his  fancy  could  fuggeii  to  him  to  com« 
mand.  Was  there  occafion  to  fly  to  his  dif- 
tant  poffv.  fiions  with  his  orders^  to  run  ten 
times  a  day  throughout  the  vv'hole  city,  on  the 
iiide  concerns  of  his  houie,  my  aélivity  kept 
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pace  with  his  will,  and  my  fatigues  coft  mc 
nothing.  But  at  length  I  faw  that  every 
thing  which  I  placed  to  the  account  of  my 
good  will,  paffed  in  his  eyes  as  duties  which 
were  binding  vipon  me.  Infeniibly  the  tone 
of  the  mailer  fucceeded  to  civility  ;  and 
rudenefs,  in  its  turn,  replaced  the  tone  of 
the  mailer.  Then  all  the  horror  of  my 
fate,  which  an  illufion  had  lulled  during 
feme  months,  awakened  with  renewed  vi- 
gour. Is  it  this  then  that  Is  referved  for 
me  !  cried  I  with  grief.  Is  it  thus  that  I 
am  flowly  to  approach  this  death  which  a 
new  religion  forbids  me  tohafien  !  Well  !  I 
will  fuffer  with  patience.  But,  Oh  God  of 
the  univerfe  !  let  my  father,  Dumont^  Ame- 
I'la^  be  ever  ignorant  of  the  wretchednefs  of 
Itanoko  ! 

I  carefully  concealed  my  forrows  from 
■  Ferdinand.  I  felt  hov^  his  heart  would  be 
torn,  and  I  feared  ftill  more  to  degrade  a  fa- 
ther in  his  eyes  -,  yet  he  often  furprifed  in 
my  countenance  the  trouble  of  my  foul. 
The  fight  affeéled  him,  and  I  laboured,  by 
faife  appearances  of  ferenity,  to  turn  afide 
the  fulpicions  I  could  not  deflroy.  The  fa- 
ther, who  feared  the  virtues  of  his  fon  as 
much  as  I  dreaded  the  alarms  of  his  friend- 
fhip,  fiever  treated  me  harihly  in  his  pre- 
fence  ;  but  Ferdinand  was  not  deceived. 
At  length  he  appeared  extremely  deje6led  ; 
he  paffed  almoll  his  whole  time  with  Hono- 
ria  ;  and  I  no  longer  could  difcover  that 
air  of  futisfaélion  with  which  he  had  always 
encountered  me.    In  vain  I  interrogated 
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him  ;  his  attentive  friendfiiip  always  fhiin- 
iiecl  a  confidence  which  muft  have  plunged 
a  poignard  into  my  heart.  Brzino  was  my 
fole  refource  ;  in  his  bofcm  I  poured  out 
all  my  forrows.  He  received  them  with 
compallion,  and  healed  my  mind  by  the 
confolations  of  phiiofophy  and  religion. 

One  day  a  violent  altercation  arofe  be- 
tvv^een  Urbcin  and  m}  ftif.  A  female  negro 
of  his  houfe  oP^ended  him  ;  I  was  prefent. 
Urban  feized  a  whip,  the  common  inftru- 
ment  of  the  often,  mijuft  v/rath  of  the  plan- 
ters, and  in  the  prefent  circumftance  too 
rigorous  for  a  light  offence.  Urban  prefen- 
ted  It  to  me,  and  ordered  me  tO:  chailife  the 
negro.  Command  me,  faid  Î,  with  mode- 
ration,  to  do  any  thing  for  your  fervice, 
which  I  can  execute  without  bafenefs^  and  I 
w  ill  perform  it  with  zeal  ;  but  do  not  re^ 
quire  me  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  timid  wo- 
man, who  is  already  afliamed  to  have  offen- 
ded you.  To  chaftife  her  who  ofi'ends  me, 
is  to  ferve  me,  he  anfwered  hazily.  If  the 
challifement  be  juft,  replied  I,  exercife  it 
yourfelf.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  opofe  it. 
Would  you,  cried  he  with  fury,  that  I  fnould 
difhonour  m)  felf  b)^  rainng  my  hand  againft 
her?  I  think,  faid  I,  honour  is  not  more 
wounded  by  executing,  than,  by  giving  an 
unjull  order  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  honour 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you.  The  bj^nour  of 
a  (lave  1  replied  he,  with  irony,^  It  de- 
pends only  on  my  own  will  to  be  no  longer 
this  flave,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  remem- 
brance, I  replied  with  palEon.  Had  you  al- 
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ways  liftened  to  the  honour  of  which  voa 
are  now  fo  jealous,  never  would  vou  have 
had  the  right  to  treati  me  as  a  Have.  Does 
the  wretch  reafon  with  me  ?  exclaimed  he, 
almoil  fufibcated  with  rage.  I  friw  him 
place  himfelf  in  a  menacing  poflure.  If^ 
rinfortunately  he  had  itruck  me,  I  had  lofc 
myfeif.  I  perceived  the  danger  ;  tlie  door 
was  open  ;  I  threw  myfeif  out,  and  fled* 
Father  Bruno  was  my  refuge  i  more  firong» 
ly  affected  than  ufupJ,  our  converfation  led 
us  far  into  the  night.  At  length  I  took  my 
leave,  little  fufpeéling  how  long  it  would  be 
before  I  ihould  return  into  his  friendly 
houfe  ;  and  far  from  forefeeing  how  much 
my  friendihip  might  colt  him. 

When  I  returned,  I  learned  that  Urban 
was  become  calm  ;  and  had  forgotten  or 
ieigned  to  forget,  our  altercation.  Ferdl- 
na7id  had  retired;  I  afcended  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  tender  familiarity  with  which 
he  honoured  me,  allowed  me  that  liberty  at 
every  hour.  I  opened  the  door,  I  faw  feve- 
ral  trunks  extended,  and  Ferdinand  bufv  in 
filling  them.  I  cried  out  at  this  hght,  Ah, 
this  tells  me  the  caufe  of  your  forrow  !  It 
is  this  that  you  wifli  to  conceal  from  me  ! 
Y  ou  leave  me  I  Oh  God  at  what  a  time  !  It 
is  too  true,  anfweredhe  ;  and  w^ould  to  God 
I  could  conceal  it  even  from  myfeif.  I  quit 
a  mother,  a  lover,  a  friend  !  nut  my  father 
muft  be  obeyed.  I  lofe  you,  faid  I.  Alas  1 
what  will  become  of  me  !  Who  will  now 
prefcrve  me  from  the  fury  of  your  father  ? 
at  kaftp  your  prefence  taught  me  to  fupport 
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his  injuries.  Can  I  now  anfwer  for  ni)  felf  r 
Be  yet  patient,  faid  he,  for  another  year, 
I  fliali  not  be  longer  abfent.  On  my  return, 
I  lhall  be  united  to  Honoria  ;  her  defign  is 
to  demand  you  of  him,  on  the  day  oi  our 
marriag*:i  ;  decency  will  not  permit  hiui  to 
refufe  tlie  requeit  in  the  preicnce  of  both 
our  families.  I  can  give  you  no  further 
comfort,  fiiid  he,  embracing  me  ;  and  is  not 
fuch  a  hope,  Itanoko^  v/orth  ail  that  it  will 
coft  you  to  buy  it  ?  But  cannot  Î  go  wdth 
you  t  faid  I.  My  father  will  not  confent 
to  that,  faid  he.  I  have  propofed  it  to  him. 
I  have  long  fmce  depouted  with  Bruno  the 
two  thoufand  crowns  which  you  retiirned 
on  the  day  of  the  revolt.  It  will  be  a  re- 
fource.  Bruno  will  never  abandon  you  : 
and  Honoria^  think  you  that  ihe  w^iil  ever 
forget  you  ? 

He  rrxade  fome  vain  efforts  to  confole  me. 
I  faw  that  he  had  reafon  on  his  fide,  yet  it 
wr'S  of  no  avail  j  this  fatal  departure  v/as 
to  me  the  fignal  of  ail  my  future  rniferics. 
1  could  not  yet  forefee  them,  I  could  not 
even  fafpeél  them,  but  I  felt  them  ;  and  by 
a  fentiment  vv^hich  v/as  inconceivable  to  my- 
felf,  while  I  would  have  given,  my  blood  to 
have  follov/ed  Ferdinand^  I  faw  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  that  very  wiih  would  have 
caufed  new  anguifii  to  me.  It  fee  meet  as 
if  my  heart  would  have  been  torn  from  me, 
had  I  been  driven  from  St.  Domingo.  I 
avow  it  to  my  lhame  :  I  know  not  if  this 
terror  had  not  as  much  fliare  in  my  diilrefs 
as  the  lofs  of  Ferdinand,    Be  it  that  wt^ 
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have  prefenliments  of  ill  ;  or  rather  that 
the  active  imagination  of  man  is  like  a  glafs 
which  reproduces,  under  a  thoufand  forms^. 
the  chagrins  of  the  foul,  who  the  dupe  of 
this  iiluiion  fancies  flie  fees  into  futurity  ; 
for  my  part,  it  had  rarely  happened  that  this, 
ilrange  feeling  has  not  given  me  alarms 
previa  LIS  to  all  the  great  events  of  my  life.. 
It  foreran  the  battle,  the  hour  of  my  flight 
to  Urban's  veffel,  the  confpiracy  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  it  preffed  upon  me  now,  and  it  did 
not  deceive  me. 

I  concealed  not  from  Ferdinand  the  in- 
voluntary contradi6lion  of  my  fentiments. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  tumultuous,  fcenes- 
through  which  I  had  paffed  fmce  my  fepa- 
ration  from  Amelia^  and  which  had  dellroy- 
ed  the  natural  equilibrium  of  my  mind,. 
We  paffed  the  night  in  mutual  condolence. 
Alas  !  he  was  more  courageous  than  I, 
vv^hile  he  fuffered  more.  I  was  only  to  be 
deprived  of  a  friend  ;  he,  of  a  friend  and  a 
lover.  He  informed  me  that  his  father  be- 
ing about  to  quit  commerce,  was  fending 
him  to  France  to  wind  up  fome  affairs  which 
were  intricate,  and  required  the  prefence 
of  one  of  them.  He  hoped  a  whole  year 
would  not  be  nect  ffary  for  this  purpofe,  and 
he  Ihould  probably  return  fooner  than  he 
had  given  me  reafT)n  to  expeél. 

All  was  ready.  The  day  of  his  depar- 
ture arrived:  the  failors  of  the  veffel  in 
which  he  was  to  embark  came  to  carry 
away  his  luggage,  and  informed  him  that 
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the  wind  was  fair.  At  thefe  words,  melt- 
ing into  tears,  I  precipitated  myfelf  into  his 
arms.  Cherilli,  cried  he,  the  principles 
M^hich  we  have  cultivated  together  ;  thefe 
will  confole  and  fuftain  you  ;  they  will  be- 
friend you  more  pov/er fully  than  î  ;  be  faith- 
ful to  Ùiem,  they  will  not  abandon  )  cu  to 
mifery.  We  held  each  other  long  embra- 
ced without  fpeaking.  He  fnatched  himfelf 
from  my  arms.  Carry  my  homage  to  JIo^ 
noria,  faidhe  ;  refpeélher,  ftie  has  promifed 
me  to  watch  over  your  happinefs. 

He  went  to  the  apartment  of  his  father 
who  wifhed  to  conduél  him  on  board.  They 
went  out  filently,  to  fpare  the  tender  heart 
of  madam  Urban  the  pain  of  a  farewell.  I 
followed  them.  Urban,  dextrous  at  diffimu- 
lation,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  our  quar- 
rel of  the  preceding  morning  ;  he  fpoke  to 
me  with  gentlenefs.  W e  took  a  boat  from 
the  port  and  were  foon  on  board  the  veffel. 
She  was  already  under  way  ;  we  remained 
but  an  inftant  in  her.  I  feized  the  hand  of 
Ferdinand — I  laid  it  on  my  heart  ;  it  was 
the  only  aélion  of  which  I  was  capable. 
His  father  embraced  him  twenty  times.  He 
loved  him  pafTionately.  We  defcended  into 
our  boat  ;  foon  were  we  far  from  the  fhip 
which  already  proceeded  rapidly.  Urban, 
who  had  fat  down  to  conceal  his  tears  (the 
only  tears  which  he  was  ever  feen  to  Ihed) 
turned  his  head  ;  ftill  perceived  his  fon  ; 
flretched  out  his  arms  toward  him,  till  dif- 
tance  hid  him  from  his  fight.  It  was  his 
laft  adieu  ;  never  was  he  to  fee  him  more. 
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Inftead  of  returning  to  land  Urban  fhew- 
ed  our  rowers  a  Spanifli  veffel  which  was 
anchored  at  fome  diflance  ;  and  ordered 
them  to  condu6l  us  to  her.  I  took  little  no- 
tice of  the  order,  yet  I  fawthe  vifit  was  pre- 
meditated, for  the  captain  was  on  deck  rea- 
dy to  receive  Urban.  I  had  never  obferved 
th  is  man  to  be  among  his  acquaintance  ;  their 
conneélion  furprlfed,  but  did  not  alarm  me» 
Urban  faid,  captain,  I  have  juft  bid  farewell 
to  my  fon  who  has  failed  for  France,  and  I 
am  come  tobreakfaft  with  you,  and  to  feek 
fome  amufe  ment  that  may  diffipate  my  re- 
flétions. You  are  very  welcome,  replied 
the  captain,  condu6ling  him  into  his  cabin. 
As  for  me,  Ï  fat  down  on  the  deck  ;  and 
there,  without  reftraint,  delivered  up  myfelf 
to  grief. 

In  about  an  hour  a  fervant  of  the  Spa- 
niard informed  me  that  my  prefence  was 
required  in  the  cabin.  I  rofe  and  entered* 
Urban  J  the  captain,  and  fome  officers,  were 
converfmg  in  the  Spanifh  language  ;  which 
Urban  fpoke  extremely  well.  When  he  per- 
ceived me,  he  faid  to  me  in  French,  with 
an  air  of  familiar  complaifance  (which  he 
fo  well  knew  to  ufe  on  occafions)  my  poor 
Itanoko^  you  are  as  forrowful  as  I  am  ;  but 
you  fhall  notrefufe  to  give  thefe  gentlemen 
an  idea  of  your  talents-,  to  repay  them  for 
their  kind  reception  of  me.  Come,  take 
this  harp  ;  touch  it,  and  accompany  it  with 
your  voice.  You  know  I  am  fcarcely  in  a 
condition  to  fmg,  faid  I  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
I  will  not  do  to  oblige  you.    Except  to  beat 
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my  negro  woman,  anfwered  he.  I  was  fi- 
lent. I  faw  him  fmile  and  wink  at  the  Spa- 
nifti  captain.  Is  it  poffible  he  can  have  in- 
formed him?  faid  I  to  myfeif.  Then  thefe 
Europeans  have  not  the  fame  modefty  as 
we.  A  negro  would  not  fpeak  fo  willingly 
of  his  Ihame. 

I  took  the  harp.    I  ran  over  a  prelude  ; 
then  fang  thefe  couplets. 

Melodious  lyre^  that  erst  could  yield 
Impassioii^d  sounds^  in  friendship'*  s  praise^ 
Henceforth  he  raute  ;  or  be  my  grief 
Henceforth  the  subject  of  thy  lays  : 
The  gen'^rous  aEl^  the  grateful  hearty 
Thy  favourite  theme  no  longer  he  ; 
For  he ^  for  whom  thou^rt  'çoont  to  sxvelly 
No  longer  hears  thy  harmony* 

NegleSl  and  silence  he  thy  doom^ 
Nor  chear  the  night  nor  wake  the  morn  ; 
In  joyless  apathy  remain^ 
Like  me^  desponding  arui for  lorn; 
Thy  dulcet  song  no  Tuare  must  breathe 
The  mingling  chords  of  mirth  and  glee  ; 
For  he^  for  whom  thou^rt  wont  to  swelly 
No  longer  hears  thy  harmony. 

When  I  had  ceafed  they  covered  me  witk 
eulogiums  ;  they  praifed  my  voice,  the  faci- 
lity of  my  execution,  and  the  expreffion  of 
llie  couplets.  I  have  never  heard  them,  faid 
Urban  ;  from  whence  did  you  take  them  ? 
I  made  them  for  the  occafion,  anfwered  I. 
What  extempore  ?  cried  all  the  company. 
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That  is  impoffible,  added  Urban.  There  is 
no  great  merit  in  it,  returned  I,  when  I 
have  juft  bid  your  fon  farewell.  Then  the 
applaufes  were  redoubled.  Such  are  in  ge- 
neral the  Europeans.  A  fpark  of  talent» 
throws  them  into  enthufiafm. 

But  at  Paris  this  fpecies  of  extacy  is  no 
more  than  a  mode.  Thefe  Ephemera^  pret- 
ty fometimes,  ufually  infipid,  are  received 
with  tranfport  ;  efpecially  by  the  women. 
But  how?  while  the  finger  or  reciter  of  his 
own  verfes  fimply  imagines  the  whole  circle 
have  but  one  ear  for  him,  the  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  trifles  with  her  dog,  a  young  abbé  fa- 
tirizes  the  head-drefs  of  madam  the  coun- 
tefs,  a  petit-maitre  contemplates  in  a  glafs 
the  brilliant  refleélion  of  his  buttons  or  turns 
over  the  numerous  toys  of  his  watch,  and  a 
fine  wit  incefl'antly  baniflies  filence  by  re- 
quiring it  from  the  whole  company  ;  while 
a  favourite  phyfician  avails  himfeif  of  thefe 
moments  to  write  the  fcandal  of  the  morn- 
ing on  the  tablets  of  a  hypochondriac  lady. 
The  finger  (or  reciter)  ceafes  :  it  is  the 
fignal  ;  baniihed  attention  flies  back  like 
lightning.  It  is  charming,  delicious,  divinel 
The  chorus  fliakes  the  houfe  almoft  to  the 
foundation.  One  of  thefe  complaifant  ladies, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  day,  vifited  ten  houfcs  with 
one  of  thefe  amiable  fianza  manuiaélurers. 
Ten  times  he  fung,  ten  times  Ihe  entreated 
a  copy  of  the  verfes  which  caufed  her  fuch 
raptures.  One  evening,  an  abbé  looked 
over  her  port-folio.  Ah  1  faid  flie,  there  arc 
ten  fongs  of  fuch-a-one  !  Read,  read  !  Each 
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is  more  beautiful  than  another.  Ah  what 
an  inexhauftible  genius  !  He  opened,  read. 
They  were  ten  copies  of  tlie  fame  fong. 
How  many  enormous  repetitions  have  no 
other  origin  ! 

My  couplets  had  a  merit  which  I  was  far 
from  fufpeéling.  They  exaélly  fuited  the 
defigns  of  Urban.  I  ought  to  have  doubt- 
ed the  extraordinary  kindnefs  he  lavifhed 
on  me  ;  but  I  was  fo  occupied  with  my  for- 
row  as  to  pay  little,  attention  to  what  paffed 
around  me.  He  fpoke  a  few  words  to  the 
captain,  who  anfwered  only  by  ftriking  the 
hand  of  Urban.  Soon  after  we  returned  to 
the  port.  My  firft  care  was  to  vifit  Honoria. 
I  found  her  oppreffed  with  forrow,  and  her 
tears  renewed  mine.  She  wifhed  to  be  in- 
formed of  every  thing  that  Ferdinand  did  ; 
that  he  faid  ;  till  the  moment  of  his  depar- 
ture. She  feared  that  I  Ihould  hide  even 
the  leaft  gefture  from  her  ;  and  again,  a- 
gain,  and  again,  flie  made  me  repeat  the 
fame  things.  I  fpoke,  by  chance,  of  our 
vifit  to  the  Spaniard,  and,  of  what  had  paff- 
ed in  the  ihip.  Honoria  heard  me  with  fur- 
prize,  and  was  long  loft  in  thought.  Do 
you  know  to  what  this  vifit  tends?  faid  fhe. 
No,  anfwered  I  ;  it  does  not  affeél  me. — 
But  I  am  not  fo  tranquil,  returned  Honoria. 
She  faid  no  more  on  the  fubjeél  -,  and  fooii 
after  difmiffed  me. 

Her  obfervation  had  furprifed  me.  I 
could  not  conceive  the  meaning  of  it.  The 
carefTes  of  Urban  continued.    Thev  feemed 
VaL.  I.  I 
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even  to  increafe  ;  and  this  aftoniihed  me 
more  than  the  language  of  Hoiioria.  In  the 
mean  while^  the  Spanifh  captain  came  to 
the  houfe.  I  remarked  that  he  went  away 
difpleafed;  and  fome  epithets,  which  he 
bellowed  on  Urban^  led  me  to  fuppofe  that 
there  was  fome  mifunderftanding  between 
them  in  their  commercial  concerns.  I  was 
not  deceived  ;  but  little  did  I  fufpeél  the 
fpecies  of  commerce  which  was  the  fubjeél 
of  their  quarrel.  Oji  the  third  day,  fcarcely 
had  I  arifen  when  I  was  informed  that  a 
perfon  alked  for  me.  I  defcended  from  my 
chamber,  and  found  a  ftranger  with  Urban, 
Are  you  called  Itanoko  ?  faid  he  to  me. — 
Yes,  I  anfwered.  It  is  he  of  whom  you 
fpoke,  faid  he  to  Urban. — "  The  fame." — 
After  thefe  two  queftions,  the  ftranger  fat 
down  at  a  table  ;  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  fome 
lines.  When  he  had  finiflied  he  prefent- 
ed  the  paper  to  L7rte?2,  who  read  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket.  It  is  perfeélly  right,  faid 
Urban.  Then  the  ftranger  took  fome  fmall 
papers  out  of  his  pocket-book  ;  while  Urban 
îat  down  at  the  table  and  wrote  in  his  turn. 
Having  finiftied,  he  made  a  fign  to  the 
ftranger  who  approached  and  read  the  wri- 
ting to  himfelf.  It  is  well,  faid  he,  placing 
the  fmall  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
on  the  table,  and  adding,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  all  at  fight  on  the  bank  of  Bour- 
deaux.  He  folded  the  paper  which  Urban 
had  written,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket- 
book  took  his  hat  and  cane  and  wiflied  Ur- 
ban  a  good  morning  ;  then  faid  to  me,  come, 
Itanoko.    Whither  ?   anfwered  I.  Follow 
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the  gentleman,  laid  Urban  YÛxh.2i  compofed 
look.  I  fuppofed  there  was  fome  commif- 
iion  for  me  to  execute,  and  I  went  out  with 
him. 

I  followed  him  a  long  time  without  his 
fpeaking  to  me.  He  walked  very  fwiftly. 
We  went  out  of  the  city,  and  v^^hen  we  had 
advanced  about  five  hundred  paces  into  the 
country  he  faid  to  me  :  Undoubtedly,  you 
know  all  Urba?i'^s  people? — ^'Perfeftly,  fir.'' 
Obferve  then,  added  he,  if  there  être  any  who 
follow  us.  I  caft  my  eyes  as  far  as  my  view 
would  extend,  and  faid  to  him,  I  do  not 
perceive  one.  He  then  ftepped  up  to  a  gar-s 
den  gate  v/hich  was  near  us  ;  and  opening  it 
with  a  key  we  entered  into  a  very  pleafant 
fpot  of  ground,  at  the  further  end  of  which 
was  afmall  houfe.  W e  went  into  thishoufe, 
and  he  ordered  breakfaiL  He  made  me  fit 
befide  him,  and  invited  me  to  partake  with 
him.  This  condu6l,  fo  uncommon  in  the 
American  iiles,  furprifed,  but  did  not  dif- 
concert  me.  1  placed  myfelf  at  the  table 
without  ceremony,  already  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  myhoft  ;  fo  true  is  it  that  a  fmgie 
gefture,  a  word,  is  fufficient  to  produce  this, 
fentiment.  And  why  ?  becaufe  the  foul  of- 
ten paints  itfelf  by  a  trifle. 

He  fpoke  of  indifferent  things  during 
breakfaft  ;  I  anfwered  him  with  an  honeft 
freedom  ;  and  he  faid,  you  are  worthy  to  be 
the  pupil  of  Ferdinand.  Then  you  know 
Ferdinand?  faid  I.  No,  he  faid;  this  is 
the  fécond  time  1  have  been  in  the  houfe  of 
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M.  Urbcin^  and  yefterday  was  the  firft  ;  but 
I  have  heard  of  his  fon's  worth.  It  was  to 
place  me  in  my  career  :  and  I  celebrated  my 
friend,  my  benefaélor.  You  are  anhoneft  lad, 
faid  he,  rifmg  and  flriking  me  on  the  flioul- 
der.  He  then  went  to  a  deik  which  was  in 
the  room,  and  fat  down  to  write  a  letter.  I 
thought  it  was  this  for  which  I  had  to  wait. 
A  book  was  near  me.  I  took  it  up  and  re- 
tired to  a  window  to  amufe  myfelf. 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  letter,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  a  negro  appeared  ;  he  whifper- 
ed  to  him,  gave  him  the  letter,  ând  the  do- 
meftic  went  out.  Then  he  approached  me, 
and  renewed  the  converfation  of  our  break- 
faft  time.  I  began  to  wonder  that  he  did 
not  difmifs  me  \  but,  as  I  was  perfeélly  fa- 
tisfied,  I  did  not  exprefs  my  furprife.  In 
about  two  hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch*  It 
is  nearly  noon,  faid  he,  I  muft  go  to  the 
'Change.  He  prepared  to  go  out  ;  and  I  to 
follow  him.  His  cook  entered.  Do  not 
expeét  me  to  dinner,  faid  he-  I  fhall  not 
return  till  fix  in  the  evening.  Take  good 
care  of  Itanoko^  and  endeavour  to  amufe 
him.  But,  fir,  faid  I  to  him,  with  an  air 
which  marked  my  embarraffment — and  M. 

Urbaiij  fir,  M.  Urbaiiy  anfwered  he  with 

a  fmile,  is  no  way  uneafy  on  your  account  ; 
do  you  alfo  be  without  inquietude.  This 
day  is  not  perhaps  the  leaft  happy  of  your 
life.    He  left  me. 


What  can  he  mean?  What  can  this  my- 
ftcry  be  defigned  to  veil?  Yet  why  alarm 
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myfelf  ?  faid  Ij  after  fome  moments  filence  ; 
this  man  has  perfeclly  the  air  of  honour, 
nor  are  he  and  M.  Urban  obliged  to  confide 
their  fecrets  with  me.  Shall  I  be  pardoned 
this  litde  vanity  ;  but  this  circumftance  of 
my  life  perhaps  beft  proves  the  uprightnefs 
of  my  character.  I  had  fo  little  fear  of 
treachery,  notwithftanding  the  dreadful  in- 
fiances  I  had  experienced,  fo  little  did  it  en- 
ter into  my  mind  that  even  Urban^  for  fome 
vile  gain,  could  forget  the  facred  engage- 
ments which  he  had  to  the  man  who  had 
faved  his  life,  and  to  his  fon  whofe  deareft 
friend  this  man  was,  that  I  had  not  the 
lighteft  fufpicion,  although  the  truth  was  pal- 
pable. Such  too  was  my  candour,  that,  if 
this  fufpicion  had  arifen,  I  fhould  at  that 
time  have  driven  it  away  as  a  crime.  My 
only  fear,  in  feparating  from  Ferdinand^ 
had  been  that  the  morofe  temper  of  Urban 
would  too  often  inform  me  of  the  horror  of 
vmjuft  flavery  ;  my  alarms  had  never  pro- 
ceeded further., 

I  therefore  patiently  v/aited  the  return  of 
my  unknown  friend.  I  entered  into  con- 
verfation  with  his  domeftics  ;  he  had  but 
three,  the  two  of  vv^hom  i  had  feen,  and  an 
old  free  negro  who  amufed  himfelf  in  cul- 
tivating the  garden.  Thefe  good  people 
talked  to  me  of  their  mafter^s.  praifes,  as  if 
they  had  long  known  me  :  an  eulogium 
which  is  never  deceitfuL  -  They  informed 
me  that  his  name  was  Duraerdl  ;  that  he  was 
a  broker  of  the  'Change,  Every  other  bro- 
ker is  immenfely  rich,  faid  one  of  thamtoi^ 
12. 
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me  :  as  to  him,  this  houfe  is  his  only  wealth. 
He  has,  however,  as  much  employment  as 
any  of  them  ;  but  he  exercifes  it  with  a  pro- 
bity little  known  here.  The  houfe  was 
pretty  ;  but  without  any  magnificence. 
The  furniture,  and  every  thing  around  it, 
had  the  enchanting  air  of  propriety.  While 
they  led  mc  throughout  the  whole,  I  endea- 
voured to  recoUeél  the  face  of  the  old  ne- 
gro ;  for  his  countenance  did  not  feem  un- 
known to  me.  I  think  I  have  feen  you  be- 
fore, faid  I  to  him.  Certainly,  anfwered 
he,  often,  at  father  Bruno^s.  Now  I  re- 
member, replied  I  :  and  is  he  known  to  M. 
Dmnenil?  Yes,  faid  he,  he  is  M.  DumeniPs 
moft  intimate  friend,  and  alfo  the  bell  I 
have  in  the  world.  He  placed  me  in  this 
houfe.  We  have  travelled  together,  for  he 
was  not  alway  s  an  ecclefiaftic  ;  but  when 
he  entered  into  holy  orders  were  we  obli- 
ged to  feparate. 

I  am  now  more  convinced,  faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  that  I  have  no  caufe  for  apprehenfion, 
fmce  here  is  a  friend  of  father  Bruno^s,  I 
paffed  my  day  without  v/earinefs  ;  but  not 
v/ithout  conje6lures  concerning  the  caufe 
v/hich  could  have  condu6led  me  to  this 
houfe.  I  hazarded  fome  words  to  thefe 
domeftics,  which  Vv'^ere  defign^d  as  quef- 
tions  ;  but  they  led  to  no  ex,plications.  I 
judged  by  their  anfwers,  that  they  knew  as 
little  of  the  myftery  as  myfelf.  As  they 
returned  to  the  theme  of  their  matter's 
virtues,  I  expreffed  my  furprife  that  he  had 
not  taken  a  companion  to  his  bofom.  He 
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has  never  been  williBg,  fald  the  old  negrô^ 
although  frequent  advantageous  opportvini-^ 
ties  have  prefented  themfelves.  He  has  a 
brother  of  v/hom  he  has  not  heard  thefe 
twenty  years.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  dead  ; 
but  my  mailer  enjoys  the  chimerical  hope 
of  feeing  him  again  :  and  it  is  to  preferve 
the  unmixed  right  of  dividing  his  little  for- 
tune with  him,  which  has  made  him  decline 
every  engagement. 

Dujnenil  returned  at  fix,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed  ;  and  I  faw  him  again  with  pleafure. 
The  difcourfe  of  his  people  had  confirmed 
my  fentiments  of  efteem  for  him,  and  it  was 
already  almoft  friendihip  with  which  he  in- 
fpired  me. 

He  enquired,  with  goodnefs,  how  I  had 
pafTed  the  day  :  and  I  informed  him  with 
gratitude.  You  have  been  with  good  peo- 
ple, faid  he,  who  obey  me  joyfully.  It  is 
that  you  command  them  with  gentlenefs, 
anfwered  I  ;  which  is  not  the  mode  in  this 
country.  You  are  right,  faid  he  ;  and  I  am 
not  among  the  laft  who  pity  the  fufferings 
of  your  countrynaen.  Are  they  without  a 
remedy  ?  faid  I  to  him.  I  believe  they  are, 
replied  he,  till  the  fupreme  authority  of  the 
mother  country  fliail  interfere,  and  remove 
the  evil.  I  will  add,  that  depravity  of  man- 
ners is  the  fountain  of  that  evil  :  v/hile  the 
refources  of  luxury  are  found  in  your  Have- 
ry,  not  a  link  of  your  chains  iiiall  be  light- 
ened. 
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Night  was  come.  This  is  the  hour,  faid 
he,  to'  give  you  fome  infight  into  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  day.  Your  patience  has  been 
fufficiently  proved  ;  follow  me.  I  refpe6l 
you  too  much,  anfwered  I,  to  que fl ion  you  ; 
and  I  have  been  without  any  uneafmefs.  I 
fpoke  the  truth  :  however,  I  felt  a  ftrong 
curiofity  to  pierce  through  the  myftery 
which  had  furrounded  me  fmce  morning. 

W e  left  the  garden,  and  took  the  road  to 
the  city.  After  running  through  feveral 
llreets,  Dumeiiil  knocked  at  the  door  of  an 
elegant  houfe.  My  thoughts  were  fo  much 
occupied  that  I  did  not  recolleél  the  houfe. 
We  entered.  What  was  my  furprife  !  Ho- 
noria  was  the  firil  perfon  who  prefented  her- 
felf  to  me.    Ah  î  cried  I,  by  what  happi- 

nefs  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  that 

it  was  here  I  was  expeéled  ?  I  would  have 
come  in  the  morning.  That  was  precifely 
the  thing  we  did  not  wifti,  anfwered  Hono- 
ria  with  a  fmile.  Madam,  faid  Dwnenil^ 
I  have  brought  Itanoko  fafe  to  you  ;  at  pre- 
fent  you  have  no  further  call  for  my  fervice, 
and  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  How,  faid 
Honor  ia^  won't  you  ft  ay  and  fup  with  us  ? 
No,  I  thank  you,  anfwered  he  ;  you  know 
how  much  fatigue  I  have  had  during  the 
day  ;  I  muft  take  a  little  repofe.  He  bov/ed 
and  retired. 

I  cannot,  at  prefent,  develope  all  the  e- 
vents  of  this  day  :  fuffice  it  that  in  this  fliort 
fpace,  friendihip  had  done  every  thing  that 
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it  could  to  fave  me,  and  every  thing  that 
might  have  produced  my  utter  deftru6lion. 

Why,  faid  I,  am  I  with  Honor ia  P  or  rather, 
why  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathet-,  M.  de  C —  ? 
Why  not  conduéled  in  the  morning  ?  Why 
not  returned  to  Urban  ?  Ho  noria  had  too 
much  goodnefs  not  to  hear  my  queftions  pa- 
tiently. You  fliall  know  every  thing,  faid 
flie  ;  but  not  now  :  an  indifcretion  on  my 
part  might  place  your  life  in  danger  ;  judge 
if  I  muft  not  be  filent.  It  was  my  duty  to 
do  what  I  have  done  ;  let  that  fatisfy  you. 
Suffer  yourfelf  to  be  over-ruled,  and  know 
that  all  depends  on  your  obedience. 

Her  father  appeared,  in  a  little  time.  He 
careffed  me  with  friendfliip,  and  fpoke  to 
the  fame  purpofe  as  his  daughter.  He  him- 
felf  fhewed  me  the  a.partment  in  which  I 
was  to  fleep  for  this  night.  With  pleafure 
I  found  there  «11  my  effecls  ;  they  were  con- 
fîderable,  but  were  dear  to  me  only  as  I  had 
received  them  entirely  from  the  goodnefs  of 
Ferdinand,  I  was  now  convinced  that  I  had 
quitted  Urban  for  ever.  I  found  myfelf  with 
friends  who  would  proteél  me  till  the  return 
of  Ferdinand,  It  was  the  fole  wifli  of  my 
heart. 

For  the  firft  time,  I  fufpe6led  that  Urban 
had  fold  me.  The  defpicable  Urban^  faid  I, 
refpeéls  nothing  :  to  whom  has  he  fold  me  ? 
To  Honoria*^  father  1  Has  he,  then,  fuch  lit- 
tle fenfibility  as  to  brave  the  filent  reproach- 
es of  his  fon?  of  her  who  muft  be  his  daugh- 
ter ?  and,  in  Ihort,  of  myfelf? 
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A  domeftic  drew  me  from  thefe  rèfleéli*- 
ons.  ZTcTZcr/a demanded  my  prefence.  Her 
father  was  in  the  room  with  her.  My  friend 
faid  this  refpeclable  old  man,  let  not  the 
propofition  I  have  to  make  alarm  3/ou.  In 
defpight  of  my  sge,  my  credit,  and  the  ge- 
neral efteem  with  which  I  am  honoured, 
you  could  fcarcely  remain  here  without  dan- 
ger. It  is  your  intereft  and  our's  that  thofe 
who  know  you  and  Ui-ban  above  all  fhould 
lofe  every  trace  of  you  for  fome  time.  What 
can  this  mean  ?  faid  I  to  myfeif  ;  is  it  not 
then  to  them  he  has  fold  me  I  • 

Fifteen  leagues  from  hence,  continued^ 

M.  de  C  ,  I  have  a  plantation  at  the  foot 

of  the  mountains  which  feparate  us  from 
the  Spanifli  part  of  this  country.  It  is  a  fo- 
litary  place  ;  there  you  will  be  far  from  all 
obfervation.  You  will  be  undifturbed  and 
at  liberty  to  3  leld  yourfeif,  vv  ithout  referve, 
to  your  tafte  for  fludy.  I  have  taken  par- 
ticular care  of  that  objeél  ;  and  nothing 
ihall  be  vv^ anting  to  render  you  comfortable. 
My  daughter  and  I  will  fometimes  vifit  you. 
Time  will  flide  away  :  it  will  lead  FerdU 
7ia?id  ht^ck  to  us  ;  then  this  fpecies  of  exile 
will  ceafe,  and  affairs  vrill  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent afpe6l.  Whatever  it  may  coll  me, 
faid  I,  to  be  feparated  from  fuch  friends, 
command  :  I  am  ready  to  obey  you.  Well, 
replied  he,  take  a  fliort  repofe  ;  a  negro 
who  is  in  my  greatelt  confidence,  has  re- 
ceived my  orders  ;  you  will  depart  toge- 
ther before  day.  I  have  charged  him  with 
my  inlhuélions  for  the  overfeer  of  this 
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plantation.  You  will  receive  from  him  the 
fame  attentions  which  you  would  here  with 
us.  But,  faid  I  fmiling,  have  you  not  the 
complaifance  to  difcover  a  fecret  which  be- 
gins to  intereft  me  ?  May  I  not  know 
To  what  purpofe  ?  faid  Honoria  :  to  tor- 
ment you  without  any  benefit.  One  day, 
you  ihall  laugh  at  w^hat  affli6ls  you  now. 
Then  leave  to  friends,  who  know  events 
better  than  you,  the  care  of  guiding  you. 

Compelled  to  filence  by  this  anfwer,  I  j 
kifled  the  hand  of  Honoria^  and  took  my 
leave  of  her  father.  Be  not  uneafy,  faid  he, 
as  he  embraced  me  ;  while  I  live,  while  my 
daughter  ftiall  live,  we  will  preferve  you  for 
the  fake  of  Ferdinand. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  negro  awa- 
kened me.  V/e  ftept  into  a poit-chaife  and 
and  departed.  AVe  were  at  the  diftance  of 
three  leagues  from  the  city  when  day  ap- 
peared. My  conduélor  was  pleafed  with 
the  fpeed  we  had  made.  He  lefs  feared  (as 
I  have  fmce  known)  being  purfued  by  thofe 
from  whom  the  carriage,  although  with  M, 

de  C  ^s  arms  on  it,  would  not  have  been 

able  to  protefl  me.  This  negro  was  an 
honeft  man,  and  very  worthy  of  his  mailer's 
attachment.  He  was  born  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  and  had  been  brought  a  child  to  St. 

Domingo.  The  mother  of  M.  de  C  had 

bought  him,  and  made  a  prefent  of  him  to 
her  fon.    They  were  of  the  fame  age.  M. 

dt  C  afterwards  went  into  the  Eaft-In- 

dia  company's  fervice.    This  negro  follow- 
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ed  him  in  various  campaigns  ;  and,  in  one 
engagement,  was  happy  enough  to  fave  his 
mailer's  life.  His  immediate  liberty  had 
been  his  juft  recompenfe  ;  but  he  had  no 
ambition  beyond  tiie  happinefs  of  paffmg  his 
life  with  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
friend  rather  than  a  matter. 

We  arrived  the  fame  day  at  the  planta- 
tion. My  conductor  delivered  his  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  overfeer,  and  enjoined  him  to 
adhere  firiélly  to  them.  I  was  ftiewn  into 
a  very  agieeable  apartment  ;  and,  after 
fome  refrefliment,  laid  me  down  to  repofe. 
My  condu6lor,  who  had  taken  his  leave 
of  me,  fet  off  early  the  next  morning  for  the 
city. 

I  pafied  near  five  months  in  this  abode 
with  fome  tranquility.  On  one  fide,  was 
prefentedto  the  view  a  conliderable  chain  of 
mountains,  and  vaft  ihades  of  dark  forelts  ; 
the  afylum  of  negroes  v/ho  fometimes  feek 
for  liberty  far  from  their  tyrants,  and  find 
only  famine  and  death  :  on  the  other  fide  a 
fandy,  defert  plain,  which  feparated  thefe 
pofTeiPons  from  other  cantons.  Thus  was 
formed  a  narrow  traél  of  land  which  was  wa- 
tered by  a  llrcam  that  flov.^ed  from  the  moun- 
tains.  The  ph}fical  poiition  of  this  planta- 
tion, the  burning  fand  and  ftormy  moun- 
tains that  enclofed  it,  even  the  awful  filence 
which  hung  over  the  place,  all  feemed  to 
have  detached  from  the  reft  of  nature  the 
field  of  a  virtuous  man. 
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Here  for  the  firft  time  I  faw  Theodore  dc 

C  ,  the  unworthy  brother  of  Honoria, — 

Here  far  from  his  father's  eyes  he  camcj 
with  the  companions  of  his  riots,  to  give 
free  fcope  to  his  irregular  paffions  ;  but  that 
which  chiefly  ferved  him  in  thefe  excefles 
was  the  criminal  complaifance  of  the  over- 
feer.  I  had  time  to  develope  the  charaéler 
of  this  man.  He  was  one  of  thofe  whofe 
crimes  have  banifhed  them  from  their  coun- 
try and  driven  into  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  fpread  the  vices  with  which  they  are 
infeéled.  Aided  by  a  certain-  fpecies  of 
talents,  and  lying  recommendations,  he  had 

been  introduced  to  M.  de  C  ;  he  had 

obtained  the  management  of  this  plantation  ; 
and,  covering  his  rapines  with  an  apparent 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  his  mafter,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  fortune  by  a  way  unhappily 
too  much  frequented.  His  yoke  was  a  yoke 
of  iron  for  the  poor  negroes.  The  labour 
of  thefe  unfortunate  people  would  not  have 
been  immoderate,  had  they  only  to  fatisfy 

M.  de  C  ;  for  he  was  a  gentle  mafter  : 

but  they  were  compelled  to  exceed  the 
bounds  he  had  prefcribed  to  gratify  the  ava- 
ricious extortions  of  the  agent.  It  may  feem 
aftoniftiing  that  their  complaints  fhould  not 

have  reached  the  ears  of  'M.^-de  C  y  but 

thofe  who  have  fuffered  will  know  how  ti- 
mid an  opprelTed  man  is,  and  how  powerful 
is  the  oppreflbr.  The  proprietor  arrives. 
The  agent  never  quits  him.  He  points  out 
thofe,  whofe  fpirit  he  fears,  as  feditious 
flaves.    If  they  fliould  dare  to  fpeak,  the 
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proprietoi»  (already  prejudiced)  gives  little 
attention  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  is  at  a  diftance, 
rigorous  cliaftifement  expreiTes  the  ven- 
geance of  the  exafperated  overfeer.  Yet, 
in  this  will  be  feen  too  faithful  a  pi6lure  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  plantations.  Thus 
too  often  thefe  mailers  abandon  the  fate  of 
a  portion  of  innocent  humanity  to  men,  who 
by  new  crimes,  recover  at  an  extremity  of 
the  world  the  importance  which  former 
crimes  had  foifeited  in  their  native  coun- 
try.   The  age  of  M.  de  C-         prefaged  to 

the  overfeer  a  new  reign  ;  and,  by  flattering 
the  pallions  of  the  young  Theodore^  he  en- 
deavoured to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  poft. 
His  ambition  went  yet  a  ftep  further  ;  by 
multiplying  loans,  which  ferved  the  diffipa- 
tion  of  the  unhappy  youth,  he  hoped  at  the 
death  of  the  father  to  polTefs  himfelf  of 
this  part  of  the  inheritance  :  and  thus  to  be- 
come matter,  after  having  been  a  defpicable 
valet, 

I  was  confirmed  in  my  firft  fufpicions  of 
this  man's  policy  by  the  obfervation  of  fome 
negroes  who  were  pleafed  to  make  me  the 
confident  of  their  grievances.  The  pity  which 
I  could  neither  refufe  to  them,  nor  difguife, 
rendered  me  the  obje6l  of  the  overleer's 
hatred.  He  alfo  feared  me  as  a  dangerous 
witnefs  to  his  condu6l,  who  might  foon  un- 
veil it  to  M.  de  C  ♦    But  his  orders  re- 

fpeéling  me  were  fo  pofitive,  that  he  dared 
neither  to  drive  me  from  the  place,  nor  even 
to  difoblige  me. 
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Theodore  at  firft  regarded  me  only  as  a 
young  man  who  would  ferve  as  a  compani^ 
on  for  his  irregularities.  He  had  not  the 
ufual  prejudice  of  the  Europeans  who  think 
they  dilhonor  themfelves  by  admitting  us . 
to  their  fociety  :  but  it  was  debauchery  alone 
which  had  given  him  this  apparent  philofo- 
phy.  It  depended  then  on  my  own  pleafure 
iblely  to  be  always  with  him  ;  but  his  amufe- 
ments  were  too  far  removed  from  my  tafte 
to  permit  me  to  accept  of  an  equality  to 
which  my  principles  muft  have  been  facri- 
ficed.  I  flood  aloof  with  the  referve  which 
my  fituation  feemed  to  require  ;  and  I  was 
proud  to  have  preferved  my  mclinations 
pure,  and  not  to  have  ftained  the  dignity  of 
man  by  the  condition  of  flavery. 

An  imitator  of  the  frivolous  cuftoms  of 
the  capital  of  France,  Theodore  had  added, 
to  the  numerous  train  which  ferved  him,  an 
European  equerry.  It  will  be  imagined 
that  the  luxury  of  height  had  been  confulted, 
as  well  as  other  perfonal  qualifications,  in 
the  choice  of  this  equerry.  But  Theodore 
little  fufpe6led  that  he  received  this  perfon 
from  the  hands  of  Honor ia.  Anxious  for 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  fhe  had  contri- 
ved to  place  near  him  a  man  who  would  in- 
form her  of  his  wanderings  ;  fo  as  to  enable 
her  at  times  to  prevent  their  confequence, 
and  at  others  to  repair  the  evil.  A  friend 
of  Honor iu  had  engaged  him  in  France.— 
The  equerry  inflru6led  in  the  part  he  had  to 
perform,  prefented  himfelf  (as  of  his  own 
accord)  to  Theodore.    His  figure  was  his. 
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immediate  recommendation  ;  and,  m  a  little 
time,  his  mafter  hid  nothing  from  him. 

I  had  this  detail  from  the  mouth  of  the 
equerry,  who  was  attached  to  me  from  the 
inftant  that  he  knew  of  the  friendfhip  with 
which  Theodore'^s  fifter  honored  me.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  Evc- 
iy  time  that  Theodore  came  to  the  habitation 
I  faw  this  equerry  with  pleafure  ;  except 
that  our  converfation  ufually  turned  on  the 
cxceffes  of  his  mafter  ;  for  I  could  not  be 
infenfibie  to  the  conduél  of  one  fo  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  deareft  friends  I  had  in  this  part 
T)f  the  w^orld. 

After  a  long  abfence,  one  morning,  I  faw 
my  young  friend  enter  my  room.  I  was  yet 
in  bed.  Ah,  is  it  you?  faid  I,  how  long 
have  you  been  here  \ — "  We  are  juft  arri- 
ved." You  are  welcome,  but  I  fear 

fome  new  folly  brings  you  here." — "  Why, 
for  this  time,  I  am  not  in  the  fecret  ;  all  I 
Inow  is,  that  it  concerns  a  female  of  whom 
1  have  fcarce  had  a  glance.  I  think  ihe  is 
a  Mulatto.  She  was  condu6led  here  in  a 
carriage  with  the  blinds  up  ;  and  we  v/ere  in 
another.  I  am  pcrfuaded  flie  is  not  con- 
tent. I  think  I  perceived  her  in  tears. — 
There  muft  be  fomething  marvellous  in  this 
matter,  for  during  fome  weeks  Theodore 
has  kept  her  Ihut  up  in  a  houfe  in  the  city, 
and  has  not  fufFered  myfelf  or  any  of  his 
people  to  fee  her.  This  I  learnt  from  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  when  we  went  to 
bring  her  away."  "Without  doubt  you 
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gave   this  information  to  HonoriaV^     ■  ^ 
Indeed  I  knew  not  what  to  tell  her.    I  had 

no  clue  to  the  myftery."  No  matter, 

my  friend.  You  mud  not  delay.  You 
think  this  woman  fuifers  ;  and  your  negli- 
gence may  perhaps  expofe  the  virtue  of  an 

unfortunate  woman. "-^  Well,    I  will' 

obey  you  ;  and  commit  the  affair  to  Honor icC'^ 
prudenceo"^ 

In  the  evening  I  took  my  ufiial  walk.  I 
met  Theodore  and  faluted  him  refpe<5lfully. 
I  did  not  remark  that  there  was  any  change 
in  his  deportment  to  me.  The  equerry  af- 
terwards informed  me  that  no  one  entered 
the  chamber  in  which  this  woman  was  con- 
fined but  the  overfeerjwho  carried  her  foodo 
I  fighed  over  her  fate.  How  fiiall  fhe  efcape^ 
faid  I,  the  bafenefsof  her  befiegers  ? 

Thenext  day  Î  received  for  tbe  firft  time^ 
letters  from  my  dear  Ferdinands  He  had 
happily  addreffed  them  to  Honoria^  who  fent 
them  to  me,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in 
which  Ihe  informed  me  that  flie  would  foon 
\dfit  me  herfelf,  and  that  the  languiftiing  fi- 
tuation  of  her  father's  health  had  alone  de- 
layed this  pleafure.  Her  charming  billet 
breijthed  the  fweet  joy  which  filled  her  foulj 
and  her  love  for  Ferdinand  gave  new  ten- 
dernefs  to  the  expreffions  of  friendfhip. 

Gracious  God  1  at  prefent,  while  placed 
in  the  bofom  of  happinefs,  I  retrace  the  va- 
ried fcenes  of  an  agitated  life,  a  trembling 
fvûzes  me  as  I  refieft  on  the  calm  which. 
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reigns  in  my  recital  from  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand.  Perfidious  ferenity  1  which 
added  ftill  more  to  the  terror  of  the  ftorm 
that  fucceeded* 

While  my  heart  was  yet  full  with  the 
greateft  pleafure  which  I  had  experienced 
for  a  long  time^  I  left  my  room  with  a  de- 
fign  of  walking*  I  met  Theodore  on  the 
ftair-cafe.  I  refpeélfully  flood  afide  to  give 
him  leave  to  pafs  me.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me,  glaring  with  choler.  What  do  you  do 
here  ?  faid  he,  fiercely.  Away,  monfter, 
out  of  my  fight  !  and  he  paffed  me  with  pre- 
cipitation, giving  me  no  time  to  anfwer  him* 
A  moment  I  remained  immoveable  with 
aftonifliment*  What  have  I  done  to  him  ? 
I  know  not."  All  emotion  with  this  fcene^ 
I  left  the  houfe  to  take  the  air.  At  a  dif- 
tance  I  perceived  the  equerry,  who  made 
me  a  fign,  and  I  ran  to  join  him  in  a  place 
where  we  could  not  well  be  obferved.  What 
have  you  done,  faid  he,  to  Theodore  ?  He  is 
outrageous  againft  you,  "  I  know  no- 
thing of  it."  And  I  recounted  to  him 

what  had  happened.    I  am  not  happy  on 

your  account,  faid  he.  What  can  he  do 

to  me  ?  Am  I  not  here  under  the  proteélion 
of  his  fifter  and  father?"  "Ah,  you  know 
not  what  a  corrupt  heart  dares  to  do.  I  wifti 
you  far  from  hence  ;  take  my  advice,  and 

haften  to  Honoria^  "  What  lhall  I  fay 

to  her?  Will  a  little  intemperate  ufage  of 
her  brother  excufe  me  in  this  ftep  ?  It  would 
be  neither  generous  not  decent.  But  what 
«aufed  this  alarm  in  you?  what  have  you  dif- 
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covered  ?  Nothing  certain.    He  called 

me  to  him  and  at  midnight  ;  he  had  juil 
left  this  woman.  A  thoufand  exclamaticns 
without  order  taught  me  that  you  were  the 
objeél  of  his  fury.  I  attempted  to  queftion 
him.  He  impofed  filence  ;  and  threatened 
to  difmifs  me  if  I  difobeyed  him.  Without 
that,  I  fliould  have  been  with  you  in  the 
morning  ;  but  I  feared  to  be  furprifed." 
 "  I  may  have  paffed  him  without  per- 
ceiving him,  and  without  paying  the  refpeél 

due  to  him."  "  No  :  another  idea  has 

ftruck  me.  Have  you  not  formerly  had 
fome  intrigue  with  this  woman,  which  he 
may  have  difcovered  either  by  your  lan- 
guage or  fome  information  from  her  ?  I 
know  him  better  than  you,  his  anger  has  all 

the  taint  of  jealouly."  It  is  impoiTible  : 

I  have  not  fpoken  to  any  woman  fince  my 
arrival  at  St.  Domingo.    Alas,  my  heart 

has  other  ties."  So  much  the  better,  I 

am  more  tranquil.  Yet  be  advifed,  ftiun 
his  prefence.  As  foon  as  I  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  I  will  fee  you  again." 

Although  my  confcience  did  not  reproach 
me,  I  could  not  conquer  my  uneafmefs.  I 
began  to  know  the  human  heart  fufficiently 
to  dread  the  defigns  of  a  man  without  prin- 
ciple.  I  refolved  on  the  only  thing  which 
prudence  feemed  to  diftate.  It  was  to  con- 
fine myfelf'  to  my  apartment,  excepting  at 
the  hours  of  repaft,  and  thofe  which  I  al- 
lowed to  the  pleafure  of  walking,  till  the  vo- 
latile charafler  of  Theodore {hoxxldle^dhim 
from  this  place  j  or  the  promifed  vifitofiïb- 
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norla  llioiild  cieliv^  me  from  this  voluntary  ' 
imprifonment.  Vain  precautions  !  The  \  lU 
lain  had  already  fworn  my  ruin. 

T  paffed  two  days  in  great  anxiety.  I  " 
could  not  fee  the  equerry.  He  knew  that 
he  was  watched,  and  did.  not  dare  to  come 
near  me.  I  eat  eis  ufual  with  the  overfeer, 
\Yho  affeéled  a  profound  filence  on  all  that 
paffed  arround  us.  •  I  had  not  again  met 
with  Theodore^  fo  that  I  knew  not  if  he  had 
forgotten  his  refentment.  The  fécond  day 
in  the  evening  we  were  at  table.  He  en- 
tered :  each  rofe  out  of  refpe6l.  He  feem- 
ed  in  a  frenzy.  His  hair  w^as  fcattered, 
his  drcfs  in  diforder,  his  eyes  were  on  fire, 
and  his  face  glowing  with  rage.  What 
does  this  vile  Have  do  here  ?  he  cried  out. 
Why  is  he  not  with  the  wretches  of  his  fpe-^ 
cies  \  Call  the  commander,  (the  negro  who 
condu6ls  the  others  to  work).  If  ail  white^ 
people  were  juft,  faid  I  to  him  with  fome 
emotion,  you  would  not  have  the  power  of 
treating  me  as  a  Have.  As  it  is,  I  am  not- 
yours  :  I  owe  my  accommodation  in  this  place 
to  thofe  who  alone  ha.ve  a  right  to  command 
here.  Who  commands  here  if  not  I  ?  faid 
he  paffionately.  Your  father  ftill  lives  :  I 
replied  raifmg  my  voice.  The  overfeer- 
then  faid,  with  a  hypocritical  tone  under 
v/hich  he  fought  to  conceal  his  triumph,  he 
is  right,  my  lord  ;  your  father  has  confided 
him  to  my  care,  and  he  is  a  worthy  youth, - 
I  interrupted  him  with  difdain.  *'Spare 
your  eulogiums  :  a  worthy  man  debafes 
himfelf  when  he  fuifers  the  wicked  to  praife 
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him."  The  commander  entered  ;  the  vile 
overfeer,  whom  my  laft  words  had  irritated, 
cried,  my  lord,  the  rafcal  braves  you.  He 
forgets  his  refpe6l  to  m.e  too  ;  order  him  to 
chaflifement.  I  do  :  replied  Theodore^ 
foaming  with  wrath.  No  longer  matter  of 
myfelf,  at  the  hazard  of  whatever  might 
happen,  I  flew  to  a  hanger  which  lay  on  the 
table.  I  feized  it.  Tremble  wretches  ! 
I  cried.  The  raih  villain  who  dares  to  ap- 
proach me,  Vf  ill  i  immolate  at  my  feet. 
Rarely  does  courage  fuftain  vice.  My 
geilure,  my  elevated  voice,  the  force  of  my 
body  fully  developed  by  paifion,  held  them 
all  enchained  with  terror.  Theodore  and 
the  overfeer  flew  to  feparate  corners  of  the 
room  ;  and  the  former,  in  alow  timid  tone, 
faid  only — commander,  lead  him  away.  As 
he  made  no  hade  to  obey,  I  contemplated, 
for  feme  moments  pride  and  bafenefs  fub- 
dued.  Thefe  then,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  are 
the  pafFions  of  Europeans.  Injuftice,  fe- 
rocity, and  cov/ardice  I  This  refleélion  calm- 
ed me.  Pity  returned  in  behalf  of  Theo^ 
dore.  Recover  yourfelf,  faid  I  to  him.  I 
will  never  forget  that  Honor ia  is  your  Af- 
ter :  but  do  you  never  forget,  that  when 
you  menace  a  negro  you  force  him  to  re- 
collefl  that  he  is  a  man.  Lead,  comman- 
der :  I  follow  you  !  without  quitting  the  han- 
ger,  I  pafled  with  a  firm  ftep  between  The- 
odore  and  the  overfeer,  and  went  out  with 
the  negro. 

Little  as  it  will  be  expeéled,  I  had  refol- 
ved  from  the  moment  my  recoileélion  re- 
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turned,  to  fubmit  myfelf  with  the  other  ne- 
groes t©  the  ufual  labour  of  the  plantation  ; 
rather  than  hurry,  to  any  further  excefs, 

the  fon  of  M.  de  C  ,  the  brother  of 

Honor  ia, 

I  fufFered  myfelf,  then,  to  be  condu6led 
to  the  habitation  (10)  of  my  unfortvinate 
countrymen.  They  were  flaves,  but  they 
had  feeling  minds  ;  and  their  humanity  was 
a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  fcene  which  had 
lately  paffed  in  the  apartment  of  the  over- 
feer.  They  farrounded  me  ;  they  endea- 
voured to  confoie  me.  They  had  feen  me 
in  a  an  enviable  fituation,  compared  with 
their  condition.  They  did  not  exult  at  the 
llroke  which  had  reduc  ed  me  to  their  ov/n. 
level.  They  thought  only  of  my  wretched- 
nefs. 

Oh  good  negro  !  faid  they  to  me,  good 
negro  1  you  gave  us  comfort  when  you 
were  fortunate  :  do  not  be  unhappy  now. 
We  v>  ill  labour  for  you.  You  will  be  no  - 
longer  rich  as  we  have  feen  you  ;  but  every 
day  you  fliall  have  an  hundred  hands  to  dry 
up  your  tears. 

Till  this  moment,  the  remains  of  rage 
had  reftrained  thofe  tears.  They  now  flow- 
ed abundantly  ;  and  the  kindeft  afFe<Slion 
was  the  fole  caufe  of  them.  One  of  thefe 
poor  people  threw  himfelf  on  my  neck.  Is 
it  thus  that  Europeans  treat  you  ?  faid  he. 
You,  their  faviour  I  I  recognifed  him  to  be 
one  of  thoCe  whom  I  had  feen  on  board  of 
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Urban^s  vefleL  He  had  recolle6led  me  on 
my  firft  appearance  at  the  plantation  ;  and 
had  recounted  our  adventure  to  his  fellow 
fufFerers.  Do  not  affliél  him,  cried  feveral 
voices,  with  the  remembrance  of  what  is 
paft.  He  then  did  no  more  than  his  duty. 
We  will  not  the  lefs  commiferate  his  pre- 
fent  griefs.  Thus  paffed  the  night.  They 
feared  to  take  any  repofe.  They  dreaded 
to  deliver  me  alone  to  preying  reflecSlions. 
They  were  each  emulous  to  prefent  to  me 
the  bell  of  the  poor  refrçlhments  they 
had.  They  wiflied  to  know  what  had  be- 
fallen me  fmce  my  arrival  at  the  ifland. 
They  entered  v/ith  enthufiafm  into  all  my 
feelings. 

At  length  day  appeared.  This  night, 
which  I  had  found  rather  foothing  than  ter- 
rifying by  the  fenfibility  of  my  good  coun- 
trymen :  this  night  glided  away  as  a  dream. 
When  the  hour  of  labour  approached,  the 
commander  faid  forrowfully  to  me,  my 
friend,  you  mull  change,  thefe  clothes  for 
others  more  fuitable  to  the  work  you  mull 
perform.  You  will  leave  me  the  hanger  ?  I 
replied  hallily.  Well,  faid  he,  whatever 
be  the  confequence  I  will  not  take  it  away  ; 
and  if  ever  I  raife  my  hand  againll  you,  let 
me  be  the  firft  viélim  of  it.  The  negroes 
alTembled  ;  and  we  marched  to  the  work  of 
the  day. 

I  expe6led  the  unworthy  overfeer  would 
come  to  enjoy  his  triumph  ;  and  contem- 
plate me  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation.    I  was 
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deceived.  Neither  he  nor  his  proteélor 
appeared.  They  were  occupied  with  a 
fcene  more  a  agreeable  lo  their  raging  paf- 
fions.  I  thank  thee.  Oh  Heaven,  for  my 
profound  ignorance  of  aélions  vvhich  pafTed 
almoft  under  my  eyes.  Great  God  !  to 
what  excefs  had  my  fury  arifen,  had  I  then 
penetrated  into  this  frightful  myilery  ! 

I  pafled  this  day  without  pain,  new  as  my 
occupation  was.  At  night,  I  was  led  back 
with  the  other  negroes  to  their  dwelling, 
and  foon  fell  into  a  deep  fieep,  from  which 
I  was  awakened  by  the  equerry.  I  have  ef- 
caped,  faid  he,  to  bid  you  farewell.  We 
depart  for  the  city,  by  day-break.  I  will 
fnatch  the  firft  opportunity  to  inform  Hono- 
ria  of  what  has  palTed.  Rely  on  my  zeal  ; 
and  do  not  afflifl  yourfelf.  Your  enemies 
have  paid  no  more  regard  to  your  effeéls 
than  to  yourfelf.  I  found  au  opportunity  to 
conceal  fome  of  Ferdinand''^  letters.  Thofe 
win  confole  you.  I  am  ignorant  of  what 
happened  yeiterday  ;  but  it  muft  be  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  for  we  were  all  kept 
a  diftance  from  the  houfe  ;  except  TheO'^ 
dore'^s  great  Indian  moor.  He  has  a  depra- 
ved heart,  and  I  would  not  afk  him  any 
queftions.  I  am  weary  of  this  life  :  yet  I 
fupport  it  out  of  refpeél  to  Honor ia.  But 
I  may  be  difcovered  ;  and  muft  bid  you 
adieu. 

I  had  but  juft  time  to  prefs  his  hand,  for 
he  fled  without  waiting  for  my  thanks.  I 
was  charmed  with  the  good  difpofition  of 


this  J  oung  man.  Theodore  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  Fortune  birth,  riches,  and 
all  the  exterior  graces  of  perfon.  Compare 
him  with  this  poor  Frenchman,  confined  to 
a  condition  fo  little  worthy  of  him.  Where 
is  the  honeft  man  who  would  not  rather  be 
the  fervant  than  the  matter  ?  Of  little  va- 
lue, then,  are  brilliant  poffeffions  when  they 
ferve  only  to  increafe  the  depravity  of  their 
proud  poffeffors. 

I  remained  eight  and  forty  hours  with- 
out hearing  any  thing  further.  The  over- 
feer  had  not  come  to  view  the  labour  of  the 
negroes  :  a  circumftance  which  till  then 
had  never  happened.  I  attributed  this  to 
his  cowardice.  He  trembles  to  meet  me,, 
faid  I.  He  does  not  fufpeél  that  a  man  can. 
forget  an  injury. 

Among  the  letters  of  Ferdinand^  I  could 
not  find  that  of  Honoria.  The  lofs  grieved 
me.  My  tranquility  began  to  leave  me  not« 
withftanding  the  promife  of  Honor ia^  and 
the  affurance  of  the  equerry.  The  thought 
of  efcaping  occurred  ;  and  I  deliberated  of- 
ten concerning  it.  Do  I  not,  faid  I,  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  to  every  thing  which  the  ca- 
price, the  vengeance  of  this  overfeer  may 
inflift  upon  me  I  Yet,  I  feel  I  cannot  fuffer 
myfelf  to  be  ftrucken.  The  refieélion  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  my  mind  that  my  re- 
folution  was  taken.  It  was  evening  ;  and  I 
deferred  my  flight  only  for  a  few  hours  ne- 
ceffary  repofe. 

Vol.  I,  L 
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My  agitation  fubfided,  and  I  flept  calm- 
ly. About  three  I  was  awakened  by  a  voice, 
which  faid,  Itanoko^  fly,  or  you  are  loft.  It 
was  my  friend  the  equerry  w^ho  fpoke.  I 
have  brought  you,  continued  he,  fome 
other  clothes,  and  a  little  money.  Fly  to 
Honoria,    The  leaft  delay  may  be  death. 

In  an  inftant  I  was  on  my  feet,  embraced 
him,  and  put  on  the  drefs  he  had  brought. 
I  thought,  faid  he,  while  I  was  thus  employ- 
ed, that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  mere  de- 
bauchee, he  is  a  monfter  !  But  you  are  rea- 
dy :  follow  me  \  I  will  conduél  you. 

We  went  out,  and  were  foon  beyond  the 
v/alls  of  the  habitation.  Know,  faid  the 
equerry  as  we  proceeded,  that  Theodore  on 
reaching  the  city,  alighted  at  the  houfe  of 
Urban.  I  was  with  him.  He  fought  to  con- 
ceal his  bafenefs  under  the  appearance  of 
honour.  Aid  me  to  avenge  my  injuries 
and  your  own,  faid  he  to  Urban,  My  per- 
fidious fifter  has  betrayed  your  fon  ;  has 
condefcended  to  an  odious  intrigue  with  a 
flave  of  my  father.  Come,  and  bathe  your 
hand  in  the  blood  of  this  wretch.  I  charge 
myfelf  with  executing  juftice  on  a  fifter  who 
diihonour  >  my  name.  He  then  prefented 
a  letter  to  him.  I  recognized  the  writing, 
it  was  that  of  Honoria. 

Ah  !  cried  I,  that  you  could  not  fave  tlie 
letter  which  ^(5;2crm  fent  me.  It  muft  be 
that.  I  believe  it  ;  but  hear  me,  faid  he. 
Urban  looked  on  the  billet  with  afto- 
nifhment.    How!   cried  he,  Jtanoko  I  Is 
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he  yet  in  this  country  !  What  fnall  I  fay  to 
my  fon  ?  No  matter  :  you  lhall  be  reveng- 
ed. I  will  myfelf  drag  him  to  juftice.  You 
may  imagine,  faid  my  friend,  how  obfcure 
luis  difcourfe  muft  be  to  me.  Î  am  igno- 
rant of  all  but  your  danger  ;  which  the  hor- 
rible joy  of  Theodore  too  clearly  pointed 
out.  He  embraced  Urban  with  tranfport  ; 
and  we  have  returned  here  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  Urban  follows  in  a  few  hours. 
To  increafe  the  rage  of  Theodore  the  unfor- 
tunate  female  is  fled.  While  he  abandons 
himfelf  to  defpair,  and  the  vile  overfeer 
endures  the  firR  effeéls  of  his  frenzy,  I  have 
flown  to  you  ;  and,  thank  God  !  1  have  fa- 
ved  you, 

I  fee  the  danger.  Theodore  has  mali- 
Cioufly  interpreted  fome  expreflions  in  the 
letter  of  Honor ia  that  refult  from  the  friend- 
ihip  with  which  fhe  honours  me.  Unwor- 
thy as  he  is,  muft  he,  to  deftroy  me,  out- 
rage the  reputation  of  his  fifter  ?  But  why  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  him?  And  the  dif- 
courfe of  Urban:  to  what  can  that  relate  ?. 
Yet,  it  is  of  no  moment  :  at  prefent  I  feel 
only  your  generous,  proteélion.    May  God 

recompenfe  you   "  But  fee,  that  is 

your  way.  iidieu  !  Prefs  forward.  I  re- 
turn ;  and  will  mille  ad  Theodore  as  to  your 
route,  (hould  he  attempt  to  purfue  you."— — ^ 
"  But  have  you  no  fears  for  yourfelf  "  I 
•have  done  my  duty.  Let  him  know  it: 
this  is  the  only  lefTon  I  can  give  him. 
Adieu  !  for  the  laft  time  :  already  thé  day 
appears."    He  took  my  hand,    \  couki 
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fcarcely  fay  adieu,  fo  much  did  his  good- 
xiefs  overwhelm  me- 

ï  proceeded  ;  but  I  was  abforbed  in  re- 
flétions. The  hatred  of  Theodore^  how- 
ever unjuft,  affected  me  lefs  than  that  of 
Urban.  This  yoiang  man,  faid  I,  is  cor- 
rupted by  diifipation.  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
him  ;  and  perhaps  I  have,  in  fome  way,  of- 
fended him  ;  fo  little  is  neceflary  to  inflame 
the  paffions  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  to  them.  But  Urban  !  Urban  ! 
Ah  God  1  cannot  I  be  avenged  of  the  mon- 
fter? 

Still  I  preffed  forward.  I  had  not  yet 
left  the  defert  plain  which  I  muft  traverfe 
to  gain  the  inhabited  cantons.  The  dawn 
enabled  me  fufficiently  to  diftinguilh  objeéls. 
Suddenly  I  heard  fome  piercing  cries, 
v/hich  proceeded  from  a  part  of  the  plain  to 
the  left  of  my  road.  I  flood  itill.  I  liften- 
ed.  The  cries  oecame  more  vehement  ; 
but  I  perceived  no  one.  A  ridge,  which 
the  fand  had  formed  at  a  little  diftance 
from  me,  hid  that  part  of  the  plain.  Hu- 
manity clofed  my  eyes  on  the  danger  which 
I  ran  by  turning  afide.  I  fpring  like  an  ar- 
row towards  the  place.  In  a  minute  I  am 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  ridge.  I  fee  a  man 
on  horfeback  clofely  prefixed  by  two  negroes, 
v/ho  attack  him  with  fury.  I  run  to  his  aid. 
When  I  am  about  twenty  feet  from  them,  I 
fee — Oh  heavens'.  I  fee  Urban!  the  deteiU 
ed  UrbaUy  ready  to  fmk  beneath  the  fury  of 
the  negroes.    What  a  moment  for  a  man 
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avidious  of  vengeance  !  I  flood  ftill.  Let 
him  perifh,  faid  I.  A  thirft  for  my  blood 
has  brought  him  hither.  But  he  is  the  father 
of  Ferdinand.  It  llruck  into  my  mind  like 
lightning.  I  rufti  upon  the  negroes.  They 
fee  me.  Terror  feizes  them  ;  and  they  in- 
ftantly  take  to  flight. 

Take  courage,  faid  I  to  Urban.  I  fee  the 
blood  pouring  from  various  parts  of  him« 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and  falls.  I 
have  but  juft  time  to  receive  him  in  my 
arms. 

Alas  !  fuch  v/as  my  heart,  at  this  fight  pity 
fubdued  every  particle  of  my  refentment<» 
He  had  received,  among  others,  a  deep 
wound  on  his  fide  ;  but  his  fainting  had 
ftayed  the  blood.  The  equerry  had  put  a 
fmall  flaik  of  brandy  in  my  pocket  ;  I  tore  a 
handkerchief  which  I  had,  and  wetting  part 
of  it  with  the  brandy,  placed  it  on  his  wound  j 
the  reft  of  the  liquor  I  poured  into  his 
mouth,  andfoon  he  opened  his  eyes. 

When  I  imagined  he  was  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  fupport  the  effort,  I  faid  to  him  : 
rife,  remount  yourhorfe,  I  will  conduél  you. 
I  felt  that  iilready  Î  had  done  too  much  for 
prudence,  but  enough  for  my  heart.  Ï 
placed  him  on  his  horfe,  took  the  bridle,  and 
proceeded  tov/ards  the  plantation  ,  we  were 
stbout  a  league  diftant  from  it.  During  the 
whole  way  Urban  did  not  fpeak,  V/as  this 
fh?;me  ?  Was  it  hatred  ?  Was  h  :;t  nexLtancc  Ï 
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I  could  not  telL  Some  fighs  efcaped  him, 
but  that  was  all. 

When  I  perceived  the  plantation  fo  near 
as  to  place  me  in  immediate  danger,  I  faid  to 
him  :  I  hope  you  have  fufficient  ftrength  to 
reach  the  dwelling.  You  ftiall  not  fee  Ita^ 
noko  there.  He  fpares  you  that  fliame. 
Adieu  !  I  turned  round,  and  ran  to  regaia 
my  former  route. 

Heaven  regarded  this  little  effort  of  my 
virtue,  and  inftantly  marked  it  by  a  decided 
recompence.  Theodore  had  difcovered  my 
departure  ;  and,  prefuming  that  I  fled  to- 
wards Honoria^  had  difpatched  five  of  his 
vile  agents  after  me,  who  would  infallibly 
have  overtaken  me,  had  I  not  turned  afide 
to  the  fuccour  of  Urban.  Miffing  me,  they 
concluded  I  had  taken  another  route,  and 
turned  back  while  I  was  yet  aiïifting  Urban  : 
fo  that,  on  my  regaining  my  road,  inftead  of 
their  purfuing  my  track,  I  was  treading  tliat 
which  they  ha  djuft  left. 

In  the  wounds  which  Urban  had  juft  re- 
ceivedj  he  met  with  part  of  that  punifliment 
which  his  bad  faith  and  avarice  fo  juftly  me- 
rited. In  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  he  had  furprifcd  two  negroes  lleep- 
ing,  andhad  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their 
perfons.  On  his  return,  he  had  fold  them 
to  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Domingo.  Difcon- 
tented  v/ith  their  new  mailer,  and  burning 
with^revenge  againft  Urban^  they  had  de- 
ferted  and  tiedintg  the  mountains  of  which 
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I  have  fpoken.  The>^  fometimes  left  their 
retreat  to  receive  fome  poor  provi  lions  which 
were  fecretly  given  them  by  negroes  af 
neighbouring  plantations.  It  was  in  one  of 
thefe  excurfions  thatthefe  very  negroes  met 
with  Urban.  His  fight  recalled  the  remem- 
brance of  his  perfidy,  rendered  more  odious 
by  the  hardfhips  they  endured.  They  ruili- 
cd  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  without  my  un« 
looked  for  appearance,  they  had  compleated 
their  work  of  vengeance^ 

Naturally  agile,  and  preffed  by  the  fear  of 
being  purfued,  I  hurried  on,  and  arrived  ear- 
ly at  the  city.  My  prefence,  the  condition 
in  which  I  was,  and  the  terror  of  my  coun- 
tenance, alarmed  Honoria.  Oh  God  !  faid 
(he,  what  brings  you  here  ?  Do  you  come  to 
meet  your  ruin  ?  I  could  no  longer  hefitate, 
Notwithftanding  the  pain  which  my  narra» 
tive  muft  give  her,  I  related,  without  re« 
ferve,  all  that  had  palTed.  She  heard  me 
with  aftonifliment,  with  dread,  with  pity. 
She  could  only  fay,  My  brother  !  Who  i  my 
brother  !  Silence  followed,  and  flie  feemed 
confounded  by  the  fentiments  which  crowd- 
ed upon  her.  Then  fuddenly  ihe  cried^ 
Itanoko^  by  the  friend  Pnip  which  you  owe  me, 
for  ever  conceal  this  fatal  tale  from  Ferdi" 
nand.  Do  notexpofe  me  to  the  anguilh  of 
feeing  a  lover  avenge  himfelf  and  me  on  this 
brother.  Conceal  it  too  from  my  father. 
Alas  :  he  has  but  a  few  days  to  live.  He  has 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  diforders  of  his  forij 
which  cut  Ihort  his  remaining  days.  He 
dies  with  remorfe  for  the  lhare  he  has  in 
them. 
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Tears  came  to  her  relief.  Unhappy,  in-^ 
deed  was  the  fituation  of  this  virtuous  wo- 
man. Far  diftant  from  her  lover  ;  on  the 
eve  of  lofmg  a  tender  father  ;  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  brother,  whofe  frightful  vil- 
lainy was  now  fully  unveiled  to  her  I  how 
could  flie  look  on  the  future  ?  To  wkat, 
could  flie  fay  it  would  lead  î 

And  you,  faid  fhe,  what  will  become  of 
you  1  where  ftiall  we  now  conceal  you  ?  Can 
I  not,  faid  I  remain  here,  proteéled  by  your 
prefence  ?  No,  unfortunate  Itanoko.  No  : 
laid  fhe,  you  cannot.  I  fhould  probably  have 
the  grief  of  feeing  you  conduéled  to  punifh- 
ment,  from  which  neither  your  own  inno- 
cence, nor  my  credit,  could  poffibly  fave  you> 
What  do  you  tell  me  I  cried  I.  Alas  1  an- 
fwered  Ihe,  I  did  not  imagine  I  fliould  be 
yet  compelled  to  reveal  this  fatal  fecret,  but 
it  can  be  no  longer  concealed.  Liften,  and 
tremble. 

You  recoUeél  the  day  in  which  Ferdi- 
tiarid^  for  your  and  my  mifery,  was  compell- 
ed to  leave  us.  You  came  to  fee  me,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  him,  and  fpoke  of  the  vifit 
which  Urbanh^d  made  to  the  Spaniih  cap- 
tain. That  vifit  did  not  alarm  you.  I  judg- 
ed very  diiferently,  and  inftantly  perceived 
the  defigns  of  Urban.  You  will  recolleél  al- 
fo,  that  two  days  only  intervened  between 
this  vifit  and  the  morning  in  which  Dumenil 
condu6led  you  from  Urban'^s  houfe»  You 
know  what  has  followed.  Now  hear  that 
which  has   yet  been   hidden  from  you- 
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Scarcely  had  you  left  me,  when  I  paid  a  vi- 
fit  to  the  Spanifli  conful,  with  whom  we  were 
intimate.  I  explained  the  reafons  of  my 
vifit  ;  and^  according  to  what  you  had  told 
me,  defcribed  the  veffel  to  him  ;  fo  that  he 
could  not  miftake  it.  He  promifed  not  on- 
ly to  inform  himfelf  if  the  Spanifti  captain 
had  bought  you  from  Urban  y  but  alfo  to  ex- 
ert his  influence  with  the  captain  to  induce 
him  to  defift  from  a  meafure  which  would  fo 
greatly  affiift  me.  Contented  with  thefe 
affurances,  I  retired  to  wait  for  the  refait  of 
iiis  enquiry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fécond  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  conful  ;  here  it  is^  I 
will  read  it  to  you. 

Madam, 

You  have  perf^ffdj  penetrated  into  the 
intentions  of  M.  Urban^  in  faft,  he  did  fell 
the  Have,  inwhofe  hehaif  you  intereft  your- 
feif,  to  Alonzo  Texeira,  The  price,  accord- 
ing to  a  verbal  agreement  between  them,  was 
to  be  four  thoufand  francs.  I  explained  my- 
feif  to  my  countrymen  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
was  informed  of  your  motives,  he  refolved 
to  finilli  his  bargain,  and  afterwards  to  leave 
you  to  difpofe,  at  your  pleafure,  of  this  flave 
rendered  precious  by  the  price  which  was 
placed  on  him,  and  ilill  more  by  the  refpe6l 
with  which youhonour  him.  But  judge  of 
thefurprife  and  indignation  of  Texcira.  He 
prefented  himfelf^  laii  nig-ht,  to  M.  Urbaru 
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to  pay  the  money  and  take  away  the  flave. 
He  received  no  other  anfwer  from  M.  Ur- 
ban^ but  that  he  had  found  a  better  price  ; 
and  that  the  agreement,  not  being  in  writing, 
pafled  for  nothing  in  his  eyes.  Texeira 
withdrew,  confounded  to  find  himfelf  the 
dupe  of  this  man  :  but  ft  ill  more  hurt,  I  be- 
lieve at  lofmg  the  occafion  of  ferving  you. 
As  to  myfelf,  ma.dam,  I  am  fufficiently  cha- 
grined in  feeing  myfelf  unable  to  oblige  you, 
and  in  finding  myfelf  oppofed  in  the  fenti^ 
ments  of  devotion  with  v/hich  I  am, 

"  Madam,  your,  &c» 

Jago  de  Zuniga." 

You  v/iii  conceive,,  faid  Honoria,  the  vex- 
ation which  this  letter  gave  me.  The  thread 
of  the  intrigue  had  efcaped  me  ;  where 
Ihould  I  again  find  it  ?  My  uneafinefs  was  fo 
much  greater,  as  the  anfwer  of  Urban  to 
Texeira  feemed  to  announce  that  a  fécond 
bargain  v/as  concluded.  I  confulted  my 
father  :  all  his  experience  was  inf efficient  to 
furnifli  me  with  any  j^dvice  which  I  could 
rer.fonably  adopt. 

I  was  yet  in  this  incertitude,  when,  the 
next  day  about  noon,  being  in  my  balcony, 
I  perceived  jDume?uL  He  had  long  been  my 
father's  friend  :  was  a  worthy  man  ;  and  by 
his  condition,  poffeffed  great  commercial 
connections.  I  was  inftantly  feized  with  a 
defire  of  making  my  embarraffment  known 
to  him.    I  beckoned  him;  he  entered  the 
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houfe  ;  I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  informed 
him  of  the  whole  affair.    The  moment  I 
mentioned  Urban^ht  haflily  demanded  your 
name.    Itanoko,  faid  I,     Be  fatisfied,  then; 
he  is  at  my  houfe." — "  At  your  houfe  1  By 
what  chance  ?" — "  I  will  tell  you.    A  bro- 
ker, one  of  my  particular  friends,  fell  fick, 
and  requefted  to  fee  me.    I  attended  him  ; 
and  he  informed  me,  that  a  llrangcr,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  port,  a  few  days  fmce,  was 
bargaining  with  Urban  for  a  (lave  called  Ita" 
noko  ;  that  he  was  charged  with  the  négoci- 
ation, and  had  an  order  from  the  flranger 
to  agree  to  any  price  which  fhould  be  de- 
manded ;  that  he  had  feen  Urban^  and  at 
once  had  offered  him  four  thoufand  francs, 
which  he  refufed,  becaufe  he  had  already 
been  offered  that  fum  ;  and  that^  after  fome 
converfation,  they  finally  agreed  for  five  thou- 
fand francs.  iVîy  friend  then  fhewed  the  agree- 
ment figned  by  Urban.    To-morrow  morn- 
ing, continued  he,  the  (lave  is  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  me  ;   but,  as  I  am  indifpofed,  I  mufl 
beg  you  to  take  my  place.     Here  are  five 
draughts  of  an  hundred  piftoles  each,  with 
which  you  will  terminate  the  affair.  You 
will  alfo  have  the  goodnefs  to  keep  the  (lave 
with  you  till  evening,  and  if  pofîible  avoid 
Urban'^s  knowing  where  you  take  him  :  for 
fuch  is  the  requeft  of  his  new  matter.    I  ac- 
cepted the  commifîion,  this  morning  execu- 
ted it  ;  and  have  juft  left  Itanoko^  who  has  no 
fufpicion  of  what  has  pafTed,  or  what  furdier 
awaits  him." 


You  do  not  know  this  ftranger  then?  faid 
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I  to  Dwneiiil.  No  :  anfwered  he.  Indeed 
he  feems  to  have  a  wiih  to  be  concealed, 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  indelicate  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  further  into  the  matter. 
But  whoever  he  is,  the  price  which  he  has 
given  for  this  Have  fliould announce  him  to 
be  rich  ;  and  he  can  fcarcely  be  expeéled  to 
relinquilh  his  purchafe.  How  then,  faid 
I,  how  fliall  I  a(Si  ?  Ferdinand  will  be  in- 
confolable  ;  and  the  poor  Icanoko — affured- 
ly  it  will  be  his  death.  I  then  recounted  to 
him,  in  few  words,  the  manner  in  which 
you  had  been  enflaved,  and  the  fervice 
you  had  rendered  Urban^  in  return  for  his 
perfidy* 

I  fee  but  one  way,  faid  he.  I  fhould  re» 
frain  from  propofing  it,  if  1  had  Itfs  know- 
ledge of  your  dif  retion  ;  and  the  means  are 
dangerous  for  Itancko^  if  he  does  not  con- 
fent  to  conceal  himfelf  for  fome  time.  I  will 
anfwer,  faid  Ï,  that  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand  I  can  impofe  any  conditions  on  him. 
Then,  replied  Dimenil^  the  only  refource 
is  to  declare  that  he  has  t  fcaped  and  defert- 
ed.  You  will  perceive,  that  I  cannot  pre- 
vent my  friend  from  making  his  depofition 
before  a  judge  ;  and  hence  the  danger  of 
Itanoko,  We  will  wait  the  departure  of 
this  ftranger,  to  inform  my  friend  of  the 
truth.  When  he  knows  the  motive  on  which 
we  have  aéled,  I  am  perfuadcd  he  will  with- 
draw his  complaint  from  the  court  of  juilice, 
as  he  will  fee  that  it  is  void. 


Ah  !  you  re  (lore  me  to  life,  cried  I. — 
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There  is  yet  another  difficulty,  returned 
DnmeniL  My  reputation  mult  be  preferv- 
ed  free  from  the  iliade  of  fufpicion.  The 
money  which  I  paid  to  Urban  for  Itanoko^ 
was  received  from  this  ftranger  :  we  cannot, 
in  honour — I  imderftand  you,  faid  my  fa- 
ther, who  was  prefent  at  this  converfation, 
I  v/ill  bring  you  the  five  thoufand  francs, 
and  you  will  return  it  to  your  friend,  who 
will  reimburfe  the  ftranger.  After  that, 
faid  Dumeiiil^  I  think  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther objeélion.  God  will  pardon  a  little 
treachery,^  which  has  no  defign  but  to  fave 
an  unfortunate  being  from  chains  ;  and  to 
preferve  him  for  all  the  happinefs  which 
friendfliip  has  in  ftore  for  him. 

Dumenil  quitted  us  to  put  this  p?'  ^ie6l  in 
execution.  You  will  now  fee  in  what  fitua- 
tion  things  were,  when  we  fent  you  to  the 
plantations  ;  which  we  then  concealed  from 
you,  left  your  indignation,  on  lear^ng  the 
conduél  of  Urban^  ihould  produce  fuch  vio- 
lence as  to  betray  you  ;  and  defeat  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  all  our  w  iflies  for  your  fafety. 

Urban  defigned  to  fell  you  to  the  Spaniard, 
and  had  a6lually  fold  you  to  the  ftranger, 
with  the  certainty  of  your  not  remaining  at 
St.  Domingo  ;  that  you  might  not  have  an. 
opportunity  to  inform  his  fon  of  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  this  vile  Pcftion  ;  and  he  now  firmly 

*  No!  never  can  treachery  be  pardoned,  under 
whatever  cuxnmitances,  or  with  whatever  defign, 
committed,  T. 


Vol.  I. 
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perfuaded  hlmfelf  that  you  were  gone,  ne- 
ver more  to  return  to  ibis  '•oaii.  But  an 
exoufe  muil  be  made  to  his  1'  ,^  for  your  ab- 
lence  ;  ùic  d-prav  ity  of  his  heart  did  not 
fail  to  fia^niih  him  with  it.  Dumenil^  anxi- 
Oc  s  \o  Ihorccn  your  exile,  did  not  lofe  fight 
oi  hi  s  trrend  ;  and,  about  eight  days  after 
WI  S  miormed  that  the  ftranger  had  iudden- 
ly  departed,  hurried  away  byfome  accident, 
which  no  one  could  explain.  Informed  of 
this,  1  engaged  Dumenil  to  bring  his  friend 
to  dine  with  my  father.  We  difcovered  the 
artifice  to  him  :  he  was  good  enough  to  admit 
of  our  motives  as  an  excufe  for  our  condu6l. 
After  dinner  they  went  to  the  judge  to  with- 
draw the  information  againft  you.  He  con- 
fented  ;  but  faid,  this  ftep  will  be  of  little  ufe 
to  the  unfortunate  flave  ;  for,  at  the  requeft 
of  M.AUrba7i^  I  have  condemned  him  for 
contumacy  ;  as  the  time  allowed  for  his  re- 
turn is  expired.  They  were  petrified  with 
aftonifliment.  Probably,  faid  the  judge, 
M.  Urban  has  afterwards  bought  this  flave, 
and  that  he  has  alfo  fled  from  him  ;  for  his 
information  is  polterior  to  yours  ;  or,  which 
feems  more  likely,  there  may  be  two  [flaves 
of  the  fame  name.  However,  I  have  only 
difcharg^d  my  duty.  You  know  I  am  oblir 
ged  to  take  the  information  of  the  perfon 
who  calls  himfelf  the  mailer  of  the  flave. 

Dumenil  returned  with  an  account  of  this 
new  misiortune.  My  only  refource  was  to 
inform  Fedinand  of  all  that  had  happened. 
It  was  four  months  before  I  received  his  an- 
fwer  ;  and,  you  will  imagine  my  diftrefs  du- 
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ring  that  period.  Each  minute  I  trembled, 
ieil  I  fliould  fee  you  dragged  to  the  death 
which  my  fatal  friendlhip  had  prepared  for 
you  ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  kind  of  defart 
in  yA^hich  you  were  confmed,  you  might  be 
difcoyered  :  then  how  fhould  we  be  able  to 
prove  that  you  had  not  deferted  from  Urban? 
His  acquittal  for  the  five  thoufand  francs  had 
been  immediately  fent  by  Dumenil  to  his 
friend,  and  by  him  to  the  llranger  ;  nor  had 
they  thought  of  withdrawing  it,  when  he  was 
reimburfed.  Thus,  there  was  no  folid  proof 
of  your  innocence,  but  the  teftimony  of  Du-- 
menil^  who  was  alone  when  he  received  you 
from  the  hands  of  Urbœi  ;  but,  by  our  laws, 
this  teftimony  is  infufficient  to  acquit  a  Have 
fo  fituated.  The  letters  of  Ferdinand^  it  is 
true,  had  unfolded  Urbaii^^  conduct  ;  but  his 
prefence  alone  could  compel  him  to  do  you 
juftice.  He  informed  me  that,  by  examin- 
ing the  dates,  he  perceived  that  Urban  had 
written  to  him  of  your  pretended  flight,  on 
the  day  in  which  he  fold  you.  Undoubted- 
ly he  gave  Ferdinand  this  falfe  intelligence, 
hoping  he  fhould  never  fee  you  again  ;  and 
when  he  made  the  depofition  with  the  judge, 
refpeéling  your  pretended  flight,  we  can 
fcarcely  fufpeél  him  of  the  black  defign  of  de- 
ftroying  you. 

Ferdinand  conjures  me,  by  all  that  is  fa- 
cred,  ft  ill  to  preferve  you.  But  what  can  be 
done,  now  that  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  Ur^ 
ban  ?  Will  he  not  facrifice  you  rather  than 
avov/  to  his  fon,  and  to  the  courts  of  juftice, 
the  bafenefs  of  his  condu6t.    Alas  !  I — 1 
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alone  have  placed  you  in  his  power.  Inevi- 
table feems  your  ruin  :  as  inevitable  is 
mine. 

Ah  :  faid  I,  thefe  reproaches  with  which 
your  virtue  oppreffes  you,  are  honourable 
and  flattering  to  me  ;  yet  do  not  regret  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  your  precautions.  Without 
thofe,  I  fliould  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
extent  of  your  goodnefs.  But  this  is  the 
moment  for  courage.  A  refolution  muft  be 
taken,  and  it  muft  be  prompt.  If  Urban  dies, 
will  he  have  time  to  recal  his  impofture  ?  If 
he  lives,  will  he  have  the  generofity  to  do  it  ? 
In  either  cafe,  the  crifis  is  alarming.  I  fee 
but  one  way  to  efcape  ;  to  embark  inftantly 
for  Europe,  ^nd  join  Ferdinand, 

That  may  be  pra6licable,  faid  Honoria. 
Veflels  fail  claily.  But  pardon  my  feelings: 
the  money  that  was  reftored  to  the  ftranger 
was  my  father's  ;  and  I  think  we  iliould  a- 
bufe  his  confidence,  if  we  take  any  refoluti* 
on  without  confulting  him.  Alas  I  replied 
J,  how  ihall  we  difcoverthis  embarrafTment, 
without  difplaying  all  the  depravity  of  his 
fon  I  I  cannot  confent  to  it. 

We  were  both  filent.  I  have  yet  the 
means,  cried  I,  fwiftiy  recollefting  m)  felf. 
I  quit  you  but  for  a  moment.  I  will  return 
with  money  to  reimburfe  your  father.  With- 
out explanation,  without  a  word,  I  left  the 
houfe,  and  flew  to  father  Bruno. 

It  was  nearly  fix  months  fince  I  luid  feen 
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him  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fmce  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand,  During  this  interval  I  had 
written  often  to  him.  My  letters,  which 
fpoke  only  of  the  goodnefs  of  Honoria  and 
her  father,  perfuadedhim  that  I  was  far  re- 
mov^ed  fiom  all  care,  under  their  prote6lion. 
The  old  man  was  delighted  to  fee  me  ;  but 
his  joy  was  foon  changed  to  forrow,  vfhen 
I  recounted  to  him  what  had  lately  happen- 
ed to  me,  aud  ail  that  I  had  learned  from 
Honoria,  Finally,  I  informed  him  of  my 
defign  to  join  Ferdinand  ;  and,  having  fpo- 
ken  of  the  impoffibility  of  doing  that  with- 
out repaying  M.  de  C  ,  I  requcft:ed  him 

to  give  me  the  two  thoufand  crowns  which, 
my  dear  Ferdinand  had  depofited  in  his 
hands,  for  any  fuch  extremity. 

Bruno  fell  at  my  feet  without  fenfatlon. 
Oh  heavens  1  Oh  my  friend  !  Oh  my  father  Î 
cried  I,  with  wild  diilraélion.  I  threw  my* 
felf  upon  him.  I  embraced  him  ;  wept  o- 
ver  him  ;  raifed  him  in  my  arms  ;  and 
placed  him  on  his  bed.  He  was  long  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  He  took  my  hand  and 
bathed  them  with  his  tears,  his  eves  to- 
wards heaven.  I  ftood  amazed  with  con- 
je6lure. 

^'  Oh  God  !  thou  who  knoweft  my  heart, 
oh  pardon  me  !  Ah,  my  dear  Itanoko^  fly . 
me  ;  fly  from  a  criminal  man." — Cri- 
minal 1" — Defperately  criminal.  My 
friend,  I  have  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
Ferdinand,  !  your  confidence  i  I  have  vi- 
olated the  fanftity  of  a  depofit,  I  have  dii-. 
M2 
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regarded  that  \^diich  even  depravity  reveres 
as  facred.  I  had  this  money  :  I  have  it  no 
longer." — "  Well  !  do  I  not  knovv^  the  up- 
rightnefs  of  your  mind  ?  Whence  fpring 
thefe  'reproaches  ?  This  gold  was  Ferdi^ 
nand"^^  ;  it  was  mine  :  it  was  yours.  You 
have  made  fome  happy  ufe  of  it.  Let  u3 
thank  the  mercy  of  God  who  has  made  you 
the  inftrument  of  his  compaiïionl  " 

Alas  !  faid  the  poor  old  man,  in  this 
light  did  1  view  the  aélion  ;  but  falfely  did 
I  fee  it.  The  fmgle,  the  only  virtue  was 
faithfully  to  have  preftrved  the  depofit. 
However  noble  the  application  of  it  in  other 
circumflances,  it  was  no  lefs  a  crime^  refult- 
ing  as  it  did  from  the  violation  of  my  faith. 
Can  the  beft  feelings  of  the  mind  be  permit- 
ted to  open  the  gates  of  injuftice  ?  I  did  not 
then  feel  the  truth,  but  now  it  preffes  on  me 
with  unrefifted  violence. 

And  if  you  have  erred,  faid  I,  folding 
him  in  my  arms,  will  not  your  unfeigned, 
your  unconilrained  repentance,  efface  this 
momentary  wandering  ?  Ah  1  anfwered  he, 
every  thing  which  could  tempt  the  feelings 
of  a  human  mind  feemed  to  unite  in  leading 
me  aftray  and  drawing  me  into  this  fnare. 
You  know  my  fedentary  life.  The  duties 
of  my  calling,  and  ftudy,  form  my  whole 
employ.  If  I  need  relaxation  from  thefe 
ftudies,  Iviiit  the  prifons  ;  liften  to  the  un- 
fortunate ;  confole  their  minds  ;  and  by 
this  innocent  pleafiire,foften  the  aufterity  of 
my  life.    Some  months  fince — ^(it  was  if  I 
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remember  right  ;  a  few  days  after  the  firft 
letter  which  acquainted  me  with  your  peace- 
ful retreat  at  the  plantation  of  M.  de  C  ) 

I  fay,  it  is  fome  months  fmce  that  I  one  day 
as  ufual  entered  the  prifon.  I  remarked  a 
negro  whom  I  had  not  feen  there  before.  I 
accofted  him  ;  and,  being  fomewhat  at  a 
lofs  to  explain  the  motive  which  led  me  to 
fpeak  to  him,  I  alked  him  \/ith  an  air  of  in- 
difference the  name  of  his  mafler.  I  have 
no  mafcer,  he  anfwered  with  a  haughty 
tone.  I  know  of  none,  but  friends  and  ene- 
mies. Tiie  reply  excittd  my  curiofity. 
Have  you  been  long  in  St.  Domingo  ?  faid 
L_^^  No.''— You  fpeak  French  fluently. 

Did  you  learn  it  in  France   "  No" — 

What  has  brought  you  into  prifon?" — 
"  Injufiice." 

Aftoniftied  with  his  laconic  anfwers,  and 
wiihing  to  lead  him  to  a  further  converfa- 
tion,  I  faid  to  him,  your  replies  are  very 
abrupt  !  It  is  kindnefs  alone  which  induces 
me  to  fpeak  to  you  :  (he  looked  at  me  with 
a  difdainful  fmile)  and  you  ought  to  be  a 

little  polite."  "  That  is  what  I  am  not 

willing  to  be." — "  But  why  ? — Becaufe  I 
do  not  wiih  to  be  barbarous." — "  The  con- 
fequence  is  not  juft." — "  Extremely  jull. 
There  are  none  fo  polite  as  white  people." 

I  knew  not  what  to  anfwer.  At  length, 
again  I  faid  ;  what  have  you  done  to  bring 
you  to  prifon? — "  My  duty." — "  Then  you 
muft  foon  leave  it." — "   I  know  not." — 

Have  you  not  been  told  v/hat  will  be  your' 
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fate  V'—''  Suppofe  fo  ?"  "  Then  what 

is  it  ?"  "  Death." 

f  He  quitted  me,  and  retired  to  the  further 
part  of  the  prifon.  Refpeél  reflrained  me 
from  intruding  further  vipon  him  at  that 
time  :  but  his  figure,  a  certain  elevation  in 
his  manners,  and  the  fmgular  turn  of  his 
converfation,  interefted  me  llrongly.  With- 
out lofrng  fight  of  him,  I  mingled  with  the 
other  negro  prifoners.  The  afFe6lion  with 
which  they  careffed  me,  the  gratitude  they 
expreffed  for  the  trilling  fervices  which  I 
had  rendered  them,  placed  a  fcene  before 
his  eyes  which  he  did  not  expeél.  It  feem- 
ed  at  once  to  extinguifh  the  efteéls  of  pre- 
judice in  him.  I  faw  him  make  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  approach  me  ;  but,  as  I  judg- 
ed it  the  bed  means  of  increafmg  this  defire 
of  confidence,  I  paffedand  went  out  without 
feeming  to  notice  him. 

The  keeper  of  the  prifon  could  give  me 
no  further  information  than  that  he  had  vi- 
olently ill  treated  a  young  man  of  dillinc- 
tion  :  and  that  you  know,  faid  he,  is  a  capi- 
tal ^offence  in  a  negro.  The  next  day  I 
went  again  to  vifit  him.  I  had  not  deceived 
myfelf  ;  he  was  the  firft  to  accoft  me.  If 
you  are  not  offi^nded,  faid  he,  I  wifh  to  con- 
verfe  v/ith  you." — ^'1  am  not  eafily  offend- 
ed with  the  unfortunate.  I  pity  them." — 
— "  Yefterday,  I  took  you  for  an  European. 
To-day  I  confider  you  as  a  man  :  for  they 
tell  me  you  are  good." — It  is  my  duty  to 
render  fervices  to  ^others  j  and  now,  that 
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yovi  know  me,  fay,  what  is  your  crime  ?  and 
what  can  I  do  for  you  r" — My  crime  1  I 
have  not  committed  any.  I  accompanied 
a  friend  to  this  ifland.  He  is  alfo  a  white 
man  ;  and,  like  you,  he  is  good.  I  will 
not  tell  you  the  bufmefs  which  led  us  here. 
It  is  the  fecret  of  other  men,  and  muft  re- 
main facred  with  me.  My  friend  brought 
his  daughter  with  him.  She  was  oppreffed 
with  great  forrows  ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  a- 
vail  to  fpeak  of  them.  While  her  father 
purfued  the  objeCl  of  his  voyage  I  fought  to 
amufe  her  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  forae- 
times  condu(5led  her  on  fiiore  i  for  vfe  ftill 
made  the  fhip  our  abode.  I  remarked  thp^t 
a  young  man  regarded  us  with  particular 
attention.  I  was  no-way  uneafy  ;  for  I 
was  ignorant  of  your  manners  ;  and  did  not 
know  that  the  attentions  of  a  white  man  to  a 
female  were  the  fymptoms  of  a  crime.  One 
day,  we  retired  fomewhat  later  than  ufual  ; 
we  were  but  a  few  paces  from  our  canoe. 
This  young  man  approached  us  ;  and  taking 
my  companion  under  his  arm,  offered  to 
lead  her  avv^ay.  She  ftirieked.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  this  woman,  faid  I  ?  Infolent 
rafcal  1  cried  the  European  youth  ;  dare  to 
come  near  me  and  I  willcruftiyouto  pieces. 
Without '  attending  to  him,  I  advanced  to 
deliver  my  companion.  He  retreated  a 
ftepand  raifed  his  cane  to  ftrike  me.  I  had 
defpifed  his  injurious  language,  but  Î  could 
not  bear  this  menace;  and,  with  a  blov/ 
laid  him  at  my  feet.  I  then  proceeded 
w^ith  my  companion  towards  our  canoe,  A 
number  of  people  furrounded  us  ;  fome  of 
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them  feized  upon  this  terrified  woman  ;  o- 
thers,  overpov/ered  me  with  their  united 
Jftrength  ;  and  dragged  me  to  this  horrible 
dwelling  in  which  you  have  found  me.  If 
what  I  have  done  is  here  called  a  crime, 
you  muft  have  received  other  notions  from 
nature  than  we  have.  Î  defended  the  dàugh- 
ter  of  my  friend  ;  I  defended  my  title  of 
man,  which  the  threat  of  an  equal  dared  to 
impeach  :  and  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  have 

done  right."  Have  you  been  faithful 

in  your  relation  ?  Have  you  told  me  the 

truth   I  never  fpeak  falfely.'' — But 

why  has  not  your  friend  the  ^European,  in- 
terfered in  your  behalf?''  He  has 

departed  as  I  am  informed." — Departed 
without  fiiccouring,  without  feeing  you  ? 
This  is  not  the  condufl  of  an  honeft  man, 
— Forbear  to  accufe  him.  If  he  has 
done  thus,  it  was  becaufehe  was  compelled 
to  do  fo.  I  rely  on  his  virtues  :  not  on  ap- 
pearances." 

I  could  not  but  look  on  him  with  furprize 
and  refpeél.  Do  you  wonder  to  find  com- 
mon fenfe  in  a  negro  ?  faid  he.  Perhaps 
fo  ;  here  you  are  furrounded  with  negroes, 
and  no  people  know  them  lefs  than  you  do. 
They  tell  me,  notwithftanding,  that  you  de- 
cide boldly  on  the  charaéler  of  negro  na- 
tions. You  mull  be  infatuated  ;  whoever 
thought  of  judging  of  a  man  who  is  free,  by 
a  ilave  ? 

You  fee,  my  dear  Itanoko^  here  was  a  no- 
ble difplay  of  innocence,  franknefs,  and  fim- 
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plicity.  The  number  of  my  vifits  to  this 
youth  ferved  to  coniirm  my  efteem  for  him. 
Î  faw  his  judge.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  iruth.  I  plainly  reprefented 
to  him  that  this  man  had  committed  no 
crime  ;  and  that  in  condemning  him  he 
would  condemn  innocence.  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ;  faid  he.  I  am  prefTed 
by  the  law,  all  I  can  do  is  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings. Meanwhile,  fee  his  adverfary. 
Let  him  defift  from  the  profecution,  and  I 
fliall  be  eager  to  reflore  this  unfortunate 
youth  to  his  liberty.  Who  is  the  profecu- 
tor  ?  faid  I.  A  young  man  of  vitiated  man- 
ners, anfwered  the  judge  ;  but  of  an  efteem'- 
ed  family.    It  is  Theodore  de  C  . 

You  will  feel  how  the  name  affiicled  me. 
My  refpeél  for  Honoria^  for  her  venerable 
father,  increafed  my  zeal  to  fpare  their  fa- 
mily the  fliame  of  a  crime  with  which  TheO" 
dore  would  ftain  it.  I  vifited  him  ;  faw 
him  often  ;  pre  fled  him  ;  but  in  vain.  He 
was  deaf  to  reafon,  humanity,  religion. 

Thefe  obftacles  gave  further  energy  to 
my  refolution.  I  determined  to  inform 
Honor ia  and  her  father  of  the  a£l  of  violence 
which  Theodore  had  committed,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  all  the  uneafmefs  it  might  caufe 
them  ;  every  confideration  fmking,  in  my 
judgment,  before  the  fuperior  obligation  of 
preventing  a  deed  of  injuftice.  Iwas  about 
to  execute  this  rcfolve  when  chance  pre- 
fented  to  me  another  mode  which  feemed 
to  be  infallible. 
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I  went,  one  morning,  to  a  notary  of  this 
city  to  receive  a  legacy  which  I  was  char- 
ged, by  the  will  of  a  pious  perfon,  to  diflri- 
bute  among  the  poor.  A  man  entered  ; 
and  propofed,  before  me  without  ceremony, 
that  the  notary  ihould  lend  Theodore  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  louis-d'ors  ;  promifmg  an  in- 
terefl  which,  to  me,  appeared  enormous. 
1  he  anfwer  of  the  notary  was  fliort  and 
honefl.  I  make  no  ufirrious  contraéls, 
faid  he.  I  have  money,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  my  clients,  and  I  muft  not  expofe 
it  to  hazard  ;  nor  can  I  contribute  to  the 
excefTcs  of  a  young  man.  The  agent  went 
out,  offended  ;  and,  my  bufmefs  being 
fini  ill  ed,  I  alio  retired.  The  unfortunate 
negro  in  prlfon  was  ever  before  my  eyes  ; 
and  this  itruck  me  as  a  happy  opportunit\- 
to  obtain  his  releafe.  Theodore  cannot  deny 
this  favour  to  any  one  who  will  carry  him 
the  Aim,  thought  I  ;  but  how  to  procure  it  ? 
I  revolved  the  matter  long  in  my  mind. 
Atlaft,  I  fuddenly  ftarted  as  from  a  dream. 
Ah  1  how  fnnpie  am  I  ?  Have  I  not  the 
two  thoiifand  crowns  which  Ferdinand  left 
me  ?  Iranoko  is  at  prefent  far  from  having 
any  need  of  this  fam.  I  have  yet  left,  the 
only  remains  of  my  fortune,  government 
fecurity  for  ten  thoufand  francs.  My  no- 
tary Ihall  fend  this  into  France  to  be  fold  ; 
and  I  wiii  replace  the  money  which  I  Ihall 
take  from  the  depofit.  I  embraced  the 
idea  with  joy.  I  faw  only  the  good  I  was 
about  to  aceompliih.  The  breach  of  con- 
fidence I  was  committing  never  once  en- 
tered my  mind.    Obfcrve  how  fatally  wc 
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are  deceived  if  v/e  fairer  the  value  of  any 
objeél,  however  worthy,  to  allure  us  into 
the  flighted  iniquity  in  the  means. 

I  returned  to  the  notary  ;  and,  explaining 
my  defigns,  I  gave  him  an  authority  to  fell 
my  ten  thoufand  francs  ;  and  executed  a 
deed  in  his  prefence,  by  which  I  fecured  to 
Ferdinand  the  repayment  of  his  money  if  I 
fliould  die  before  I  fliould  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  my  fale  from  France.  Then,  ima- 
gining myfelf  free  from  all  reproach,  I  flew 
to  Theodore^  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  louis- 
d'ors. 

You  have  need  of  money,  fald  I  to  him  ; 
and,  if  you  will  grant  the  pardon  of  a  negro 
who  has  off'ended  you,  I  will  fupply  your 
neceflity  ;  without  holding  you  indebted  for 
the  fum.  The  pardon  of  a  negro  1  cried 
Theodore^  I  will  give  you  the  pardon  of  a 
thoufand,  to  fupply  the  prefent  exigency. — 
Depraved  youth  !  (faid  I  to  myfelf  ;  and 
fcarcely  could  I  refrain  from  fpeaking  it 
aloud)  do  you  give  for  money,  what  you 
have  refufed  to  the  mofl;  facred  titles  ? 

I  took  Theodore  to  the  judge.  He  figned 
the  negroe's  difcharge.  I  delivered  the 
money,  flew  to  the  prifon,  releafed  my  ne- 
gro, embraced  him,  and  gave  him  fome 
pecuniary  airifl:ance.  He  quitted  me  ;  and 
1  have  never  feen  himfmce. 

How  does  error  blind  us  !   No  remorfe, 
no  alarms  have  fucceeded  this  a6lion,  till 
Vol.  I.  N 
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the  moment  that  terror,  roufed  by  your 
danger,  has  torn  the  bandage  from  my  eyes. 

Ah  my  friend,  faid  I,  where  is  the  man, 
the  friend  of  human  nature,  who  dares  to 
condemn  you?  That  man,  anfwered  he 
vehemently,  who  placed  between  us  fliall 
fee  the  precipice  to  which  my  treacher}''  has 
expofed  you.  Juftly  w^ould  he  fay  to  me  ; 
you  have  faved  a  man  from  death  ;  he  was 
innocent  ;  be  that  granted.  But,  look  on 
your  friend  ;  his  dangers  are  not  lefs  ;  his 
innocence  is  equal.  If  he  perilh,  will  it  fa- 
tisfy  you  to  fay  that  you  could  not  forefee 
it  ?  The  depofit  appertained  of  right  to 
him  ;  and  does  not  the  bare  name  of  depofit 
recall  to  your  mind  that  it  was  a  refource 
defigned  for  his  unforefeen  neceffities  I  Ah 
Itanoko^  what  could  I  anfwer  to  this  Î  No- 
thing folid,  I  will  own  ;  faid  I,  but  who  ex- 
cept myfelfhas  aright  to  complain  of  your 
condudl  ?  and  I,  my  dear  father,  I  am 
proud  of  the  i  fe  which  you  have  made  of 
this  money.  I  employed  much  of  the  night 
in  labouring  to  calm  his  mind  ;  vainly  :  a 
pure  mind  knows  not  how  to  pardon  itfelf 
the  lighteft  faults. 

He  would  have  given  me  the  remainder 
of  the  depofit.  No,  I  faid,  my  refolution 
is  taken.  Give  this  money  to  Honor  la  for 
her  father  ;  and  when  you  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  your  fale,  cqmplete  the  entire  fum 
which  he  has  advanced  for  me.  The  peril 
of  myfituation,  the  gentlenefs  of  Honoria^ 
might  tempt  her  to  abufe  the  confidence  of 
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her  father  :  I  v/ill  not  expofe  her  to  the  con- 
teft.  Adieu  !  I  muft  be  left  matter  of  my 
fate.  Yet  I  do  not  renounce  the  happinefs 
of  feeing  you  again.  I  am  young  ;  and  have 
llrength.  The  Spaniards,  your  neighbours, 
prefent  me  an  afylum  where  the  injuftice  of 
Urban  will  not  reach  me  :  I  will  not  conceal 
my  retreat  from  you.  You  fliall  inform  me 
of  the  return  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  all  thefe 
llorms  fhall  be  calmed. 

The  dawn  approached  ;  farewell,  faid  I 
to  Bruno.  Farewell  I  I  fliall  ever  love  you. 
He  wept  over  me.  He  preffed  on  me  a 
fmall  purfe,  the  refult  of  his  favings.  An 
obftinate  refufal  now  might  have  fpoken  re- 
fentment  ;  and  I  trembled  left  he  fliould 
fuppofe  me  capable  of  it.  I  made  another 
eifort.  Again  farewell  I  faid  I.  Tell  my 
friends  that  the  poor  Itanoko^  at  this  inftant, 
feels  only  the  unhappinefs  of  being  driven 
from  them.  I  ruflied  to  the  door  without 
his  anfwer  ;  and  ran  till  I  had  left  the  city 
half  a  league  behind  me. 

A  fmall  wood  was  near  my  road.  I  re- 
tired into  it  to  take  breath.  I  fat  down  on 
the  earth.  I  forgot  my  journey,  and  yield- 
ed to  the  commotion  of  my  thoughts. 

What  a  fate  is  mine  Î  faid  L  Others  en- 
*  dure  adverfîty  from  the  malice  of  men. 
It  feems  that  even  virtue  is  leagued  with 
vice  to  deftroy  me.  Without  the  virtues  of 
D  UTtiout^  Ihouid  I  have  been  led  to  conade 
m  Urban?  What  was  it  but  the  getterc:.;. 
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of  Urban^s  fon,  which  made  me  fpare  the 
life  of  this  bitter  enemy?  Was  it  not  the 
tender  pity  of  Honoria  and  her  father  which 
expofed  me  to  the  villainy  of  Theodore  f 
And  did  not  their  abhorrence  of  Urban" ^ 
bafenefs  to  me,  realife  all  the  dangers  which 
could  arife  from  his  falfe  accufation  of  me  ? 
In  fine,  when  there  remained  but  one  re- 
fource  to  difengage  me  from  the  lab^Tinth 
in  which  I  was  encîofed,  mull  humanity, 
muft  chriftian  charity'  deprive  me  of  that, 
by  abufmg  their  charms  to  feduce  the  mo  ft 
honeft  of  men  from  his  duty  ?  Where  then 
lhall  I  fly  to  fave  myfelf  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  wicked,  and  the  dangerous  pro- 
teétion  of  the  virtuous  ? 

But  let  me  own  the  truth,  faid  I,  inftant- 
ly  recollecting  myfelf.  Unhappinefs  muft 
be  the  refult,  even  to  the  virtuous,  when 
they  fuffer  the  fmalleft  taint  of  diflimulation 
to  ftain  their  allions  ;  and  hitherto,  not  one 
of  my  European  friends  ha\e  been  altoge- 
ther pure  in  this  rcfpe6l.  Hence,  they  deceiv- 
ed themfvilves.  Hence,  they  laiined  me. 
Dumont  concealed  from  me  the  mlfcrable 
condition  of  my  countrymen  amongii  white 
people.  Ferdinand^  the  infamous  dc Tigns  of 
his  father.  Honoria^  her  projefts  founded 
on  treachery.  BrunOy  the  error  into  which 
his  compafTion  had  led  him.  In  every  in- 
ftance,  the  confequence  has  pointed  out  the 
defeél  of  their  policy.  Thus  it  muft  be 
through  life  :  we  ihall  ftrlke  on  rocks  when 
truth  is  no  longer  our  guide. 
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My  mind  cleaved,  with  firmer  reliance, 
to  her  virtuous  principles.  I  reconfidered 
my  defign  of  going  among  the  Spa,niards.  I 
depended  much  on  my  tpJents,  Vv^hich,  du- 
ring my  retreat,  1  had  ardently  cultivated. 
But  if  I  iliould  have  m.lfcalculated  their  va- 
lue, labour  did  not  terrify  me.  Much  as  I 
would  have  preferred  thepleafure  of  joining 
Ferdinand  (a  pleafure  which  I  viev/ed  with 
the  fweeteft  fenfations,  even  while  Honoria 
unfolded  all  my  danger  to  me, J  yet  I  dared 
not,  for  that  purpofe,  take  any  thing  from 
the  fum  which  remained  with  Bruno^  and 
which  was  already  infufncient  to  repay  M. 
de  C— — ,  I  rofe,  therefore,  from  my  medi- 
tations, ftrengthened  in  my  refoliition  ;  which 
feemed  to  me  the  only  one  that  could  pre- 
ferve  the  purity  of  my  heart,  and  the  efteem 
of  my  own  mind.  My  foul  was  filled  with 
delight.  I  threvy^  myfelf  on  my  knees.  Oh 
God  I  cried  I,  Vv^hen  the  wicked  would  de- 
ftroy  me,  when  the  good  cannot  aid  me,  thou 
doft  not  abandon  me  Î  Under  the  heavens 
of  Africa,  or  in  thefe  ifles,  Vv^hich  thy  hand 
has  planted  on  the  ocean,  I  am  equally 
near  the  eye  of  thy  power.  Still  let  thy 
goodnefs  attend  me — thy  goodnefs  which 
delights  to  guide  the  unfortunate  ? 

I  arofe.  I  left  the  wood  ;  and  proceeded 
with  tranquility.  I  was  well  enough  acquain« 
ted  with  the  ifland,  not  to  be  embarrafled  as 
to  my  road  ;  and  I  refolved  to  traverfe  the 
chain  of  mountains  at  a  place  which  I  had 
difcovered  to  be  the  narroweft,  and  wliich 
lay  about  a  league  to  the  left  of  M.  de  C—s 
N  2 
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plantation.  I  examined  Bnino''s  purfe.  It 
contained  five  louis-d'ors  and  fome  filver  :  a 
fum  which  would  be  perfecliy  fufficient  for 
my  firft  occafions. 

I  travelled  with  vigour  the  whole  day^ 
without  making  any  ftay,  except  to  buy  fome 
light  provifions  to  fupport  me  during  my 
journey.  The  fun  wasfettingvrhen  I  plunged 
into  a  foreft  which  extended  itfelf  towards 
the  fummit  of  the  mountains.  I  now  wanted 
repofe  :  and  I  had  need  of  light  to  avoid  the 
precipices  which  I  muft  encounter  in  this  al- 
moft  inacceffible  place.  Yet  the  dread  of 
wild  beafls  would  notfuffer  me  to  lie  dowr.^ 
and  I  croITed  the  foreft.  The  barenefs  and 
fleepnefs  of  the  rocks,  with  which  I  now 
found  myfelf  furrounded,  promifed  me  fafe- 
ty.  Dilengaged  from  the  obfcurity  that 
reigned  under  the  tall  fpreading  trees  of  the 
forefl,  I  had  fufficient  light  to  enable  me  to 
climb  a  rock  which  rofe  many  feet  above 
that  part  of  the  mountain  which  ferv  ed  as 
its  bafe.  This  rock  feemed  to  be  formed 
for  the  fecurity  of  fome  unhappy  being  in  my 
fituation.  It  was  inacceffible  on  all  fides, 
except  on  that  by  which  I  had  mounted  it 
(and  there  only  by  a  narrow  paffage,  which 
I  eafily  clofed  after  me  by  loofe  pieces  of  the 
rock  ;)  while  the  greater  part  of  it  command- 
ed, in  proud  ftate,  the  profound  abyfs  be- 
low. 

Thus  removed  from  furprife,  defying,  in 
my  afylum,  the  ferocious  animals  of  the 
foreft,  and  men,  more  to  be  feared  than  thofe, 
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I  fat  down  and  calmly  enjoyed  part  of  mr 
nourifhment.  The  moon  foon  rofe  to  chafe 
aM^ay  the  partial  darknefs  which  fucceeded 
the  burning  heat  of  the  day.  I  caft  my  looks 
around,  and  beheld  with  voluptuous  majefty, 
the  auguft  fpe6tacle  before  me.  All  flept, 
except  nature.  I  fancied  I  hung  over  the 
univerfe  ;  and  feemed  to  be  connected  v/ith 
human  nature  only  by  remembrance.  Under 
my  feet,  the  agitation  of  the  foreft  formed  a 
fuccelTion  of  crouded  and  dark  waves.  Dif- 
tant  objefts,  diminiftied  by  intervening  fpace, 
fled  before  my  ûght,  and  loft  themfeives  in 
the  fugitive  horizon.  Near  me,  accumula- 
ted mountains  appeared  to  interruf)t,  with 
their  bleached  heads,  the  peaceful  and  light 
clouds  ;  and  the  ocean,  upon  his  deceitful 
furface,  multiplied  the  light3  of  the  eternal 
vault. 

f 

How  little  is  man,  oppofed  to  the  v/ondcrs 
of  nature  1  What,  faid  I,  now  employs  the 
haughty  fovereigns,  the  fierce  conquerors  of 
the  earth  ?  Stretched  upon  purple,  they 
weigh  their  power  upon  the  balance  of  pride. 
Ah,  the  mole  alfo  believes,  in  his  corner, 
that  he  agitates  the  globe  !  Approach,  man, 
to  try  your  power  with  the  hand  which  com- 
pofed  this  fcene  1  Approach,  Europeans  ; 
3  ou,  whofe  riches  are  the  mute  witne/Tes  of 
your  crimes,  and  of  negroes  tears.  Scatter 
upon  the  face  of  this  vaft  bafon  all  the  gold 
of  the  vv^orld  ;  the  crowns  of  monarchs  ;  the 
diamonds  of  their  courts  ;  the  vafes  of  their 
palaces  ;  the  purple  of  their  flaves  :  will  it 
add  a  fmgle  fpark  to  its  fplendor,  its  magni- 
ficence ? 
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Sleep  infenlIÉ^^  overtook  me  ;  and,  though 
the  rock  was  my  pillovv.  never  had  niyfenfes 
been  planged  in  a  more  profound  repofe. 
Even  flattering  dreams  did  not  dare  to  foîi- 
cit  them.  This  interval  of  reft  left  not  a 
.trace  in  niy  imagination.  The  heat  of  the 
funbeams  drew  me  from  this  calm.  The 
fcene  had  changed,  i  left  tne  univerfe  in 
filence  ;  terror  reigning  under  the  formida- 
ble fhade  of  the  mountains.  I  found  it  en- 
riched with  the  pearls  of  the  morning,  ani- 
mated, melodious,  burning.  The  monoto- 
nous murmer  of  fountains  was  loft  in  the 
chorus  of  day  ;  but  I  beheld  their  iih^er 
ftreams  hurrying  to  brave  the  tempeft  of  the 
ocean.  I  forgot  myfelf  in  the  bofom  of  na- 
ture. The  diiiiant  cries  of  fome  cultivators 
called  me  back  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
lumanit}. 

I  left  my  retreat,  and  long  fought  for  a 
path  which  might  guide  me  in  my  embarraf- 
hng  journey.  At  length  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived fome  traces  on  the  fand,  and  I  follow- 
ed them.  The  fatigues  v/hich  I  endured 
for  four  or  five  hours  were  inexprefîible  : 
fometimes  crawling  over  rugged  places,  vt/ith 
lacerated  hands  and  knees  ;  fometimes  fuf- 
pended  over  the  brink  of  precipices  by 
Ihrubs,  M^hofe  frail  roots  threatened  to  de- 
ceive my  hopes  ;  often  placing  my  timid  feet 
on  rocks  which,  yielding  to  my  weight,  rulh- 
ed,  while  I  had  fcarcely  quitted  them,  with, 
terrible  noife  into  the  dreadful  abyfs.  In 
Ihort,  difpuling  my  ground  rather  than  tra- 
velling, I  reached  the  fummit  of  the  rnoun- 
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taîns,  and  hoped  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  defcend  into  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Spaniards;  1  was  worn  out  ;  and,  avuiiing 
myfelf  of  fome  trees,  I  fat  down  beneath 
their  fliade.  It  might  be  mid-day.  I 
fpread  my  trifling  provifions  on  the  mofs  be- 
fore me  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  my 
exertions  had  created  fuch  a  burning  thirft, 
that  I  could  fwallow  no  part  of  it.  I  looked 
around,  but  fav/  no  water.  I  iiftened  and 
thought  I  heard  fome  flow  at  a  diilance.  I 
rofe  and  approached  the  place.  I  difcover- 
ed  a  fountain.  I  extinguiilied  my  thirft,  and 
having  filled  a  little  flafK  (which  had  fome 
wine  in  it  when  I  left  the  city)  I  (lowly  re- 
turned to  enjoy  my  Ample  repaft. 

I  had  arrived  within  an  hundred  paces, 
when  I  perceived  a  man  who  feemed  to 
contemplate  with  furprife  this  fpecies  of 
collation,  in  an  inhofpitable  and  almoft  un- 
inhabited place.  Fear  was  the  firil  feeling 
of  my  mind.  I  am  followed,  I  am  difco- 
vered,  faid  I.  But  foon  my  native  courage 
flew  to  my  aid  :  Is  any  fmgle  man,  faid  I, 
formed  to  alarm  me — and  without  wea- 
pons I  A  movement  v\^hich  he  made,  dif- 
covered  to  me  that  he  was  a  negro.  En- 
couraged by  this  fight,^  I  advance.  I  dif- 
tinguiih  his  features.  I  knovv^  him.  Spring 
into  his  arms.  My  trembling  knees  fail 
me.  I  fall,  and  drag  him  after  me.  All 
%vas  fv^/ift  as  imagination.  What  fee  I, 
cried  he,  Itanoko  I  Ic  is  you,  my  dear  Ita^ 
noho.  ^'  Oh,  my  dear  Otourou  It  v%^as 
him. 
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Twenty  times  we  embrace.  Examine 
each  other  as  to  the  reality.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  no  dream.  Embrace  again  ; 
and  thus  fly  the  firft  happy  Inftants  of  our 
meethig. 

Oh  my  God,  I  thank  thee  Î  laid  I,  with 
all  the  enthunaîm  of  gratitude.  To  be  at 
the  extremity  of  the  world,  unfortunate, 
perfecuted,  fugitive  :  to  be  fuddeniy  in  the 
arms  of  a  friend — a  friend  whom  wide  feas, 
in  thought,  fcparated  from  me,  was  a  bene- 
faélion  I  could  fcarce  fupport. 

My  OiGurou^  cried  I,  in  one  word  def- 
troy  an  inquietude  which  agitates  me.  Am 
I  indebted  to  your  chains  lor  this  bleffing  ? 
No,  my  friend,  interrupted  he,  I  am  free. 
Friendfliip  alone  has  brought  me  hither. 
Thank  God  !  continued  I.  But  fpeak  to 
me  of  my  father,  of  Amelia^  of  Dûment  1 
Difguife  nothing  from  me.  You  lliall 
know  all,  faid  he,  and  would  to  God  I  could 
talk  to  you  only  of  happinefs.  I  have  feen 
the  moment — but  it  is  fied  as  a  lhadow  1 

"  Know  thefe  fatal  coaRs  have  feen  your 
friend  accompanied  by  Amelia^  by  Duniont. 
We  all  fought  you,  I  alone  have  found  }Ou, 
when  I  loll  them."' — Oh  heavens  1  Da- 
mont  I  Amelia  — Before  I  teach  you 
more,  fatisfy  my  juft  impatience  :  think 
that,  by  traverfmg  feas  to  feek  you,  I  have 
acquired  feme  pre-eminence.  Why  did  you 
leave  Africa  !  Why  your  flight  ?  Oh  uni'or- 
lunate  lîanoko^  happintis  awaited  you  — 
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"  However  cruel,  my  dear  OtoJirou^  the  in- 
certitude in  which  you  leave  mC;  I  obey  you. 
Liften,  and  judge  me  T' 

Then  we  fat  down  together  ;  and  I,  com- 
mencing my  recital  from  the  inftant  in 
which  I  became  the  prifoner  of  Darnel^  con- 
tinued it  to  the  hour  in  which  my  friend 
was  thus  reRored  to  me.  He  iiitened  in 
filence  :  and  anfwered,  at  times,  by  his 
tears  ;  at  others,  by  the  fury  which  kindled 
in  his  eyes.  In  fine,  faid  I,  you  fee  that  I 
have  been  unfortunate.  I  am  ftill  fo.  But 
my  heart  is  pure.  It  is  without  remorfe  : 
and  God  has,  this  day,  given  me  an  earned 
that  he  will  recompenfe  me  for  all. 

But  my  friend,  faid  I  You  fliall  know- 
all,  interrupted  Otourou,  Follow  me,  I  will 
(hew  you  my  retreat. 

I  thought  no  longer  of  continuing  my 
route.  I  concluded  that  this  adventure 
would  lead  to  a  new  order  of  things.  We 
rofe  and  Otoiirou  led  the  way. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  arrrVed  at  a 
gTotto  formed  by  nature.  See  here,  faid 
Otourou^  my  humble  afylum.  The  evening- 
approaching,  the  air  became  cold  on  this 
high  part  of  the  mountain.  Otourou  col- 
lected fome  branches,  dried  by  time,  and 
kindled  a  fire.  The  fmoke,  witlsout  incom- 
moding us,  efcaped  through  a  reft  of  the 
rock.  We  coUeéled  the  little  provifions  we 
had,  and  we  refrelhed  ourfelves  with  a  re- 
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paft  which  we  would  not  have  changed  to 
have  fed  with  kings. 

You  have  fuffered  much,  faid  Otourou; 
but  your  fufFerings  are  not  ended.  Yet 
arm  yourfelf  with  courage  :  at  leaft,  Otou- 
rou is  with  you  ;  and  from  hence,  it  fhall 
be  the  tafk  of  friendlliip  to  lighten  your 
burthen. 

You  recall  the  day  in  which  vi(5lory 
crowned  us.  Ah,  fatal  was  the  hour  in 
which  I  ceafed  to  combat  by  your  fide.  In 
the  horrible  purfuit  of  our  enemies,  I  fol- 
lov/ed  j^ou  during  fome  time.  Your  father 
prefied  on,  v/ith  the  fame  ardour.  Some 
warriors  among  the  enemy  rallied,  and  in- 
ftantly  furrounded  him.  Our  friends,  moft 
of  them  wearied  with  carnage,  and  the  re- 
mainder difperfed  after  the  fugitives,  did 
not  perceive  your  father's  danger.  I  alone 
faw  it.  I  turned  afide  from  you.  I  flew  to 
his  aid.  He  was  on  the  point  of  perilhing. 
His  adverfaries,  panic  {truck  v/ith  my  fury, 
all  fled  y  except  a  few  who  fell  beneath  my 
arms. 

At  this  inftantZ)wm(9;2^  joined  us  ;  and  ad- 
vifed  your  father  to  found  a  retreat.  He 
continued  to  aid  your  father  with  his  coun- 
fels.  We  encamped  on  an  advantageous 
gi'ound.  Dumont  placed  guards  ;  traced  en- 
trenchments where  he  thought  they  were 
required  :  though  he  fcarcely  fupj)oled  that 
the  enemy  would  return  back  to  the  combat, 
he  a6led  as  if  that  had  been  certain. 
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Your  father  difpatched  a  courier  to  Sira- 
tiA  ;  and  alike  juft  and  generous,  he  wrote 
that  he  owed  all  to  the  genius,  the  courage 
of  Du7nont,  The  chiefs  of  the  army  were 
then  affembled,  and  they  refolved  to  wait  in 
this  place  the  orders  of  the  fovereign.  Meau 
while,  the  principal  officers  were  invited  to 
celebrate  the  triumph.  It  was  near  five  ia 
the  evening  when  the  feftival  commenced  ; 
yet  you  did  not  appear.  Your  father, 
mont^  myfelf,  and  your  companions,  had  al- 
ready enquired  for  you.  No  one  knew 
your  fate.  However,  as  each  minute  diffe- 
rent parties  rejoined  the  army,  we  ftill  flat- 
tered ourfelves  to  fee  you  return.  Night 
clofed  upon  us.  Your  father,  Dumont  and  I, 
could  no  longer  fubdue  our  alarms.  Yet 
we  fought  to  weaken  them  by  vain  fuppofi- 
tions.  We  could  not  impofe  on  ourfelves  ; 
our  apprehenfions  increafed  each  inftant.  In 
this  manner  the  time  paffed  away.  At  day- 
break, I  flew  to  every  quarter,  I  returned  to 
your  father  and  Dumont.  My  countenance 
told  my  tale.  My  fon  is  dead,  cried  your 
father.  I  cannot  think  that,  faid  I.  The 
enemy  fled  before  him  when  I  quitted  him. 

We  had  not  rendered  our  lafl  duties  to 
the  (lain.  They  were  examined  with  care  ; 
you  were  not  found  among  them  ;  and  we 
l)ecame  more  tranquil  refpefting  your  life. 
Feeble  confolaiion — feeing  this  circumftance 
no  longer  left  any  doubt  that  you  were  taken 
prifon.ir  :  ?tnd  that,  hence,  we  muft  renounce 
the  dear  hope  of  ever  feeing  you  more.  I 
do  not  fpeak  of  our  forrow  ;  you  will  con- 
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ceive  it.  The  whole  army,  who  loved  your 
father,  partook  of  it  ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
Was  the  day  fucceeding  a  victory  marked  by 
fo  mournful  and  dark  a  filence. 

Had  they  not  pofitively  prevented  me,  I 
had  fele6led  fome  few  friends,  and  refcued 
you,  or  fallen  in  the  attempt.  Bvit  your  far- 
ther, as  difmterefted  a  patriot  as  a  tender 
parent,  declared  that,  in  a  caufe  which  con- 
cerned himfelf  alone,  he  would  not fuifer  the 
blood  of  the  meaneft  citizen  to  be  fpilt. 

We  fhortly  received  orders  from  Sirattk 
to  difmifs  the  army.  He  was  now  fully  in- 
formed of  the  pacific  difpohtion  of  Daniel^ 
and  this  good  prince  was  in  hafle  to  rellore 
the  happinefs  of  peace  to  his  people.  What 
a  moment,  oh  my  friend,  in  which  we  reach- 
ed our  home  !  Amelia  underftood  our  ftory 
before  we  told  it.  Dumont  affeéled,  in  vain, 
a  refignation  which  his  moiftened  eye  deni- 
ed. He  exhorted  his  daughter  to  cherilh  a 
hope  which  he  had  not  himfelf.  And  I — I 
my  dear  Itanoko  I — Re  cal  to  your  mind  our 
friendfhip — Need  I  paint  the  condition  in 
which  I  was  ? 

How  could  you  qiiit  him  ?  faid  Amelia  to 
me,  with  an  accent  of  grief  and  reproach.  I 
took  your  father's  hand,  and  drew  him 
near  her.  He  lives,  faid  I.  Behold  my  ex- 
cufe  1 

In  the  mean  time,  our  duty  called  us  to 
the  court.    What  a  contraft  !  The  ravings 
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of  public  joy  ftruck  on  our  ears  ;  our  own 
forrows,  on  our  hearts.  The  prince  was  in« 
formed  of  the  lofs  we  had  fuftained.  He 
fpoke  of  it  to  your  father  and  Dumont  with 
feeling,  and  after  rendering  them  the  thanks 
due  to  their  courage,  he  affured  them  he 
would  employ  every  means  which  could  be 
dévifed  to  procure  your  liberty. 

The  policy  of  Darnel  ran  to  meet  our 
wilhes.  Feeling  that  we  ftiould  execute  an 
exemplary  vengeance  for  this  unjuft  war,  he 
was  willing  to  facrifice  the  rights  he  had  ac- 
quired over  you  to  procure  a  lafting  peace. 
He  fent  ambaffadors  to  negpciate  the  affair. 
They  arrived.  Almoft  delirious  was  our 
joy.  Siratik  agreed  to  the  propofition.  He 
commiffioned  your  father  and  Dumont  to 
finilh  the  treaty.  Amelia  and  I  followed  the 
happy  commiffioners,. 

We  arrived  at  the  court  of  DameL  Hè, 
undoubtedly  wifliing  to  gain  better  terms^ 
by  heightening  our  impatience,  had  made  it 
a  condition  that  no  one  ftiould  have  any  com- 
munication with  you  till  all  ftiould  be  com-* 
pleated.  In  defpight  of  this  prohibition, 
one  day,  I  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
place  in  which  they  had  fe cured  you.  Darnel 
was  informed  of  it,  and  threatened  to  break 
off  all  conference,  if  any  other  attempt,  to 
that  end,  fhould  be  made.  Relu6lantly  I 
confented.    Fatal  confent  I 

At  length  all  difficulties  were  renmoved  ; 
and  Darnel  ]\2(à  fixed  the  following  day  for 
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the  ceremony  of  fvvearing  to  the  obfervance 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  reftore  my  Itanoko  to  us. 
Already  did  we  fee  you  ;  announce  your 
happinefs  to  you  :  already  did  paternal  ten- 
dernefs,  love,  friendfhip,  fold  you  in  their 
arms  ! 

The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  with 
fplendour.  ¥/e  had  rifen  early,  to  pre.^. 
pare  for  the  exulting  moment.  An  officer 
oi  DameP^  court  prefented  himfelf,  and  earn- 
tflly  prayed  your  father  ^nà  Diimont  inftant- 
ly  to  attend  the  fovereign.  You  fee  me  in 
defpair,  faid  Darnel^  as  they  entered.  Our 
prifoner  has,  this  night,  efcaped  us.  I  have 
not  fufpeéled  you.  Your  condu6l  deferved 
that  confidence  :  and  I  fee,  by  your  looks, 
that  I  have  not  mifunderflood  you.  But 
what  hs.s  become  of  him  ?  All,  whom  I 
have  fent  to  feek  him,  have  returned  with- 
out fuccefs  ;  and  I  now  can  only  imagine^ 
that  he  has  taken  refuge  in  fome  of  the  Eu- 
ropean veffels.  Ah,  if  it  is  true,  cried 
mont  ^^'lû\  tranfport,  delay  not  to  vifit  the 
veffels.  You  alone  know  the  horrid  dan- 
ger of  his  fituatlon.  I  have  forefcen  it,  re- 
plied DmneL  I  have  given  my  orders  to 
the  captains,  andexpeél  their  attendance. 

A  fliort  time  after,  they  appeared.  Da- 
vid fignif  ed  his  commands.  .  They  fwore 
to  conform  to  them  ;  and  officers  were  in- 
itantly  named  to  execute  them. 


We  waited  the  iffue.    Arncllo?^  forebo^ 
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ding  heart  abandoned  itfelf  to  difpair. 
Your  father,  facrificing  his  emotions  to  pru- 
dence, fcrutinized  the  condu6l  of  Darnel  : 
ahnoft  fufpeéling  perfidy.  But  Dumont- — 
had  I  known  Dumont^  I  Ihould  have  fworn 
he  was  the  author  of  your  flight.  His  agi- 
tation was  not  that  which  he  difcovered 
when  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  your 
enemies.  It  was  blind  fury  !  It  was  lyiad- 
nefs  L 

The  canoes  appointed  to  make  the  fearch, 
the  troops  that  were  to  efcort  them,  were 
affembling.  News  came  that  a  French 
veffel  had  fet  her  fails,  and  was  in  motion. 

Oh  I  cried  Duînont  :  the  inhuman  Oh 

wretches  I  Yes  1  yes~  1  they  are  capable  of 
it  I 

He  flew  to  the  port*  I  followed.  Al- 
ready the  veflel  cut  the  waves.  Dumont 
threw  himfelf  int®  a  canoe  ;  intreated,  con- 
jured the  rowers  to  join  him.  Moved  by 
his  manner,  they  were  in  motion  to  depart. 
What  would  you  alone  ?  faid  I.  Perifli  ! 
cried  he.  Reafon  had  no  command  over 
him.  I  fprang  into  the  canoe,  and  the  ne-- 
groes  laid  their  llrength  to  the  oars. 

Sjpeedily  ten  canoes  followed  us.  For 
fome  time,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  canoes  gave 
us  hope.  The  wind  increafed  ;  at  the  clofe 
©fthe  day,  the  diftance  of  the  velTel  mocked 
our  purfuit  ;  and  I  faw  that  night  v/ould 
tranfporther  beyond  ,  rhe  polfibility  of  our 
reach. 
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The  eyes  of  Dumont  ceafed  to  follow  her 
courfe.  He  fat  down  at  the  botom  of  the 
canoe,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Oh 
my  God  !  my  God  I  fave  him  from  def- 
pair  I"  His  voice  wasfcarce  heard.  His 
hands  dropped.  I  trembled  for  his  life. 
I  turned  their  oars  inftantly  toward  the 
land. 

We  removed  Dumont  to  his  apartment. 

His  unfortimate  child,  even  your  father, 
forgot  you  :  the  wretched  ftate  of  Dumon  t 
fwallowed  up  all  other  refleélions.  Dûmel 
exerted  himfelf  to  confoleus.  The  wound 
was  too  deep  thus  to  be  healed. 

In  fome  days,  the  recollection  of  Dumo7it 
returned.  His  words,  his  exclamations, 
were  without  meaning  to  us.  Alas  !  they 
were  too  foon  explained  I  To  himfelf  it 
was  refers'ed,  to  unfold  to  us  all  the  extent 
of  your  wretchednefs  Î 

Your  father  fell  beneath  the  ftroke.  He 
could  have  fupported  your  ab fence,  your 
death.  He  could  not  furvive  the  thoughts 
of  your  chains. 

In  the  mean  time,  your  fatal  flight  fuf- 
pended  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty.  The 
people,  dreading  the  confequcnces  of  the 
unjuft  War  into  which  their  fovereign  had 
drawTi  them,  affembled  tumultuouHy  a- 
round  the  palace  ;  and  this  fedition  threat- 
ened the  !ile  of  Darnel,  Let  me  faid  your 
father,    defccnd  into  the   tomb  without 
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reproach.  His  eager  virtue  recalled  his 
wafting  flrength.  He  befought  DinnoiitXo 
follow  him  to  the  palace.  The  people  o- 
pened  a  paffage  to  us.  We  entered.  Prince, 
laidvour  father  to  Darnel^  you  have  prefer- 
ved  your  faith,  It  is  not  juft  that  either 
you  or  your  people  Ihould  be  the  viclim  of 
my  misfortune.  My  fon  was  to  have  been 
given  as  the  price  of  peace.    That  cannot 

be.    But  He  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to 

requeft  a  moment's  patience.  Our  breath 
was  almoft  huflied.  He  proceeded.  I 
know  my  fove reign  :  I  will  filence  the  cry 
for  blood  ;  and  he  will  thank  me  to  have  re- 
ftored  happinefs  to  both  people. 

Darnel  embraced  him  with  tranfport. 
Peace  was  fworn  to  in  the  prefence  of  the 
people.  The  people  anfwered  with  accla- 
mations. 

Wide  is  the  influence  of  virtue.  Darnel 
would  not  be  outdone  in  generofity.  Why 
not  fiy  to  gain  Itanoko  P  faid  he.  My  trea- 
fures  are  open  to  your  ufe.  Dumont  :  be 
this  your  work.  Born  in  Europe,  their 
manners  are  familiar  to  you.  Go,  and  re- 
gain the  liberty  of  Itanoko.  Ah  !  cried 
Dumont^  heaven  infpires  you  1  Behold,  my 
friend,  continued  he,  turning  to  your  fa- 
ther :  your  fon  returns  to  you.  I  was  the 
caufe  of  his  lofs.  I  will  lead  him  back.  Ah  1 
may  I  hope  it  will  eftace  my  crime  ? 

Your  father  embraced  him.  Think  not^ 
faid  he.  with  a  faint  voice,  that  I  accufe 
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you.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  hate  your  na- 
tion :  much  Itfs,  that  I  ceafe  to  love  you. 
My  Ibn  lhaîl  foon  have  no  father.  Let  me, 
v\  hile  I  am  dying,  bequeath  your  friendlhip 
to  him.  I  know  him.  He  vvill  blefs  the 
inheritance.  And  if  you  think  that  you 
owe  me,  owe  my  fellow  citizens^  fome  gra-* 
titude,  love  the  unfortunate  Itanoko  as  my 
fon,  as  a  negro,  and  you  lhall  have  paid 
your  debt  to  his  country  and  to  his  father. 
I  fwear  it,  cried  Dumont,     Your  father 

heard  no  more.    His  foul  was  fled.  My 

friend  I  Itanoko  I 

My  grief  was  too  violent-  then  to  be  ex* 
prcffed  by  tears  ;  nor  can  words  now  give 
an  idea  of  its  ^xcefs. 

At  length  I  found  utterance.  Ah,  fatal 
impatience  !  I  alone  am  criminal  1  I  have 
caufed  the  misfortunes  of  my  friends  ;  I 
brought  my  father  to  his  grave  I" 

I  knew  my  recital,  faid  OtouroUj  would 
call  for  your  courage,  and  I  relied  on  it. 
How  fhameful  I  anfwered  I.  Am  I  a  chrif- 
tian  ;  and  have  not  the  energies  of  your 
mind.  You  boaft  of  my  flrength,  faid  Otoii^ 
roil.  Know  your  own.  It  is  Itill  neceflary, 
Liften. 

We  returned  with  the  aflies  of  your  fa- 
ther, and  depofited  them  in  the  bofom  of 
hi»  country.  Siratik  ratified  the  peace  of 
Diimofit-i  and  his  dying  friend.    He  Ihed 
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tears  over  our  misfortunes,  and  contributed 
to  haften  our  departure  for  Europe. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  I  faid  to 
Dumont  :  My  friends  are  my  only  family. 
Let  me  go  with  you.  Let  me  be,  after  you, 
the  firft  to  embrace  the  unfortunate  Itanoko. 
What  attentions  do  not  your  age  require  1 
and  who  than  I  has  a  better  right  to  admi- 
nifter  them.  You  feek  a  fon  :  you  fnall 
find  him  ;  but  till  then,  let  me  be  in  his 
place.  Does  not  your  heart  fay  any  thing 
for  poor  Otourou  ?  Ah  1  you  meet  my 
wiihes,  replied  he.  I  dared  not  propofe  to 
you  to  abandon  your  country.  But,  as  you 
do  not  fear  to  attach  y  our  f elf  to  the  fate  of 
an  unfortunate  being,  come  :  your  refolu- 
tion  is  a  new  benefaction  to  me.  Poor  as  f 
am,  my  friendfliip  fuallbethe  fole  revv  ard  of 
your  affeélion.  I  have  nothing  more  to  of- 
fer. What  need  I  nior  e ,  f ai d  I ,  pre llin  g  h:  s 
h:  nd  to  my  bofom. 

We  took  our  leav e  of  Sirallk.  Dumont 
engaged  to  inform  him  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
voyage  ;  and  promifed  to  return  liimfelf  to 
Africa,  if  fortune  fliould  fécond  our  wiflies. 
In  a  fiiort  time  we  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Darnel^  where  v/e  were  to  embark  for  Eu- 
rope. The  young  prince  v/as  faithful  to  his 
promife.  He  gave  to  Dumont  gold,  more 
than  fufîicient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  our 
enterprife.  Since  the  time  of  your  flighty 
v/e  had  learned  that  the  French  veffel,  in 
which  we  fuppofed  you  to  be,  had  failed  for 
St.  Domingo,  and  that  the  captain's  name 
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was  Urban.  Dumont  would  gladly  have 
proceeded  immediately  to  that  place  ;  but 
all  the  traders  of  the  American  ifles  were 
departed,  and  there  was  no  veffel  in  the 
port  but  an  Englifli  Eaft-Indiaman,  which 
v/as  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  by  ftrefs 
of  weather.  The  captain  generoufly  of- 
fered vis  a  paffage  to  Europe,  and  we  Vv^ere 
happy  to  embrace  the  offer. 

The  veffel  failed  ;  and  we  loft  fight,  per- 
haps for  ever,  of  the  country  which,  ray  Ita- 
noko^  ferved  as  our  cradle.  I  tunied  my 
back  on  it  without  regi'et.  I  was  in  fearch 
of  you.  It  is  erroneous  to  talk  of  fecret 
ties  binding  us  to  our  native  foil.  Filial 
piety,  paternal  love,  friendfhip  ;  fuch  are 
the  bands  which  unite  us  to  our  country. 
In  thefe  wild  mountains,  I  find  the  charms 
which  the  place  of  my  birth  no  longer 
boafls. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  recital  of 
a  tedious  voyage.  We  were  mournful 
enough.  Amelia^  her  mother,  Dwnont^  and 
I,  pafTtd  our  time  in  talking  of  you  ;  and 
fometimes  hope  ftepped  in  to  folace  us. 
We  arrived  in  the  channel,  and  within 
eight  hours  anchored  on  the  Engliih  coaft. 
We  loft  no  time,  but  in  procuring  Europe- 
an monev  for  the  riches  Dumont  brought 
from  Africa;  which  the  Englifli  captain 
managed  for  us.  We  took  our  leave  of  him, 
to  fail  for  Calais  (a  city  in  France)  full  of 
gratitude  for  his  kindnef<i. 
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This  man  had  not  the  engaging  affiiblility 
of  Dumo7itj  but  he  had  all  his  virtues.  The 
contrail  bet^Teen  the  Englifli  and  French 
wa6  indeed  what  moft  engaged  my  atten- 
tion during  my  fliorc  ftay  in  Europe.  One 
has  the  appearance  of  habitual  forrow  ;  the 
other  is  all  gaiety.  The  latter  feems  to 
ftudy  how  to  oblige  you  ;  the  former  is  in- 
ceffantly  obliging  you,  without  feemiîig  to 
think  of  it.  I  perceived  that  an  Engiiih- 
man's  friendfhip  increafes  with  time,  while 
the  Frenchman  feems  to  forget  you  as  her 
knov/s  you  better.  The  conduél  of  the 
Englifli  appears  more  confonant  to  reafon  ; 
for,  if  the  friendfhip  of  the  French  conti- 
nued increafmg  with  the  fame  intemperance 
with  which  it  commences,  it  wo  ud  foon 
proceed  to  a  perfeft  delirium.  The  En- 
glifliman  is  frugal  of  his  heart,  fo  that  you 
findrefources  in  it  to  anfwer  all  your  need  ; 
that  of  the  Frenchman  is  drained  at  firft 
vievv^,  and  he  has  nothing  to  offer  you  when 
occafions  calls  for  his  fervices. 

Dumonf^  firft  defign  was  to  go  to  Nantz, 
his  native  place.  The  moment  he  arrived 
in  England,  he  had  written  to  enquire  for 
his  brother.  He  was  informed  that  his  bro- 
ther had  left  that  city  more  than  twenty 
years  fmce  ;  nor  was  it  known  what  was  be- 
come of  him.  Dwnont  now,  therefore,  re- 
folvedto  take  the  route  of  Bourdeaux,  from 
whence  he  hoped  more  fpeedily  to  procure 
a  palTage  for  St.  Domingo.  We  pafled 
through  a  great  part  of  France.  You  will 
fuppofe  with  what  aftonifliment  I  beheld  a 
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multitude  of  majeftic  cities.  We  faw  Pa- 
ris.   It  is  a  kingdom,  and  not  a  city. 

At  length  we  reached  Bourdeaux.  This 
city  alone  might  be  the  glory  of  an  empire  ; 
there  we  found  vmited  the  pride  of  com- 
merce, the  fplendour  of  riches,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  the  arts.  The  inhabitants  may  be 
there  reckoned  by  the  number  of  palaces  ; 
and  the  people  know  neither  the  mifery  of 
idlenefs,  nor  the  preffure  of  indigence. 

There  I  faw  fome  negroes,  for  the  firft 
time  fmce  our  departure  from  Africa.  I 
accoRed  them.  You  are  flaves,  then  ? 
faid  I  to  them,  in  our  language.  No  :  an- 
fwered  they  ;  Vv  C  have  been  in  that  condi- 
tion, but  are  no  longer  fo.  Your  maf- 

ters  are  humane  ;  they  have  freed  you." — 
No  :  Vv  hen  we  place  our  feet  on  French 
ground,  we    are  free.    It  is   the  will  of 
the  laws.'"—"  Oh  !    1   underftand.  The 
'country  in  which  you  carried  chains,  be- 
longs to  another  fovereign. — Not  at  all  : 
it  is  the  fame  king  who  reigns  here." — 
Two  dlilcrent  laws  in  two  different  places 
of  the  fam.e  Hate!  (11)  The  contradiction 
is  it  range. 

Dûment  bouglit  aveficl.  of  which  he  hlm- 
fclf  took  the  command  :  his  mind  being  too 
much  bent  on  his  objecl  to  vr^  it  the  inter- 
eils  or  pleafure  of  a  trader.  Il  is  incredi- 
ble how  foon  every  tiling  was  read,  for  cur 
voyage  ;  but  it  was  not  the  firft  time  I  hrd 
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occafion  to  obferve  that,  in  Europe,  tha^ 
perform  miracles  with  gold. 

In  the  midft  of  Dumonfs  care  at  Bour- 
deaux,  he  had  not  forgot  a  facred  duty  ; 
his  wife  and  daughter  received  baptifm  ; 
and  he  himfelf  fanétified,  in  the  bofom  of 
the  church,  the  ties  which  love  had  formed 
in  Africa.  But  will  you  imagine  the  pre- 
judice of  thefe  white  people  ?  Some  friends, 
that  we  had  made  during  ovir  ftay  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  who  were  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony, would  have  gladly  perfuaded  Du- 
mQ?itih^t  he  diflionoured  himfelf,  by  ta- 
king a  negro  for  his  fpoufe.  His  anfwer  was 
fimple,  and  I  loved  him  ilill  more  for  it. 
The  negroes,  faid  he,  have  not  been  afham- 
ed  to  fave  my  life  :  why  fhould  I  blufli  to 
ally  myfelf  to  them  ?  They  laughed  at  him  ; 
and  I  refufed  to  become  achriftian.  I  alked 
Dumont  if  thefe  people  were  chriftians.  He 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  I  would  not 
prefs  any  further  queftions,  left  he  fliould 
think  I  doubted  his  veracity  ;  but  I  ran  to 
Ênd  the  prieft.  What  think  you  of  Du- 
mont ?  faid  1.  Did  he  do  well  in  marrying 
the  negro  ?  He  fmiled.  Why  do  yovi  alk 
me  ?" — "  I  want  fimply  to  know  if  he  did  his 
duty." — Undoubtedly." — "  Then  your 
religion  makes  no  diftinélion  between  black 
and  white  people  ?" — "  None  :  no  fuch  dif- 
tinftion  can  exiil  in  the  eye  of  God." — 

Why  then  is  it  faid,  that  Dumont  has 
dilhonoured  himfelf?" — The  morality 
of  the  world  is  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  the  world  condemn  Dumont.    It  is  not 
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the  world  who  fhall  judge  him.  Europeans^ 
negroes,  are  all  equal  before  the  throne  of 
mercy  ;  and  he  who  lhall  prove  himfelf  the 
firmeft  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duties,  fliall 
alone  be  truly  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being," — Well,  faid  I,  quitting 
him,  the  chriftians  reafon  ill  ;  but  their  re- 
ligion fpeaks  well,  and  it  fhall  one  day  be 
miiie. 

Our  voyage  to  St.  Domingo  was  favour- 
able. In  fix  weeks  we  anchored  in  the  port. 
Dumont  defigned  to  fail,  the  moment  you 
Ihould  be  on  board,  for  Africa,  to  difcharge 
his  promife  to  the  two  fovereigns  ;  and 
then,  if  we  ftiould  all  be  unanimous  in  the 
wiih  of  palfmg  the  remainder  of  our  days 
there,  he  refolved  for  ever  to  renounce 
European  grandeur,  for  the  fimplicity  of 
African  happinefs.  Vain  projects  1  While 
imagination  was  ftriding  towards  the  accom- 
plifliment  of  our  wifhes,  we  were  but  haften- 
ing  to  plunge  into  the  precipice* 

Dwnont  would  not  treat  direftly  with 
Urban.  In  vifiting  him,  he  might  have 
encountered  you.  Your  joy  would  have  be- 
trayed the  fecret  ;  and  your  tyrant  might 
have  encumbered  the  négociation  with  end- 
lefs  difficulties.  Dumont  well  knew  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  thefe  people.  He  therefore  com- 
mitted the  bufmefs  to  a  broker.  Can  you 
conceive  our  anxiety  1  To  have  you  under 
our  eyes  ;  almoft  to  touch  you  ;  and,  for 
your  own  fake,  neither  to  dare  fpeak  to  nor 
fee  you  !   It  was  a  bitter  torment.  Mean 
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while,  the  health  of  Amelia  became  weak- 
ened. She  imagined  that  it  would  be  of 
fervice  to  her  to  walk  on  the  fhore.  The 
defire  of  meeting  you,  or  perhaps  only  of 
feeing  you  at  a  diilance,  I  am  perfuaded, 
was  the  true  caufe  of  her  wifh  to  leave  the 
ftiip.  Her  father  with  great  difficulty,  con- 
fented  to  it  ;  but  was  perfuaded  by  my  ear- 
neft  entreaty  :  for  I  could  not  bear  to  fee 
the  unhappy  condition  of  Amelia. 

In  our  iirft  walk,  I  obferved  that  a  young 
European  feemed  to  look  on  us  with  parti- 
cular attention  ;  and  every  day  we  encoun- 
tered him.  I  ought  to  have  informed  Du- 
montai  Cms  circumflance.  Verfed  in  Eu- 
ropean manners,  he  had  forefeen  its  ten- 
dency ;  but  I  thought  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.. 

One  night  Duynont  received,  by  a  canoe 
fent  exprefs,  a  note  from  his  broker,  which 
informed  that  the  bargain  was  finiflied. 
Ah  !  Honor ia^  cried  I,  int erupting  Otou» 
rou^  what  have  you  done  !  Your  recital,  re- 
plied Otourou^  has  unveiled  the  myftery 
which  I  could  not  then  conceive  :  but  liften, 
and  call  forth  your  flrength.  We  approach 
a  day  which  defolates  my  mind  ftill  more 
than  that  in  which  you  fled  from  Africa* 
It  was  uftiered  in  by  the  moft  brilliant  Au- 
rora, as  if  to  embellifli  the  hour  which  was 
to  fnatch  you,  not  from  chains  impofed  by 
the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  war,  but  from 
the  fetters  of  a  cowardly  barbarous  affaffin. 
Ah,  why  did  not  the  torrent  of  delight, 
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which  ruflied  upon  us,  for  ever  overwhehu 
ever}'  fort  of  lenfiuion  ! 

You  know  the  fatal  intelligence  which  a- 
waited  us,  on  our  going  to  receive  you  at 
the  hands  of  the  broker.  The  fliades  of 
death  encompafled  Amelia — but  I  fee  you 

tremble  :  fliail  I  conclude  ?  It  mull  be 

— D:i7!iC}iî  went  to  the  judge  to  folicit  your 
pardon.  Amei:a  recovered  her  fenfes.  I 
availed  niyfelf  of  this  moment.  Her  mo- 
ther had  been  detained  on  board  by  fick- 
nefs.  I  felt  how  much  her  unfortunate 
daughter  needed  her  confoling  prefence. 
We  departed  for  the  Ihip.  Night  had 
come.  Already  vrere  we  on  the  fliore. 
We  were  attacked  bv  the  young  man  of 
whom  I  have  fpoken.     I  llruck  him  to  the 

earth.     His  creatures  furrounded  us  

They  tore  Amelia  from  me — an  unworthy 
prifon  — 

"  Hold,  Otourou  \  Vengeance  !  venge- 
ance Î  Ah,  it  was  Amelia  I  She  had  per- 
ceived me  :  She  could  not  conceal  her 
love..  Ah,  my  A^jielia  I  were  you  lb  near 
and  did  I  not  plunge  my  hand  into  the  blood 
of  my  wretched  rival'.'' 

Oioi.rou  interrupted  me.  Whence  have 
you  known  this  ?  laid  he.  Too  horribly 
have  I  known  it,  anfwered  I  ;  and  Theodcre 
Mas  the  bafe  villain.  The  traitor  had  con- 
cealed her  in  the  plant  ation  to  which  HoJio- 
ria  fent  me.  If  ihe  has  furvived  her  def- 
pair,  Hill  may  we  deliver  her  :  ^ec  us  fly  ! 
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The  plantation  is  fcarcely  divided  from  the 
border  of  thefe  mountains.  Ah  1  faid  C^atf- 
l  ou^  it  is  the  fame  ;  but  :\las  I  Ihe  is  no  lon- 
ger there. 

Oh  1  cried  I,  how  my  head  wanders  1  I 
remember — The  equerry  told  me.  Ah,  my 
God  1  I  am  more  loll  than  ever.''' — Cou- 
rage, my  friend  1  It  is  but  three  nights  iince 
her  flight.  We  fliall  be  happy  in  feeking 
her  together.'' — You  are  fuiVained  by  pa- 
tience  ;  you  are  not  oppreiTed  by  the  tor- 
ments of  love." — True  :  and  I  have  the 
perleverance  of  friendlliip»  Itanoko.''^ 

At  thefe  words  ?  tlie  tears  rullied  from 
my  eyes.  I  threw  myfelf  into  the  arms  of 
Otourcii,  Oh,  fupport  me  1  fupport  me  ! 
I  die  r'  Otcurou  faw  my  tears  with  de- 
light. He  endeavoured  to  give  them  ftill 
greater  fcope,  by  the  tendereft  difcourfe. 
He  faw  they  would  fave  my  burlling  heart  ; 
and,  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the 
cruel  futtu*e,  he  infeniibly  refumed  his  re- 
citai. 

I  vv-as  cenainly  ungrateful,  faid  he,  in 
leaving  the  city  without  feeing  Brurso  ;  but 
friendlhip  called  me  away.  I  flew  at  firft  to 
the  broker.  He  was  ignorant  of  everything, 
excepting  that  iyum:;:U  had  failed  on  the  day 
in  which  we  v>-ere  to  have  received  you. 
With  that  I  was  ;ilready  acquainted.  I  did 
not  llay  to  inform  him  of  Amclia^s  misfor- 
tune, but  abruptly  left  him^ 
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I  own  to  you  that,  notwithflanding  T  had  loft 
you,  perhaps  for  ever  ;  notwithftanding  the 
wretched  fituation  of  Amelia  ;  notwithftand- 
ing the  terrors  of  a  long  imprifonment,  and 
the  deftitute  condition  in  which  I  was  plun- 
ged, Dmnont  alone  occupied  all  my  thoughts. 
If  he  had  not  been  my  friend,  my  proteflor, 
my  father,  with  what  black  ideas  had  not  his 
conduél  filled  my  foul  !  What  could  induce 
him  to  leave  a  place  in  which  his  daughter 
was  likely  to  be  the  defencelefs  vi6lim  of  a 
villain  ?  In  which  he  knew  that  Otourou  was 
in  irons  ?  Could  he  be  ignorant  of  it  ?  that 
was  not  probable  ;  becaufe  I  had  written  to 
him  the  account  of  our  misfortune  on  the  ve- 
ry night  on  which  I  was  caft  into  prifon.  My 
heart  bled  while  I  thought  of  this  inconceiv- 
able condu6l.  Yet  is  God  my  witnefs  that 
no  hard  thoughts  of  Dumont  were  mingled 
in  the  hurrying  fentiments  of  my  mind.  I 
afcribed  all  to  fome  new  misfortune.  But 
what  could  this  misfortune  be  ?  I  had  no 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  and  I  tormented  my- 
felf  in  vain. 

Having  entirely  loft  all  traces  of  Dumont j 
I  thought  only  of  finding  his  daughter,  of 
refcuing  her.  A  little  money,  Bruno'' s  laft 
benefa6lion  to  me,  has,  with  extreme  tem- 
perance, fuftained  me  to  this  hour  through 
my  enquiries.  There  is  no  plantation,  no 
place,  however  hidden,  in  this  ifland,  which 
have  not  witneffed  my  labours.  Four  months 
were  gone,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  renoun- 
cing all  my  hopes,  when  they  fuddenly 
fprang  up  a-riew  from  an  unexpecled  acci- 
dent. 
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It  was  five  in  the  evening.  I  ftood  lean- 
ing againft  the  gate  of  a  hoafe,  and  forrow- 
fiilly  reviewmg  the  paft,  anxioufly  looking 
forward  to  the  future.  A  tall  negro  accofted 
me.  Comrade,  faid  he,  have  j  ou  nothing 
to  do  ? — "  Why  — Becaufe  I  would  beg  a 
favour  of  you." — If  I  can  ferve  you,  be 
ceremony  apart  :  fpeak." — "  You  fee  this 
letter  ;  it  mull  be  fafely  delivered  according 
to  the  dire6tion. — They  might  detain  me 
for  an  anfwer  ;  and  in  two  hours  I  will  meet 
you  here  again." — "  Give  it  me.  I  will  go." 
— I  thank  you  ;  for  you  cannot  imagine 
the  fatisfaélion  you  give  me.  Plere  is  a 
piaftre  for  your  trouble  ?" — For  my  trou- 
ble !  I  never  fell  my  labour.    I  give  it." — 

But" — "  But  does  the*defire  which  leads 
me  to  oblige  you,  coft  me  any  thing  ?  Keep 
your  money." 

I  quitted  him,  and  carried  the  letter.  It 
was  addreffed  to  a  woman.  I  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  tolerably  handfome  houfe.  A 
man  opened  it.  I  prefented  my  letter. 
Madam  is  above,  faid  he.  You  muft  go  up  to 
her.  He  touched  a  bell,  and  I  found  an  old 
European  woman  on  the  flair-cafe.  She  faid 
in  a  flirill  tone.  What  is  your  bufmefs  ?  I  gave 
her  the  letter.  She  looked  at  it,  and  defired 
me  to  wait  for  an  anfwer.  She  entered  a 
room  ;  and  either  without  miftruft,  or  by  ne- 
gle6l,  left  the  door  open.  I  heard  her  fpeak 
to  a  perfon  whom  I  could  not  fee.  She  read 
the  letter  to  her.  He  h  a  warm  lover,  faid 
ftie  afterv/ards  ;  and  will  you  always  be  in- 
flexible ?  Ah  !  replied  a  voice,  let  him  re« 
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llore  me  tornvfather,  and  I  wili  forgive  hiiu 
all  I  Oh  God,  it  is  Amelia  !  faid  I.  Some 
words  which  llie  added,  convinced  me  it  was 
Afuella.  I  reined  in  all  the  faculties  of  my 
foul  ;  but  never  did  combat  coft  me  fo  much* 
A  word  m/ight  have  deftroved  every  hope. 
I  paffed  more  than  an  hour  in  this  fituation  ; 
and  yet  had  ftrength  to  receive  the  anfwer 
from  the  hands  of  the  old  woman,  w  ithout 
betraying  my  emotions  (14).  I  went  out. 
The  houfe  became  too  precious  to  m£  not  to 
be  graven  in  my  memory. 

I  gave  way  to  my  joy,  at  difcovering  the 
habitation  of  Amelia  ;  but  it  w^as  almoil  turn- 
ed to  anguifli,  when  I  confidered  the  weak- 
nefs  of  my  refources.  What  could  I  do  ? 
How  relieve  her  ?  Could  I  alone  undertake, 
trie  tafk  ?  And  to  whom  apply  for  aid  I 
Without  friends,  without  money,  where 
fliould  I  conduélher?  Where  conceal  her  ? 
Ah  !  cried  I,  is  a  knowledge  of  her  prifon 
only  given  me  to  render  her  lofs  more 
dreadful?  Yet,  with  this  knowledge,  will  I 
fooner  die  on  the  threfhold  of  her  houfe, 
than  abandon  Amelia  ! 

Neither  day  nor  night  did  I  quit  the  fight 
of  the  door.  I  was  my felf  ignorant  of  what 
this  could  produce.  I  hoped  I  hardly  knev/^ 
what — that  fne  might  perceive  me  ;  that  I 
might  fee  her  ;  that  Ihe  might  have  means  of 
vdiich  I  vras  not  informed  ;  and  which  Ihe 
might  dare  to  ufe,  encouroged  by  my  pre 
fence. 
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So  pafied  the  hours  ;  fo  were  they  marked 
by  my  fiucluating  thoughts,  till  Amelia  was 
conduced  to  the  diftant  plantation  where 
you  were  yourfelf,  my  friend.  I  faw  her  de- 
part. It  was  night  ;  yet  did  I  recognife  her. 
I  followed  the  carriages,  fpight  of  the  fpeed 
with  which  they  travelled  (15),  and  arrived 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  them  at  the 
plantation» 

It  was  eafy  for  me  to  conceal  myfelf  du- 
ring the  day  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  felt 
that  by  this  journey  the  dangers  of  Amelia 
were  increafed  ;  yet  the  circumftance  anima- 
ted my  hopes.  The  mountains  offered  an 
afylum  for  her.  The  fituation  favoured  me. 
Could  I  once  inform  her  where  I  was,  I 
fhould  have  no  fear.  She  might  find  a  fa- 
vourable occafion  :  the  firfl  fignal  would 
find  me  ready. 

How  ftrangely  were  clrcumilances  playing 
with  us  !  In  the  fame  place  were  affembled, 
without  their  having  the  lea.ft  fufplcion  of  it, 
three  perfons  who,  on  the  whole  earth,  had 
the  greateft  intereft  in  meeting  with  each 
other  !  Ah  I  what  had  I  not  dared,  had  I 
known  you  were  near  me  1 

During  the  night  all  feemed  quiet  In  th* 
houfe.  With  my  utmoft  diligence,  I  could 
not  difcover  the  apartment  in  which  Amelia 
was  placed.  On  the  following  night,  I  per- 
ceived, though  extremelv  late,  a  light  in  one 
of  the  chambers.  I  fet  danger  at  defiance, 
>\  ithout  firfc  vreighing  the  aeceffity  of  it  :  fcj 
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I  faw  that  I  muft  place  fome  confidence  in 
chance,  if  I  would  ferve  Amelia,  I  approach- 
ed clofe  to  the  houfe,  without  noife.  The 
window  was  on  the  firll  floor.  By  efforts, 
more  happy  than  wife,  I  at  length  Supported 
my  feet  on  the  ftone  work  which  ferved  to 
divide  the  ftories  of  the  building  ;  and  1  ftood 
with  my  face  clofe  to  the  window.  I  faw 
Amelia  fitting,  fupporting  her  head  with  her 
hand.  She  feemed  abandoned  to  dt  fpair. 
A  young  man  {landing  before  her  ;  I  knew 
him  to  be  the  perfon  who  was  the  caufe  of  all 
this  wretchedntfs.  He  feemed  to  be  leav- 
ing the  chamber.  To-niorrov/,  faid  he, 
opening  the  door,  remember  it  is  my  laft 

word  :  to-morrov/  1  will  die,  tyrant,  an- 

fwered  Amelia, 

I  heard  the  door  ihut.  Scarcely  was  lie^ 
out  of  the  chamber  when  ihe  rofe  ;  ran  to 
the  door  ;  and  faftened  it  by  bolts  v/hich 
were  within,  I  no  longer  hefitated  ;  but  at 
the  hazard  of  alarming  her,  I  faid  in  the 
negro  language,  do  you  no  longer  remem- 
ber Otourou  ?  She  flarted  with  terror  and 
furprize.  Do  you  dread  your  friends  ? 
continued  I.  Fear  nothing  1  It  is  1  !  She 
tremblingly  approached  the  window  ;  open- 
ed it  foftly  ;  faw  me,  and  knew  me.  It  is 
you  1  faid  flie — but  where  am  I  ?  Is  it  not  a 
dream  f  I  have  thought — but — 

Oh  God  !  faid  I,  fupport  a  feeble  oppref- 
fed  woman  1  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  1 
fprang  into  the  chamber.  I  took  her  into 
my  arms.    It  is  II  It  is  Otourou  I  Lofe 
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not  this  precious  moment  I  Fly  with  me  Î 
Ah  Heaven,  faid  flie,  what  happinefs  !  Yes, 
it  is  certainly  Otourou  !  But  fly — To  what 
purpofe  ?  To-morrow  would  drag  me  back 
to  this  dungeon,  and  you  to  certain  death. 

— Fear  not."  Ah,  he  has  here  too 

many  vile  agents  of  his  will  !  In  two  days 
the  villain  departs  for  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day,  return  :  I  fhall  be  rea- 
dy. We  fliallbe  lefsobferved  ;  he  will  not  be 

'here  to  dire6l  the  purfuit."  "  But  in  the 

mean   time"  "  Do  not   fear  me  :  the 

coward  dreads  my  courage.  I  know  how 
to  make  him  tremble.  But  be  gone.  Should 

you  be  perceived  Yet  ftay — Ah,  will 

you  ftill  hazard  yourfelf  for  me  ?  Will  you 

promife  me  t  I  fwear  it.    I  will  ever 

have  my  eyes  on  you.  The  approaching 
night,  and  the  night  after  that,  I  will  be 
here.  But,  adieu.  Extinguifh  your  light. 
I  may  be  feen."  God  biefs  you,  my  de- 
liverer I  faid  fhe.  I  defcended  with  more 
difficulty  than  I  had  found  in  gaining  the 
w  indow  ;  but  with  equal  fortune. 

Amelia  was  not  miftaken  ;  her  unworthy 
opprefTor  departed,  at  the  break  of  the  day 
Ihe  had  fuppofed.  I  faw  him  go  into  his 
carriage  ;  and  I  was  certain  that  Amelia  v/as 
not  with  him.  Amelia  then  is  ftill  in  the 
houfe,  and  I  ftiall  refcue  her,  faid  I,  with 
the  greateft  joy  and  confidence.  I  looked 
for  the  evening  with  impatience  ;  it  was 
that  which  Ihe  had  appointed  for  my  re- 
turning to  her,  yet  fatigue  bore  me  down  ; 
during  five  days,  I  had  not  taken  any  re- 
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pofe.  My  mind  had  not,  for  a  long  while, 
experienced  luch  tranquility  as  I  now  felt. 
I  retired  into  the  foreft  ;  and,  there, 
abandoned  myfelf  to  all  the  delights  of 
Ileep. 

When  I  av/akened,  the  evening  was  ap- 
proaching. I  rofe  with  hade,  and  ran  to 
regTtin  my  pod  of  obfervation.  Every  thing 
appeared  quiet  around  the  houfe.  Night 
came.  The  clock  llruck  ten.  The  lights 
of  the  different  chambers  vfere  fucceffively 
extinguiilied,.  excepting  that  of  Amelia. 
The  winaovvs  of  her  apartment  were  open. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  p  erf  on  (whofe  figure  I 
could  not  clearly  dillinguifti,  but  whom  I 
imagined  to  be  Amelia)  approached  the 
window  and  let  down  a  ladder  of  ropes  ; 
which  appeared  to  be  faflened  by  one  end 
to  the  inner  part  ot  the  room. 

No  longer  doubting  that  Amelia  had  pre- 
pared this  for  her  defccnt  I  advanced  clofe 
to  the  houfe,  and  examined  the  ladder  :  It 
appeared  to  be  firm.  Profound  filence  co- 
vered the  v/hole  houfe  ;  and  I  was  perfuad- 
ed  that  nq  one  fufpeéled  our  defigns. 

I  now  perceived  the  ladder  move,  and 
difpofed  myfelf  to  receive  Amelia  in  my 
arms.  I  faw,  defcending  with  caution,  not 
A'nielia  :  not  a  woman  Î — almoft  did  my 
prefence  of  mind  forfake  me.  Yet  I  glided 
along  the  wall  ;  and,  at  the  didance  of  a 
few  paces,  laid  m\  fclf  flat  upon  the  earth  : 
it  appeared  the  only  chance  I  had  to  efcape 
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unobferved.  This  perfon  having  gained 
the  ground,  left  the  ladder  liifpended  as  it 
was  and  came  towards  me.  It  was  a  man. 
I  thought  myfelf  dead.  He  paffed  fo  clofe 
as  almoft  to  tread  on  me,  and  loon  was  out 
of  my  fight. 

I  faw  that  I  was  not  yet  difcovered,  but  I 
was  left  in  a  wildernefs  of  refle6lions.  What 
can  this  mean?  thought  L  Has  fhe  placed 
her  confidence  in  any  other  ?  Has  fhe  fent 
this  perfon  to  fee  if  I  am  expeéling  her  ?  I 
will  wait  j  he  may  return  perhaps. 

What  imprudence,  continued  I  to  myfelf, 
after  a  fliort  but  horrid  interval.  What  an 
important  inftant  do  we  lofe  ! 

There  was  ft  ill  light  in  the  chamber. 
My  uncertainty,  the  real  peril  of  my  fi- 
tuation,  the  fhade  of  night  even,  which 
renders  the  fofteft  found,  the  lighteft  ob- 
je6l,  alarming- — but  he  muft  have  palled 
fuch  hours  as  thefe,  who  can  imagine  what 
I  endured. 

The  clock  ftruck  twelve  ;  one  ;  two  ;  all 
remained  as  before.  I  could  contain  my 
impatience  no  longer.  I  will  leave  this  in- 
certitude though  it  be  to  perifh  !  faid  I. 

I  feized  the  ladder.  I  mounted  to  the 
window:  I  faw  no  one.  I  liftened  :  I 
heard  no  one.  The  light  placed  under  the 
chimney,  was  almoft  extinguiftied.  After 
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a  moments  hefitation^  I  refolved.  I  fprang 
into  the  room. 

To  every  perfon  but  myfelf,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  chambers  would  have  an- 
nounced the  flight  of  Amelia,  The  bolts  of 
the  door  were  faftened  within.  The  bed 
had  the  appearance  of  fome  one  having  paf- 
fed  part  oi  the  night  in  it,  and  having  ari- 
fen  from  it.  Some  articles  of  a  woman's 
drefs,  which  v*^ere  thrown  negligently  on 
the  furniture,  remained.  In  ftiort,  to  o- 
vercome  all  doubt,  a  billet  lay  open,  upon  a 
table,  in  which  were  thefe  words. 

"  Amelia  efcapes  your  vile  purpofes  ! 
Heaven  will  avenge  an  unhappy  father  ! 
Will  avenge  the  unfortunate  Amelia 

My  mind  almoft  yielded  to  the  perfua- 
fion  that  all  was  a  dream  which  had  paffed 
fmce  the  moment  of  my  imprifonment. 
Who  could  look  around  this  chamber,  and 
not  fwear  that  Amelia  had  fled  by  the  aid 
of  the  ladder  ?  I  was  certain  of  the  con- 
trary. I  had  feen  the  ladder  placed.  One 
perfon  alone  had  defcended  by  it  ;  that  was 
not  Amelia,  Yet  Am.elia  was  gone.  But 
how  I  But  where  ?  Knowing  me  fo  near, 
too  I  Hazarding  my  life  for  her  1  Could  (he 
leave  me  to  be  the  facrifice  of  my  fidelity  1 

A  noife  which  I  thought  I  heard  in  the 
houfe,  roufed  me.  The  billet  was  in  my 
hand.     Thinking  only  of  flight,  I  put  it> 
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without  defign,  in  my  pocket.  Iran  down 
the  ladder  ;  and  fled  to  the  foreft. 

I  now  perceived  that  I  had  brought  away 
Amelia'^s  note  ;  and  wiilied  I  had  left  it  for 
the. eye  of  her  unworthy  tyrant,  Yet,  it  is 
no  matter,  faid  I.  Her  flight  will  fuffici- 
ently  mortify  him. 

I  knev/  not  what  to  do  ;  and  I  paffed  the 
day  without  rcafon  furnifliing  me  either 
with  confolation,  or  any  means  to  relieve 
me  from  my  cmbarraflment.  In  the  even- 
ing, I  involuntarily  returned  towards  the 
hovife  ;  although  I  knew  that  my  zeal  was 
ufelefs.  To  my  aftoniftiment,  the  ladder 
remained  in  its  former  fituation.  My  im- 
agination ran  through  the  fcene  of  the  pre* 
ceding  evening.  In  certain  moments,  1 
firmly  believed  that  Amelia  was  ftill  in  her 
apartment.  I  was  fo  perfeélly  lofl;  that  a 
carriage  had  already  entered  the  court-yard 
without  my  hearing  the  found  of  its  ap- 
proach. It  was  after  midnight  ;  but  I 
could  perceive  it  was  the  European  youth. 
The  whole  houfe  was  raifed  ;  and  fur- 
rounded  as  I  was  by  his  retinue,  I  feared 
to  leave  the  fpot  till  they  fliould  be  dif- 
perfed. 

In  a  fiiort  time,  I  heard  the  found  of  in- 
ftruments  breaking  open  the  door  of  Ame- 
lia-s  apartment.  It  was  time  for  me  to  fly  ; 
but  ftiil  fome  of  the  family  were  employed 
fo  near  me,  as  to  render  it  more  prudent  to 
remain  quiet.    I  heard  the  young  m.an  cry 
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out,  She  is  gone  Î  She  is  gone  !  Ah,  my 
Lord,  replied  a  voice,  Ihe  muft  have  efca- 
ped  within  thefe  two  hours  ;  for  I  myfelf 
lerved  her  with  fupper  this  very  night. 
Say  you  fo,  thought  I  to  myfeif.  Perdi- 
tion !  cried  the  young  man.  It  muft  be 
that  infolent  negro  ;  but  the  wretch  lhall 
die  Î 

At  prefent^  my  ^ dear  Itanoio^  1  ite  th^it 
you  were  the  perfon  of  whom  he  fpoke  ; 
but  I  then  thought  the  threat  regarded  me, 
iind  that  certainly  they  had  perceived  me. 
I  curfed  my  rafimefs  ;  a  fmgle  moment 
Hood  betwixt  me  and  ruin.  I  forgot  the 
negroes,  who  were  employed  in  the  court 
befide  me  ;  and  fled  with  the  fw  iftnefs  of  a 
ilag. 

I  looked  not  behind  till  I  had  gained  this 
place  ;  in  which  we  now  are  ;  and  where  I 
thought  mvfelf  fecure,  at  leaft  for  the  pre- 
IV' lit. 

My  dear  Otourou^  faid  I,  Vv  e  jflxall  find 
her.  She  cannot  be  far  dillant  from  us. 
She  knows  )  ou  are  in  this  iiland.  She 
thinks  her  father  ft  ill  here.  Her  heart 
Vviil  not  permit  her  to  quit  it  without  feeing 
you  both.  We  will  return  to  Honoria. 
Vv'e  will  tell  her  all.  Her  knowledge,  her 
influence,  will  recover  ^4 Wé^/ic/.  She  owes 
alliftance  to  the  vmhappy  Amelia  ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  injuries  of  her  brother,  flie 
will  be  impatient  to  relieve  her. 
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1  fwear  to  follow,  faid  Otourou^  where- 
ever  your  wiflies  lhall  lead  you.  But  do 
you  forget  what  awaits  you  at  the  city  t 
Your  prefence,  replied  I,  have  diffipated 
all  my  fears  y  I  do  not  well  know  the  laws 
of  thefe  white  people;  but,  if  I  miilake 
liot  the  converfation  of  Honor ia  on  the  fub- 
je6l,  two  witneffes  are  fufficient  to  confouad, 
the  impofition  of  Urban.  We  had  only 
Diunenil  ;  but  your  pref  ence  completes  my 
defence.  Your  evidence  added  to  that  of 
the  broker,  cannot  fail  to  convince  my  judg- 
es that  Du7nont  bought  me  of  Urban.  Well  1 
cried  Otourou^  we  will  away  ;  and,  let  the 
vile  Theodore  tremble  :  one  day,  perhaps, 
ftiall  offer  him  to  my  vengeance. 

Who  that  faw  me  quit  the  city  would  have 
imagined  I  was  on  the  eve  of  fo  much  hap-^ 
pinefs.  The  recital  of  Otourou  had,  indeed 
wrung  my  heart  :  but  v/hat  were  my  fenfa- 
tions  at  the  clofe  of  it  Î  Some  degree  of  un- 
certainty in  the  place  of  endlefs  doubts  ;  and 
a  profpeél,  if  not  the  prefence  ofhappinefsc 

MypafFion  {or  Amelia  was  not  extinguifh- 
ed  ;  but  it  had  been  fomewhat  loll  among 
an  infinity  of  vexations.     The  misfortunes 

OÎ  Amelia  and-  1  dare  not  conceal  it-  

the  violence  ofjealoufy,  had  awakened  my 
love  to  its  greateft  vigour;  and,  though  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  place  of  her  immediate 
retreat,  wide  feas  no  longer  divided  us  ; 
ihe  inhabited  the  feme  countrj^  with  me  ;  aiid 
probably  a  iliort  time  vrould  reftore  her  to  mv 
bofom.    Ototiroit  was  by  my  ïià-c  ;  ;:-'iJ,  T):_i.. 
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mcjit,  undoubtedly,  whatevei^  led  him  away, 
would  not  be  flow  to  return. 

Whence  has  it  happened  oF  the  num- 
ber of  virtuous  beings  with  whom  I  have 
been  conneéled,  we  have  always  feen  the  ne- 
groes performing  more  than  was  expected 
from  them,  and  Europeans  continually  lefs 
than  they  feemed  to  promife  ?  What  caufes 

this  difierence  ?  May  it  not  be  that,  with 

equal  integrity  of  defign,  civilized  man  fol- 
lows natural  inclination  lefs  than  the  favage  ? 
The  latter  continues  firm  and  attached  to  his 
firll  propenfitles,  which  are  always  thofe  of 
Tirtiie  ;  while  the  former  is  inceffantly  turn- 
ed afide  by  that  crowd  of  puerile  modes,  of 
fidlitious  duties,  which  encounter  him  at  eve- 
ry flep.  Even,  thus  embarrafled,  he  has  to 
combat  with  pafiions  and  vices  prodigioufly 
more  a6live  and  multiplied  in  the  midft  of 
civilized  nations,  than  amongll  men  that 
have  fcarce  any  wants,  fcarce  any  objeèls  of 
ambition.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  man  in 
cultivated  fociety  loves  virtue,  and  would 
fain  purfue  it  with  vindeviating  courfe,  yet 
wanders  into  error  and  vice.  What  lhall  we 
conclude  ?  Shall  we  renounce  virtue  as  im- 
praticable ?  no  :  but,  let  him  renounce  the 
multitude  of  prejudices,  the  children  of  falfe 
education,  which  almoft  fubdue  his  energy 
and  extinguifli  his  natund  virtues.  Europe- 
ans 1  are  thefe  prejudices  fo  dear  to  you  ? 
Preferve  them  in  your  circles  ;  refpeél  them 
in  your  repafls  ;  bow  to  them  at  public  di- 
verfions  ;  but,  when  the  que  11  ion  is  to  exe- 
cute juftice  or  to  commit  wrong,  drive  them 


from  you  without  a  bluili.  Do  vvliat  is 
right.    Behold  the  firil:  bulinefs  of  man  1 

As  foon  as  it  was  fufficiently  light,  we 
quitted  our  grotto  ;  defcended  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  took  the  way  to  the  city,  I  was 
almoftfure  of  finding  AfiieliathQVQ  ;  and  love 
ga.ve  fwiftnefs  to  my  feet.  My  rirft  defign 
was  diretStly  to  proceed  to  Honoria  ;  but 
Otoitrou  infifted  on  the  prudence  of  firft  vifit- 
ing  Bruno  ;  as  his  houfe  would  be  a  more 
facred  afylum  ;  and,  as  his  experienced 
counfels  would  be  moft  likely  to  aid  us. 

How  does  the  prefence  of  a  friend  fpread 
charms  on  every  thing  around  !  Separated 
from  all  v^hom  I  loved,  feeing  in  the  world 
nothing  but  adefartin  which  I  ilrayed,  weep- 
ing over  the  paft  trembling  for  the  future, 
fuch  was  my  condition  before  I  met  with 
Otoiirou.  Now  I  felt  nothing  but  hope, 
which  the  effufions  of  friendihip  increafed  in 
every  moment. 

The  aftonilliment  contended  with  the  de- 
light of  Bruno  on  feeing  me.  Ah  1  faid  he, 
Heaven  has  infpired  your  return.  In  my 
rapture  I  had  come  to  feek  you  myfelf  had  I 
not  thought  it  fafer  to  wait  intelligence  from 
you.  Two  days  have  wrought  fuch  a  change 
— They  have  iiiled  me  with  benefactions,  faid 
I,  prefenting  Otourou  to  him.  The  worthy 
old  man,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  eye 
from  me,  now  looked  on  my  friend  ;  recol- 
leélcd  him  ;  and  bluihed.  My  dear  llano* 
ko^  faid  he,  you  are  not  generous,,  but  I  have 
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merited  this  confufioii.  Yes,  this  is  the  man 
through  whom  I  have  experienced  pleafure 
bordering  on  extacy,  and  anguilli  approach- 
ing death.  My  father  1  What  do  you  fay  1 
retiuned  I,  Are  you  grieved  to  have  pro- 
duced the  greatelt  happinefs  of  my  life  ? 

When  you  know  his  name  He  is  the 

friend  of  my  heart — He  is — Otourou, 

"  Otourou  I^^.  "  Yes  :  and  fee  the  tears 

of  gratitude  in  the  eyes  of  your  children, 
Repulfe,  if  you  can,  their  arms  which  are 
raifed  to  their  deliverer  1  and  now  reproach 
yourfeli  for  an  a6\ion  which  nature,  friend- 
Hiip,  humanity  applauds  at  your  feet  1 

But  which  equity  fiill  condemns  :  faidthe 
©Id  rnan.  But  why  do  I  deprive  you  of  fuch 
moments  with  m.y  remorfe  ?  Hear  my  joy- 
ful news  ! 

Yet,  fxrft,  he  threw  himfelf  into  our  arms. 
We  no  longer  reftrained  our  mutual  joy. 
Oh  inexpreilible  delights  of  the  foul  !  Had 
Heaven  permitted  each  man  to  tade  yc,  but 
once,  in  his  life,  felfilhnefs  had  never  ap- 
peared on  the  eai  ih  Î 

When  \^e-,were  fomewhat  tranquillized, 
Brvno  made  us  fit  on  each  ficie  of  him.  t/r- 
ban  has  terminated  his  unhappy  liie,  faid  he  ; 
and  Ferdinand — Ferdinand  \^  returned.  Ah 
God  !  cried  I,  and  have  I  not  embraced  him? 
I  flew  toward  the  door.  Stay  :  cried  Brnno. 
The  duties  of  filial  i)iety,  at  prefcht,  occupy 
him.    Yellerday,  he  departed  for  the  plan- 
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tation  of  M.  de  C  to  peri*orm  the  laft 

duties  to  his  lather's  remains  ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, he  will  foon  return  to  this  city. 
And  I  fliall  fee  Ferdinand  again  !  cried  I  ; 
Ah  what  tranfport  1  And  mine  is  the  hap- 
pinefs,  faid  Bruno^  of  announcing  the  ti- 
dings. 

My  friend,  faid  Olourou  to  me,  the  firll 
moments  of  your  profperity  are  due  to  Fer- 
dinand.  To  find  you  reftored  to  him  may 
foften  the  anguifli  of  a  father's  lofs.  Why 
Ihould  we  not  go  to  join  him  ?  This  duty  ap- 
pears to  be  indifpenfible.  It  was  my  fir  It 
thought,  anfwered  I  j  but  the  unv/orthy  TVier- 
odore  Yn\lhQ,t\\(tYQ and  fliuil  I  not  outrage 
Ferdinand^^  prefence  by  the  elfe6ts  of  my 
fury  ? 

In  a  word  or  two  I  unfolded  to  Bruno 
all  the  horrors  of  v\^hich  OtourQii\i?^à  inform- 
ed ^me.  My  children,  faid  the  old  man,  it 
is  in  vain  that  the  wicked,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  power  and  fortune,  brave  human  juf- 
tice.  They  cannot  efcape  the  arm  of  God. 
Theodore  is  a  proof  of  it.  Theodore  is  no 
more.  Otoiirou  and  i  looked  at  each  other 
v*dth  aftonilhment.  This  leiTon,  continued 
Bruno ^  is  notfor  yov.,  my  children  :  but  it  is 
terrible  to  depraved  minds.    Yet,  liften. 

You  had  not  left  me  more  than  an  hour, 
Itanoko^  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  gate. 
I  opened  it.  Ferdinand  flood  before  me. 
Kis  affairs  had  been  finiihed  fooner  than  v/as 
expec'ted.    Love,  frieudlhip,  duty,  haften- 
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ed  him  back  to  this  place.  The  elements  for- 
warded his  délires.  A  voyage  of  thirty  days 
condu6led  him  here.  He  was  already  an- 
chored on  the  ver^'  laft  night  which  you  paf- 
fed  v/ith  me.  He  flew  inftantly  to  his  fa- 
ther's. He  was  informed  of  the  lofs  he  had 
jirft  fuAained  ;  he  mingled  his  tears  v\  ith  thofe 
of  his  mother  ;  and,  finally  came  to  fhed 
them  in  my  bofom. 

Urban  had  died  foon  after  his  aîTÎval  at 
the  plantation  ;  a  meifenger  had  been  dif- 
patched  with  the  foiTowful  tidings  to  his 
fpoufe  and  the  arrival  of  i^e7-J/;2t7?:^;:' ibllcwed 
aimoft  Immediately. 

He  was  in  hafte  to  fpeak  cf  yoii,  lîanoho. 
I  informed  him  of  all  that  had  befallen  you  ; 
of  the  kindnefs  cf  Konoria  ;  of  the  perfecu- 
tions  ^vhich  you  had  experienced  ;  your  rare 
inflance  of  generofity  to  his  dying  father. 
In  fine,  of  my  own  want  of  faith,  vrhichhad 
compelled  you  to  feek  fecurity  aiAong  the 
Spaniards. 

You  will  feel  the  elFecl  of  my  recital  on 
his  affeclionate  heart.  We  iirft  confidered 
how  we  were  to  recover  you.  I  fentto  Du^ 
menil  for  the  negro  whom  you  have  feen 
there,  and  who  enjoys  my  entire  confidence. 
He  came  ;  and,  aUhough  uncertain  of  the 
exacl  route  you  would  take,  he  refolved  to 
feek  for  you.  You  could  not  be  more  than 
three  hours  before  him.  He  mufl  have 
miffed  your  roiite  ;  for,  mounted  on  one  of 
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Ferdi}ia?îd's  beft  horfes,  he  muft  otherwile 
foon  have  overtaken  you. 

Ferdinand  quitted  me  to  vilit  Honoria. — 
In  about  half  an  hour,  I  received  a  meffage, 
from  the  two  lovers,  requefting  my  imme- 
diate prefence.  The  meflage  fomevvhat 
alarmed  me  ;  and  I  ran  to  join  them.  I 
found  Hcnoria  divided  betv/een  joy  and  an- 
guiih.  This  hour,  faid  Ihe,  brings  back 
my  Ferdinand  ;  yet  mull  this  facred  hour 
be  violated  v/ith  my  forrows.  Death  will 
not  long  delay  to  deprive  me  of  my  father  ; 
and  he  has  already  hurried  av/ay  my  brother 
in  the  midit  of  his  crimes.  He  is  no  more 
my  d^^LY  Bruno,  Alas  1  this  unhappy  bro- 
ther is  no  more.  I  cannot  affume  courage 
to  communicate  the  mournful  intelligence 
to  my  father.  I  reckon  on  your  iriendihip 
to  perform  this  duty  for  me.  Your  wif- 
Gom,  my  friend,  will  give  to  your  confola- 
tions  a  value  which  mine  would  Vv'ant, 
would  my  ov/n  griefs  permit  me  to  oifer 
confolations. 

I  am  very  willing,  faid  I,  to  charge  my- 
felf  with  this  office,  however  painful.  But 
I  mufc  give  you  the  circumftances  of  this 
fad  event,  faid  Honoria.  Ferdinand  has 
*  juft  told  me  that  lianokQ — whofe  ab fence 
lince  his  laft  v/ords  to  me  has  given  me  great 
inquietude — that  Itanoko  has  lately  feen  you 
— Undoubtedly,  he  related  to  you  the  mo- 
tives, which  conducted  Urbanio  the  planta- 
tion ;  and  the  dreadful  fituation  in  v/hich 
left  him.    My  brother,  who  expected  Ur- 
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ha7iy  faw  him  approaching,  and  ran  to  meet 
him.  He  was  going  to  embrace  him,  but 
faw  him  pale-  bloody,  fcarce  able  to  f up- 
port  himfelf.  Terrified,  he  called  for  alfift- 
ance  ;  they  took  Urban  in  their  arms  ;  car- 
ried him  to  a  chamber,  and  placed  him  on 
a  bed.    In  a  lew  minutes  he  expired. 

My  unfortvmate,  but  too  culpable,  bro- 
ther, emaged  to  fee  his  defigus  overturned 
by  this  imiorefeen  death,  called  upon  him  ; 
embraced  him  ;  and  almoR  abandoned 
himfelf  to  dcfpair  on  his  body.  Fatal  an- 
xiety ! 

At  this  inflant  fome  of  his  attendants, 
whom  he  had  fent  to  purfue  Itanoko^  enter- 
ed the  room.  They  informed  him  of  their 
ill  fuccefs.  His  fury  was  now  wrought  up  to 
madnefs.  One  of  his  domeftics  would  have 
led  him  from  the  fcene.  Tliecdore^  forget- 
ting ever)  thing  but  his  ungovernable  rage, 
feized  a  pif^ol  which  vras  in  Urbmi^s  girdle  ; 
and  was  in  the  acl:  of  prefenting  it  at  the  do- 

meflic  Even  fiaves  will  at  times  dare 

much  for  life  The  fiave   ruflied  upon 

Theodore.  They  ftruggle.  They  fall  to- 
gether. The  piflol  is  difcharged  :  and 
Theodore  dies. 

How  awful,  faid  I,  inteirupti-ng  BrunOy 
Is  this  catailrophe  1  Theodore  has  iujured 
me  much,  }'et  mull  I  pity  him.  Behold, 
faid  Otouroti^  the  unerring  hand  of  juftice. 
This  unfeeling  villain  fell  beneath  the  wea- 
pon of  his  accomplice  ;    fell  by  the  hand 
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which  was  ufed  to  adminiller  to  his  vile 
pie afar es  1 

I  have  lately  feen,  faid  Brwio^  another 
peculiar  example.  An  old  man  rich,  but 
juft,  was  peaceably  paffing  away  the  remains 
of  a  well  fpent  life.  He  was  feized  with 
ficknefs,  and  feemed  at  the  point  of  death. 
A  depraved  nephew,  who  had  often  avow- 
edly anticipated  the  felicity  which  an  im- 
menfe  inheritance  promifed  him.now  thought 
it  neceffar}',  however,  to  preferve  appear- 
ances with  his  uncle  ;  and  not  to  quit  him 
till  he  fnould  have  breathed  his  laft.  He 
kept  clofe  to  his  bed-fide,  impatiently  watch- 
ing for  that  moment.  I  went  to  admin ifter 
my  laft  confolations  to  '  the  good  man. — 
Vv  hile  I  was  imploring  the  Supreme  Being 
to  fpare  fo  valuable  a  life  ;  while  his  friends, 
his  attendants,  fers'ently  joined  in  the  pray- 
er ;  while  the  fick  man  caft  his  eyes  with 
refignation  tovv'ard  heaven  ;  the  diffipated, 
depraved  youth,  folicited  death  to  haften 
his  approach.  The  fignal  is  given  :  but  for 
whom  ?  Great  God  !  Death  extends  his 
faulchion,  and  the'  young  man  clofes  his 
eyes  for  ever. 

^  We  had  not  recov  ered  from  the  fliock  of 
thefe  recitals,  w^hen  the  door  opened,  and 
aftranger  entered  without  ceremony.  Par- 
don me,  fir,  faid  he  to  Bruno^^  but  I  muft 
execute  my  duty.  Without  vraiting  his 
anfwer,  he  faid,  addreffing  himfelf  to  C^/'^z^- 
rou  and  I,  which  of  you  is  Itanoko?  Mv 
name  is  Itanoko^  replied  I.  Have  vou  not 
Vol.  I.  R 
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a  comrade  with  you  ?  faid  he.  It  is  I  ;  re- 
plied  Otouroii.  Then  we  are  right,  faid  the 
ilranger.  Twenty  armed  men  inltantly  ap- 
peared in  the  chamber,  furrounded  us, 
feized  us,  and  loaded  vis  with  irons. 

The  trembling  ^rz/n(?  cried,  with  a  broken 
voice  :  how,  gentlemen — here — in  my  afy- 
lum  !  What  have  they  done  ? — I  am  forry, 
fir,  anfwered  the  Ilranger  who  firft  entered, 
that  this  Ihould  happen  in  your  houfe  ;  but 
I  execute  my  orders.  You  may  read  them. 
Brimo  caft  his  eye  on  them.  They  are  lead- 
ing us  away.  He  throws  himfeif  into  my 
arms.  He  cannot  utter  a  word.  Why  do 
you  alarm  yourfelf  ?  faid  I.  Be  compofed. 
Behold  your  afiurance  !  (placing  his  hand 
upon  my  heart)  :  this  never  has  done  any 
thing,  never  iliall  do  any  thing,  which  me- 
rits chains. 

We  vv^ere  led  out.  We  had  to  fupport 
the  gaping  attention  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
if  the  cup  of  fliame  had  been  prepared  for 
the  innocent,  they  had  compelled  us  to  fwal- 
low  large  draughts  of  it. 

The  people  are  almoll  every  vv  here  the 
faille.  When  the  unfortunate  are  prefented 
to  them,  enveloped  with  the  appearance  of 
a  crime,  they  are  already  condemned  at  the 
tribunal  of  opinion.  The  more  nations  are 
depraved,  the  greater  will  be  the  llrength 
of  this  prejudice  ;  for  as  the  manners  ( 
men  become  more  corrupted,  the  lefs  reli- 
ance have  they  on  the  virtues  of  ether  men. 
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But  barbarous,  odious  as  is  this  cuftom,  it  is 
not  worthy  the  attention  of  philofophy.  It 
announces  that  the  diflin6lions  of  juftice  and 
injuflice  are  not  entirely  effaced.  Better  is 
it  that  the  people  fliould  overwhelm  with 
diidain  an  innocent  man,  charged  with  guilt, 
than  that  they  fliould  behold  him  with  in- 
difi^rence  ;  for  then  all  would  be  loft  :  in  that 
indifi'erence  the  enlightened  obferver  would 
perceive  the  principles  of  a  people,  entire- 
ly corrupted.  If  the  manners  of  a  nation  arc 
pure,  they  pity  the  unfortunate  :  if  they  are 
degenerate,  they  load  them  with  outrage  ; 
if  they  are  altogether  debaied,  they  look  on 
them  with  indifference. 

We  arrived  at  ovir  prifon.  Tiiey  fepara.- 
ted  us.  The  doors  opened  Vv^itli  a  horrid 
noife.  The  fun  difappeared  from  our  eyes. 
Vi e  were  plunged.,  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  P^Ien  abandon  us  there  ;  out  God 
and  innocence  ftill  remained  with  us. 

My  thoughts  were  turned  to  Otourou. 
"  Alas  !  what  evils  has  not  my  fatal  friend- 
fiiip  heaped  upon  his  head  !  and  what  has 
he  to  expeél  in  future  ?  My  own  fituation 
declares  it  to  be  terrible.  Ah,  my  fuffer- 
in  g  friend  i" 

I  could  have  waited,  vrithout  impatience, 
without  murmuring,  widiout  fear,  the  refult 
of  thisaftonifliing  treatment,  had  it  regarded 
myfelf  alone  ;  but  to  know  v.^hat  the  friend 
of  my  infancy  endured  ;  endured,  through 
his  fatal  attachment  to  me,  without  being 
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s.bîe  to  confoîe  him,  was  a  torment  which 
neiirly  deprived  me  of  reafon — and  of  what 
avail  was  reafon  ?  It  oifered  me  nothing  to 
foften  the  recolleélion. 

But  from  whence  could  this  ftroke  come  ? 
My  bitter  enemies  had  ceafed  to  live.  If 
I  looked  around  me,  I  fawnone  but  friends. 
Never,  from  the  firft  moment  of  my  afflic- 
tions, did  fortune  feem  to  fmile  fo  perfeftly 
on  me.  Perfidious  !  was  it  in  careiTmg 
that  ftie  meant  to  crufn  me  ?  and  what  have 
I  done  ?  Alas  I  cried  I  with  grief,  detefted 
walls,  that  detain  virtue  captive  v/ithin  your 
frightful  obfcurity,  far  from  the  light  of  truth. 
Alas  I  v.'ho  is  he  who  needs  not  fear  your 
odious  prefence,  however  innocent  he 
may  be,  feeing  you  furround  the  unfortu- 
nate Itanoko  ! 

How  do  the  opinions  of  men  depend  on 
time  and  place  ?  what  little  puerility  governs 
their  diilinftions  I  In  Europe,  the  fierce, 
the  audacious  Europe,  the  dependants  of  a 
court  are  the  objeéls  of  public  veneration  ; 
and  I,  allied  to  a  throne,  do  not  experi- 
ence from  thefe  Europeans  the  attention 
which  they  pay  to  the  leaft  of  their  country- 
men (16).  Will  they  fmd  their  excufe  in 
our  fimplicity  ?  If  I  have  well  read  their 
hiftory,  what  were  formerly  thefe  haughty 
Gauls,  Britons,  Germans?  Lefs  than  we? 
for  they  were  alfo  unfkilled  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  and  at  the  fame  time,  were  more 
cruel.  Their  fucceffors  difdain  us — us  who 
would  blulli  to  refemble  their  anceftors  \ 
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Hitherto,  I  had  not  examined  the  tomb 
into  which  I  had  defcended  alive.  I  now 
ventured  to  meet  its  horrors  with  my  eyes. 
Enormous  pillars  fiiitained  the  dark  and 
filent  vaults.  There,  the  antique  ftone, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  had  again  de- 
fcended into  the  bofom  of  the  earth  to  be 
for  ever  the  infenfible  vritnefs  of  the  def- 
pair  of  guilt,  and  of  the  fighs  of  innocence. 
Enormous  rings  fattened  to  the  walls,  fuf- 
tained  heavy  chains,  whofe  faft  folds  wait- 
ed till  new  victims  fhould  be  facrinced  to 
them.  Some  fteps,  worn  by  time,  proceed- 
ed in  a  winding  courfe  to  gain  an  iron  gate, 
which  hid  its  head  in  the  elevation  of  the 
arch.  A  melancholy  lamp,  fufpended  from 
the  centre,  call  its  dying  flame,  that  no 
part  of  this  difmal  fcene  iliould  be  hid  from 
the  wTetched  inhabitant. 

There,  v>^ith  no  companion  but  rny  fet- 
ters, I  flied,  far  from  humanity,  tears  that 
in  truth  were  bitter,  but  not  embittered  by 
remorfe. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this 
Tvbode.  I  could  only  count  the  hours  by  the 
vifîts  of  my  jailors,  v/ho  at  long  intervals, 
rail  me  fome  bread,  and  placed  a  little  wa- 
ter near  me.  I  fcarcely  felt  their  bratallt}^ 
I  law  the  infenfibility  of  thefe  mercenai^ 
beings,  degraded  by  the  bafenefs  ofiheir 
office  ;  but  I  pitied  them^  and  lamented 
their  condition  more  than  my  own. 

înfenfîbly  my  mind    became  perfefdy 
crJvn,    Amelia,  Otourou.  Ferdinand^  £ru?2o, 
R  2 
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Honor ia^  offered  themfelves  in  their  turn 
to  my  thoughts,  and  flrengthened  and  con- 
foled  my  mind.  Virtue  can,  in  the  ex- 
tremeft  adverfity,  give  us  pleafure  by  the 
remembrance  of  our  friends.  We  may 
not  fee  them  ;  may  not  hear  them  ;  we  may 
be  feparated  from  them  for  a  time  ;  per- 
haps for  ever  ;  but  we  feel  ourfelves  worthy 
of  them  ;  and  we  brave  the  injuftice  of  man- 
kind. 

After  fome  weeks,  if  mifery  did  not  In- 
duce an  error  into  my  calculations,  my  jai- 
lors came  to  take  me  from  my  dungeon. 
Little  acquainted  v/ith  the  praélices  of  Eu- 
ropean laws,  I  had  nothing  to  inform  me 
of  my  fate.  Whither  do  they  lead  me  ? 
Said  I.  To  death  perhaps.  Then  behold 
me  ready. 

The  idea  of  approaching  death  entirely 
occupied  my  mind.  I  perceived  nothing 
which  paffed  around  me.  I  knew  neither 
the  diilance  nor  the  places  through  which  I 
was  led.  My  thoughts  were  interrupted 
only  at  times,  by  a  numerous  guard  which 
preffed  upon  me. 

At  length,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  faw 
myfelf  in  a  place  in  which  a  judge,  with  a 
fmgle  fecretary,  feemed  to  expeél  me.  My 
jailors  withdrew.  The  judge  demanded  if 
I  was  a  Chriilian.    Yes  :   I  anfwered.  

Then  raife  your  hand,  and  promife  to 

Godtofpeak  the  truth."  "  I  never  fpeak 

©therwife  ;  but,  as  you  wiih  it,  I  will  make 
the   promife.'^— Was   M.  Ur.ban  ever 
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known  to  you  V'^ — Yes." — How,  and  at 
what  time  ?" 

I  recounted  on  him  the  hiftory  of  his^ 
taking  me  from  my  native  land.  The  fe- 
cretary  wrote  both  the  interrogations  and 
the  anfwers. 

The  judge  continued  to  queftion  me  i 
"  Tell  me — you  have  preferved  a  violent 
refentment  againft  him  ?" — ^'  It  would  be 
difficult  to  forget  his  injurious  treatment  of 
me." — "  Write,  that  he  has  preferved  a 
violent  refentment  againft  M.  Urban,^'^- — 
"  I  have  not  faid  fo.  You  made  me  take 
an  oath  to  fpeak  the  truth  ;  I  did  not  re- 
quire your  oath  that  you  would  refpecl  it, 
although  juftice  feemed  to  exaél  that." 
That  judge  without  noticing  my  objection, 
faid  to  the  fecretary  :  preferve  the  anfwer, 
as  it  was  written  by  you  ;  it  came  froin  the 
firft  emotions  of  natvire  ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  it  is  the  voice  of  truth.  Then  addref- 
fmg  himfelf  to  me. — "  Did  you  not  depart, 
on  fuch  a  day,  at  fuch  an  hour,  from  the 

plantation  of'  M.  de  C-  ?"  Yes." 

— Whom  did  you  meet  on  your  road?" 
— "  The  only  pcrfon  whom  I  knew,  was 
Urban. 

"  Do  you  know  that?" — Said  he,  pre- 
fenting  a  cutlafs  to  me.  I  examined  it. 
<^  Yes:"  I  anfwered,  "  it  is  mine.  I  had 
not  before  recollefled  that  I  had  loft  it." 
— ^'  Write,  that  he  acknowledges  the  cut- 
lafs  to  be  his.    And  why  is  it  ftained  with 
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blood;'' — I  cannot  pofitively  fpeak  of  the 
caufe  ;  but^  to  the  beft  of  my  recoUeftion,  I 
muft  have  left  it  on  the  fpot  where  Urban 
was  affaffinated," 

M.  Urhœi  was  aff?^iïinated  then  ?  Hov/ 
do  you  know  that?"— "I  was  prefent." — 
Write.  And  by  whom  was  he  affaiTina- 
ted  — "  By  two  negroes." — Do  you 
know-  them?" — "  No." — Obferve  how  he 
would  impofe  upon  us.  Within  three 
leagues  of  the  place  there  are  no  negroes 

but  thofe  of  M.  de  C  's  plantation.  If 

M.  Urban  vvas  afiailinated  by  negroes,  it 
could  only  be  by  thefe,  regard  being  had  to 
the  time  and  place.  And  an  abode  of  fix 
months  in  that  plantation  muft  have  made 
them  all  known  to  him." — I  do  knovv'^ 
them  all.  But  the  affaffination  v/as  not  com- 
mitted by  any  of  them.  I  have  fpoken  the 
truth." 

Who,"  refumed  the  jvidge,  is  he  who 
is  called  Otourou  ?"  "  He  is  one  of  my 
friends." — "  Were  you  alone  v/hen  you 
met  M.  Urban  ?" — Yes." — Otourou. 
then,  v/as  not  v/ith  you  ?" — "  No." — Oo- 
ferve  how^  he  prev?aicates.  Otourou  by  his 
own  avov/al  even,  had  paffed  many  nights' 
v/andering  about  the  habitation.  Conducl- 
ed  to  that  place,  he  had  pointed  out  the  fpot 
where  he  ufually  hid  himfelf;  particularly  the 
niglit  of  the  alîpaTmation  he  had  paffed  al- 
moft  entirely  there." — The  circiimftance 
is  ftrange,  but  the  truth  is,  tluit  he  v/as  noi 
with  me." — "  Once  more,  was  he  not  wiih 
ycra?"'' — ^<  No..  Î  tell  you." 
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^'  Know  you  that  faid  the  judge,  pre- 
fenting  fome  cotton  rags  to  me  covered 
with  blood  :  "  Yes:''  anfwered  I. — "  What 
is  it  ?" — The  remains  of  an  handkerchief, 
which  I  tore  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  M. 
Urban;  and  which,  I  imagine,  I  left  on  the 
place. — Did  this  handkerchief  belong  to 
you  ?" — "  Yes." — See  again,  hov/  he 
would  impofe  upon  us.  The  bandage, 
found  on  M.  Urbarûs  wounds,  is  not  of  the 
fame  ftuff  v/ith  this,  but  part  of  a  linen, 
neckcloth,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
property  oilsl.  Urban,  Eeûdes,  the  hand- 
kerchief, which  we  have  ftiev*^n  to  him,  and 
which  he  cla.ims  to  be  his,  is  not  his  pro- 
perty ;  for  the  mark  on  it  is  different  from 
that  on  his  own  linen." — In  facl,  I  now 
recollect  m.y  miftake  i  and  I  fhould  not 
have  made  it,  had  I  been  previouUy  inform- 
ed of  the  fubjeft  of  this  converf?vtion." — 
I  believe  it  :  Well  ?"— I  really  did 
tear  this  handkerchief  for  Urban'^s  wound  ; 
but,  afterwards,  recollecling  that  the  cotton 
would  envenom  the  wound,  I  removed  it  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  you  found  it  ftaincd 
with  blood.  I  then  untied  the  neckcloth 
which  Urban  v/ore.  It  was,  indeed,  made 
of  linen  ;  and  that  was  the  reafon  which 
made  me  prefer  it  to  mine.  I  cut  it  into 
bandages  with  the  cutlafs  v/hich  you  have 
fliewn  me.  My  attention  altogether  occu- 
pied, I  have  unqueftionably  left  both  my 
handkerchief  and  the  cutlafs  on  the  fpot. 
This  anfwer  I  ihould  have  made  a.t  firft  had 
you  queftioned  me  v/ith  more  connection  ; 
e;i.cufe  my  franknefs." 
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But  what  do  you  fcy  to  the  mark  on  the 
handkerchief?'' — It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
mine." — Was  Qtcurou  with  you  ? — It 
is  the  third  time  that  I  anfwer  you.  No."— 
Whofe  mark  is  this  on  the  handkerchief? 
Youhave  faid  it  is  yours,  yet  it  is  notyours." 
— "  But  may  I  alfo  demand  why  you,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  prefs  me  with  fuch  quefti- 
ons  ?  Hitherto  politenefs  has  induced  me  to 
anfwer  you  ;  but  it  alfo  appears  to  me  that 
difcretion  ihould  place  fome  bounds  to  your 
curiofrly.^'. — The  condition  in  which  you 
are,  this  place,  my  appearance  alone,  ought 
to  have  informed  you  that  I  am  your  judge." 
— Why  did  you  not  tell  me  fo,  fooner  ?  I 
fhould  have  thanked  you  for  your  cares  ;  for 
having  committed  no  crime,  I  have  no  need 
of  a  judge." — I  pardon  your  ignorance. 
I  have  not  fcad  that  you  are  criminal  ;  but 
be  perfuaded  to  anfwer  me  without  prevari- 
ca.tion.    If  you  are  accufed  of  a  crime,  your 
filence  cannot  fave  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  pafs  for  a  confelTion." — But,  whether 
I  am  filent  or  fpeak,  it  fliould  appear  to  me 
that  I  cannot  confefs  what  I  have  not  done." 
— ^'  Of  vv^hat  moment  is  your  confefTion,  if 
proofs  fpeak  againft  you  ?" — What  occa- 
lion  then  was  there  for  the  oath  v/hich  )  ou 
defired  me  to  take  ?" — The  law  cxaéls  it." 
— "  The  law  is  erroneous,  or  you  interpret 
it  ill.    If  Ihe  requires  this  oath,  it  mufl  be 
undoubtedly  to  the  end  that  the  language  of 
truth  may  place  the  accufed  in  fccurity  from 
the  force  of  proofs  which  chance  may  have 
combined  together.    If  the  law  witties,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  force  of  circumllantial 
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proofs  fiiail  be  preferred  to  the  language  of 
the  accufed,  the  oath  becomes  ufelefs  ;  fmce 
it  Is  no  longer  a  fafeguard  for  innocence.  In 
every  cafe  this  oath  becomes  a  crime,  either 
in  the  judge  or  in  the  accufed.  You  your- 
felf,  as  a  judge,  by  requiring  it  make  a  tacit 
avowal  that  you  believe  yourfelf  bound  by  it. 
See  the  contradiélionof  the  lav/.  If  after  his 
oath  the  accufed  impofes  upon  you^  and  you 
abfolve  him,  he  is  culpable  of  a  nev/  crime. 
Ifhefpeaks  the  truth  and  you  yield  to  ap- 
pearances which  condemn  him,  it  is  you 
whom  the  oath  renders  criminal  :  for  you 
have  heard  the  truth  and  have  difdained  it." 
— "  The  law  does  not  admit  of  thefe  fubtie 
diftinélions." — ^'  So  much  the  v/orfe.  I  pity 
both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent." 

Are  you  willing  to  anfwer?" — Yes  : 
for  you  have  received  my  oath,  and  I  will 
fulfil  it  in  its  full  extent." — "  Whofe  mark, 
then,  is  this  which  is  on  the  handkerchief  •  " 
— I  will  tell  you  becaufe  it  is  the  truth — It 
is  the  mark  of  Otouroit  .^" — Write.  It  ap- 
pears that,  hitherto,  he  has  not  told  us  a  word 
of  truth.  And,  inafmuch,  as  the  handker- 
chief ftained  with  blood  was  found  on  the 
fpot  where  M.  Urban  had  been  affalTmated, 
and,  as,  at  firft  he  faidthat  it  belonged  to  him, 
although  in  truth  it  belonged  to  Otourou^  it 
is  evidently  clear  that  this  Otouroii  was  wrdi 
him,  though  that  is  formally  denied  by  him." 
— The  confequence  feems  juft  ;  I  cannot 
deny  it.  Appearance  is  undoubtedly  on  the 
f:de  of  your  reafoning  ;  and  that  which  I  am 
now^  going  to  tell  you,  which  is  however  the 
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truth,  will  certainly  pafs  with  }ou  for  a  ro- 
mance. This  handkerchief  makes  a  part  of 
the  drefs  of  our  country.  It  is  v/orn  as  a 
girdle  round  the  loins.  The  rank  of  my  fa- 
ther obliged  Otourou  and  I  to  have  them  of  a 
fluff  finer  than  others.  Friends  from  our 
infancy,  every  thing  which  belonged  to  one 
ferved  the  other.  Separated  from  him  in  a 
battle,  it  happened  that  we  each  loft  this  ac- 
coutrement, and  each  found  that  of  the  other. 
This  very  article,  then  of  which  we  fpeak, 
had  belonged  to  my  friend  ;  and  thence  it 
was  precious  to  me.  When  I  came  into  thefe 
climates  I  had  no  occafion  for  it  in  the  ufual 
way,  and  I  made  an  handkerchief  of  it  which 
I  commonly  vrore  on  my  neck.  I  have  others 
alfo  of  the  fame  piece  \  but  upon  this  alone 
vrill  be  found  the  mark  of  Oiourou,  Nothing 
^  lefs  than  humanity  could  induce  me  to  facri- 
fice  it.  I  ov/n,  even  then,  the  facrifice  pain- 
ed me.  Yet  I  could  not  refrain  from  it  ;  and 
now  you  know  the  whole  !" 

The  refuît  of  this  examination,  faid  the 
judge,  is  that  M.  i7rZ>6';z  lias  been  aiTaflinated 
by  tVv  O  negroes,  who  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  prifoner  do  not  belong  to  the 
only  plantation  which  is  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  he  has  prcferved  a  violent  re- 
fentment  againft  M.  Urban:  that  he  favv  the 
deceafed  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  affafTma- 
ted  ;  that  he  has  acknowledged  the  bloody 
cuilafs,  found  in  the  fame  place,  to  be  his  ; 
that  the  handkerchief  bearing  the  mark  of 
OtGvrcu  fuîRciently  proves,  notwithftanding 
the  explication  which  he  has  given  to  the 
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drcumflance,  that  It  belonged  to  that  negro  ; 
that  they  were  together,  and  that  we  muit 
conclude  from  this  concurrent  teftimony  that 
it  was  the  prifoner  and  his  comrade  Otourou 
who  have  murdered  M.  Urban^  according  to 
the  accufation. 

Oh  !  cried  I,  what  horror  Î  I  murdered 
him  1  I  1  who — '. — My  knees  ceafed  to  fup- 
port  meo    I  fell  without  fenfe. 

They  brought  me  fpeedy  affiftance,  and  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  light.  I  was  placed 
on  a  chair.  My  jailors  furrounded  and  fup- 
ported  me.  A  furgeon  made  me  fmell  at 
fome  faits,  and  he  wifhed  me  to  fwallow  a  li- 
quid which  he  held  in  a  cup. 

Away  !  Leave  me  !  faid  I.  Vengeance 
or  death  !  One,  I  will  have  I  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived fome  marks  of  compalTion  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  fpeclators,  excepting  the  judge, 
vrho  had  not  changed  his  place,  and  who  pre- 
ferved  his  countenance  unmoved. 

After  fome  paufe,  he  demanded  of  thq 
furgeon  if  I  could  fpeak.  A  moment's  pa- 
tience, anfwered  he.  The  judge  waited  w^ith 
compofure.  The  furgeon  again  preffed  me 
to  take  the  liquor,  which  he  prefented.  He 
had  ftill  hold  of  my  arm,  and  obferved  the 
beating  of  my  pulfe. 

In  fuch  moments,  the  ideas  of  a  man  vary 
at  each  fécond.  Give  me  the  draught,  faid 
I — I  feel  that  I  need  courage.  Yet  no — 
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it  will  be  believed  that  I  owe  my  refolution 
to  this  liquor  alone.  It  fliall  not  be  faid  that 
a  negro  had  occafion  for  foreign  aids  to  fup- 
port  his  firmnefs.  I  put  the  cup  from  me. 
The  f urge  on  made  a  fign  to  the  judge,  and 
retired.  The  latter  fent  away  my  jailors  : 
then  fpoke  to  me  thus  : 

You  fee  of  what  you  are  fufpeéled  :  was 
it  you  who  murdered  Urban  ?  You  may, 
without  fear,  anfwered  I  fiercely,  infult  a 
man  who  is  in  fetters.  Anfwer  my  quef- 
tion  :  faid  the  judge.  Did  you  murder 
Urban  ? 

I  knov/  not  w^hat  was  the  emotion  from 
>vhich  they  proceeded,  but  tears  ran  down 
my  cheeks.  Alas  !  I  cried,  I  had  his  life 
in  my  hands,  and  I  did  not  deftroy  it.  Be- 
lieve the  truth  :  it  was  not  I  who  Hew  him. 
Oh,  my  God  I  my  God  !  at  prefent  thou 
doeft  judge  him.  Thou  feed  the  unceafmg 
miferies  which  he  has  caufed  me. — Ah  grant 
him  thy  mercy  1 — though  men  Ihould  refufe 
me  juftice  1 

An  involuntary  emotion  betrayed  the 
judge.  I  fav>r  his  eyes  clofe,  and  I  believed 
]t  was  V,  ith  grief.  Ah  1  faid  I,  dragging 
myfelf  to  his  feet,  I  Ihould  blufli  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  an  unfeeling  man  ;  but  you  are 
not  that  man  :  I  fee  it.  Condemn  me  if 
your  law  compels  vou  to  do  fo  :  but  tell  me 
— do  tell  me,  that  you  do  not  believe  lia- 
Tioko  culpable.  I  do  not  know  you,  but 
you  are  a  man  ;  and  I  have  need  of  your  ef- 
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His  tendernefs  had  paffed  away  as  a  hafty 
Hiower  ;  and  again  his  mufcles  became  in- 
flexible. He  repulfed  me  gently  with  his 
hand.  Ah  I  I  cried  :  1  have  been  raifed  in 
the  bofom  of  nature  ;  you  cannot  deceive 
me  :  you  fufFer  more  than  I. 

He  faid  coldly  to  me  ;  "  are  you  ready  to 
fign  ?" — What  ?" — this  examination." — 
I  knov/  not  what  may  follow,  but  I  con- 
fent.  I  have  fpoken  the  truth."  INIy jailors 
entered.  You  know  my  orders,  faid  he  to 
them  :  conduél  him.  av^ay. 

I  went  along  with  them,  without  knowing 
whither  they  led  me  ;  but,  fuch  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  innocence,  my  heart  was  now  with- 
out inquietude.  1  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
iffue.  When  we  had  proceeded  through 
various  apartments,  we  arrived  at  a  plac# 
in  w^hich  they  took  off  my  irons.  I  faw  this 
without  furprife  or  pleafure.  It  feemed  that 
all  my  feelings  were  referved  for  a  fcene  to 
which  I  was  haftening. 

Extremely  weakened,  they  carried  me, 
rather  than  that  I  walked,  towards  the  door 
of  an  apartment.  I  entered:  what  did  I 
fee  1  Never  can  I  think  of  it  without  tears  1 
I  beheld  Ferdinand  '  Honoria  i  Bruno  1 — 
We  all  flood  as  if  enchained  by  various  paf- 
fions.  Where  am  I  ?  cried  I  :  where  am 
I? — Ah,  I  have  not  feen  all  I  OtourowAîoX 
I  flirieked.  I  threw  my  arms  round  his 
neck.  I  fobbed  on  his  bofom.  Paidon  me, 
faid  I  to  my  friends  :  but  it  is  for  me  that 
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he  has  fufFered.  My  firil  carelTes  are  iii-deed 
due  to  him. 

Our  friends  furrounded  us.  I  felt  them — 
Oh  forbear! — I  cannot — ceafe,   ceafe — 
my  head — my  heart  fails  me — alas  I" — 

I  funk  on  the  floor.  I  recovered  but  to 
rave.  Where  is  Urban  ?  Let  him  come. 
I  vv^illi  to  fee  him.  Ala&l  I  have  done 
nothing  to  }  ou,  Urban.  Thefe  are  your 
children  :  they  love  me  :  why  do  you  hate 
ine  ?" — 

They  give  me  air. — "  Ah  Î  I  recolleél  : 
hut  v/here — I — what  then  has  happened  ? 
Where  am  I  r'' — ^'  In  the  arms  of  Ferdi^ 
nand.  Do  you  not  know  me  tlien  J" — It 
is  my  Ferdinartd,  I  faved  your  life,  but 
you  were  worthy  of  it  :  I  faved  your  father's 
life,  your  father  !  your  father  !  whom  I  have 
murdered 

Ah  for  pity  ceafe  to  wound  us,  cried 

Honoria.  ^'  .But,    Ferdinand^    did  you 

fay  that  I  murdered  him?" — Recall  your 
fenfes,  faid  Honoria:  thefe  are  your  friends 
— You  fee  them.  Do  you  not  know  them  ? 
— Let  me  conjure  you  be  careful  of  your- 
felf — if  not  for  your  friends,  yet  for  Amelia. 

Amelia  !  ah,  may  flie  be  happy!" 
She  cannot  be  fo  without  you." — Ah,  my 
fon!  my  dear  fon  !  faid  Bruno^  folding  mc 
in  his  arms:  will  you  do  nothing  for  us  I 
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Oh,  my  friends  I  I  cried  :  is  it  true  that 
this  is  no  dream  ?  I  thought  myfelf  yet  in 
the  frightful  dungeon,  in  hideous  darknefs. 
Alas,  every  day  I  faw  you  there — approach 
xne  all — all — all.  Let  me  embrace  you. — 
Let  me  afTure  myfelf — are  you  there,  Otoii" 
rou  ?  You  pardon  mo  our  friendfliip,  do 
you  not  ?  Ah  I  cried  Otourou^  fliall  I  pardon 
you  that  which  is  the  happinefs^  the  charm,  i 
of  my  life  ?  . 

Such  v/as  the  delirium  into  v/hlch  this  un-'  - 
expe6led  fcene  had  hurried  me.  It  was  dif- 
fipated  but  flowly.  The  carelTes,  the  ten- 
der cares,  the  tears  of  my  friends  did  but  . 
ferve  to  feed  it.  Ah  I  annihilation  of  rea- 
fon  1  Delightful  and  cruel  condition  I  At 
once  the  fpring  of  piercing  delights  and  of 
agonizing  pains  1  . 

Let  our  fituation  be  imagined.  An  in- 
nocent man,  in  the  depth  of  mifery,  fur- 
rounded  by  friends,  who  had  each  of  them 
blindly  laboured  to  widen,  to  fmk  deeper 
the  gulph  into  which  he  was  plunged  ;  who 
had  all  beheld  the  injuilice  which  dragged 
him  to  the .  precipice,  and  had  no  arm  to 
fnatch  him.  from  the  brink.  My  fight  was  a 
wounding  reproach  to  them  :  yet  had  they 
ftrength  of  mind  to  fupport  it.  What  fav  I  ? 
It  was  become  more  precious  to  them — - 
their  only  comfort. 

Ferdinand— yad  who  would  not  have  a 
heart  like  that  of  Ferdinand — Ferdinand 
was  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  wretchednefs* 
S2 
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His  father  had  been  affaflinated.  His  filial 
affeélion  was  eager  to  difcover  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  deed.  The  little  knowledge 
he  had,  as  to  this  fa6l,  he  had  learned  from 
Honoria  and  Briino^  who  gave  it  him  as 
they  received  it  from  me.  He  ran,  then, 
to  give  information  to  juftice  of  the  murder 
of  his  father,  committed  by  two  unknown 
negroes.  The  minilliers  of  juftice  proceed- 
ed to  the  place  where  Urhan'^s  corpfe  lay  ; 
and  the  domeftics,  of  the  plantation  and 
thofe  of  Theodore  were  interrogated.  All, 
attracted  by  curiofity  or  their  duty,  had  been 
witnefTes  of  Ur barils  lall  moments  ;  and  all 
agreed  in  depofmg  that  he  had,  in  dying, 
pronounced  onlv  two  words.  Fatal  words  1 
which  refentment  and  gratitude  had  unquef- 
tionably  caufed,  and  which  death  did  not 
permit  him  to  explain. 

He  had  been  placed  on  a  bed.  He  was 
nearly  without  lenfe.  The  eager  cares  of 
Theodore^  his  reiterated  queftions,  recalled 
him  for  an  inftant  to  himfelf.  He  opened 
his  mouth.  All  were  hufhed  to  hear  him. 
With  a  faint,  broken  voice,  he  uttered  thefe 
words  :  Two  negroes — Itanoko — He  would 
have  continued.  His  head  funk  ;  his  eyes 
became  fixed  ;  he  expired. 

Such  was  the  unvaried  purport  of  all  the 
depofitions.  One  of  the  domeftics  alone 
added  that,  during  the  night,  while  he  was 
occupied  in  tending  the  horfcs  with  which 
Theodore  had  juft  arrived,  he  had  perceived 
a  negro  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who 
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appeared  to  run  towards  that  place  where 
the  afiainnation  had  been  coniraitted. 

This  negro  was  Otourou.  The  equerry 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  the  author 
of  my  Sight  ;  and,  that,  judging  by  the 
time  of  my  departure  and  that  in  which  Ur- 
ban  had  arrived,  it  was  improbable  that  L 
fliould  not  have  encountered  him. 

A  diligent  fearch  was  then  made  in  the 
plain  which  Urban  mud  have  croffed  in  his 
way  to  the  plantation.  At  length  the  fiDot 
of  the  murder  was  difcovered,  and  the  cut- 
lafs  and  torn  handkerchief  v\'ere  found  ftain- 
ed  with  blood.  The  overfeer  fwoi'e  that  he 
had  feen  the  former  in  my  poiTeiCon  ;  and  a 
negro  woman  depofed  that  fhe  had  walhed 
the  handkerchief  fi^quently  for  me.  The 
evidence  was  lufficient  'to  convince  the  ad- 
miniitrators  of  juilice  that  I  had  committed 
the  murder.  They  immediately  iflued  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  me  and  my  accom- 
plice. But  this  accomplice  was  not  known. 
Qtcurou''^  avowal  at  the  houfe  of  Bruno  that 
he  was  mv  comrade  was  quite  enough  for 
the  oilicers,  and  they  thought  themfelves 
authorifed  to  involve  him  in  my  misfortune. 

The  anguifh,  the  teiTor,  of  Ferdinand 
vfhen  he  was  informed  oi  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  may  eafily  be  imagined.  He  would 
have  given  a  world  to  have  fufpended  the 
proceedings  (for  not  one  moment  did  he 
doubt  my  innocence)  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
and  while  I,  vridi  Bruno,  v.^as  congratLiia- 
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ting  my  heart  on  his  return,  this  unfortunate 
friend  flood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fcaf- 
fold  on  v/hich  he  faw  inévitable  death  pre- 
paring for  me. 

Thanks  to  my  worthy  friends  to  have* 
judged  me  by  their  own  hearts  alone  !  Yet- 
was  every  appearance  againll  me  ;  an  incre- 
dible chain  of  events  ;  an  impenetrable  con- 
currence of  circumftances  1    I  had  no  de- 
fence but  an  irreproachable  life,  and  an  im- 
moveable love  of  truth.    Advocates  which'- 
a  prejudiced  vrorld  laugh  at,  and  which  the 
law  little- confults^     My  friends  believed 
their  teftimony  ;  my  friends  had  the  courage 
to  repel  falfehood  clothed  in  the  robe  of 
truth.  .  Valuable  example  I  Be  it  never  for- ^ 
gotten  !    Ah'eady,  perhaps,   has  as  much: 
innocence  fallen  a  viftim  to  deceitful  cir-* 
cumftances  as  has  been  facrihced  to  the  er--- 
rors  of  legillation.  . 

Ah!  let  the  good  be  affuretl  that  virtue 
is  no  chimera  ;  that  there  is  an  etemal  truth  . 
which  connefts  fome  hearts  together,  by 
an  invifible  chain,  and  communicates  an 
iiitelleélual  language  which  expreffes  to^  • 
them  alone  the  fecrets  of  each  other's  coa-- 
fcience. 

The  hour  compelled  my  friends  to  re-  • 
tire  :  yet  not  till  their  gcnerofity,  their 
goodnefs,  had  rellored  confidence  to  my 
mind.  Reafon  had  refamcd  her  domini- 
on, and  I  was  found  capable  of  fuftaining 
the  detail  which  I  have  juA  related. 
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Still,  however,  my  condemnation  feemed 
inevitable.  Two  negroes  had  aflaffinated 
Urba7i  ;  but  they  were  unknown,  and  what 
Ihould  lead  to  the  difcoverj^  of  them  ?  In 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  fatal  circum- 
fiances  had  pafled,  fcarcely  did  I  obferve 
the  features  of  thefe  negroes  ;  and  fhould 
they  be  prefented  to  my  view,  it  was  not 
probable  I  fiiould  know  them, 

Otouroit  and  Î  were  now^  alone  in  the  prl- 
fon.  He  had  appeared  to  yield,  lefs  than 
any  other,  to  the  tender  fentiments  with 
which  we  were  agitated.  I  knew  his  cha- 
raéler  and  I  was  little  furprifed  ;  but  ano- 
ther^ idea  alarmed  me.  I  feared  he  would 
confider  the  tendernefs  with  which  my 
friends  had  fpoken  to  him  as  the  effect  only 
of  their  regard  for  me  ;  and  that  he  would 
feel  all  the  dreadful  fe verity  of  his  conditi- 
on to  which  he  was  expofed  by  his  friend- 
fliip  for  me.  But  I  deceived  myfelf.  He 
was  incapable  of  this  refle6lion.  The  truth 
is,  the  fiiilenhaiilincfs  of  his  condu6l  fprang 
from  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  w^hich 
his  mind,  elevated  as  it  was,  had  not  yet 
fubdued. 

See  then,  faid  he,  as  foon  as  we  were  left 
alone,  to  what  we  are  reduced  ?  Neither 
innocence  nor  friendihip  can  refcue  us. 
Ought  we  to  endure  the  fliame  which  is 
preparing  for  us  ?  We  are  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate among  men  :  fhall  we  not  be  the 
mofl  defpicable  too  by  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  that  death  whick 
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we  can  yet  adminifter  to  ourfelves  with  our 
unpolluted  arms.  Our  glory  is  yet  entire  : 
let  us  not  now  ftain  it  by  fliewing  ourfelves 
without  courage.  Let  us  die  and  difappoint 
the  injuilice  and  cruelty  of  European  men. 
Let  them  learn,  once  at  leaft,  what  the 
negro  can  do,  whom  they  opprefs.  Let 
our  bloody  carcjîfes  announce  our  difdain 
of  them  :  ah,  let  us  have  fome  vengeance  1 

Little  did  I  cxpe6l  tliis  difcourfe.  It 
rulhed  like  a  tempefi  on  my  foul.  Scarce- 
ly could  all  my  powers  refill  the  temptati- 
on. Honour  was  moft  precious  to  me  ;  op- 
probrium, m  oft  terrifying.  The  fire  of 
my  difpofition  v/as  roufed.  The  voice*  the 
exhortations  of  friendfliip,  almofi  irrefifti- 
ble. 

Otourou  waited  for  my  anfwer.  Vv^hile 
contending  fentiments  are  in  fierce  conflict 
in  the  mind,  which  of  them  can  break  into, 
expreffion  ? 

Long  V.  as  the  filence.  At  length,  virtue 
gained  the  afcendcncy.  The  death  you 
propofe,  faid  I,  would  fave  us  from  the 
fcaffold  ;  but  can  we  juftify  it?  In  dying 
by  our  own  hands,  or  by  thofe  of  the  excu- 
tioner,  the  diihonour  is  equal  if  we  leave 
behind  a  polhited  reputation.  Of  what  im- 
port, faid  he,  is  the  opinion  of  men  after 
our  death  ?  Shall  we  be  zealous  to  live  with 
honour  in  the  remembrance  of  men,  who 
have  not  the  virtue  to  difdain  injuttice,  nor 
the  v/iidom  to  frame  laws  which  falfchoad 
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cannot  furprife  ?  It  is  chance  alone  which 
plants  glory  on  the  tomb  of  man  :  chance 
alone  faves  him  from  the  condemnation  of 
other  men. 

But,  faid  I,  it  is  neceflary  that  I  preferve 

my  own  efteem  ;  that  I  die  pure.  And 

who  more  fo  than  we  ?" — Were  our  lives 
a  feries  of  virtuous  efforts  a  voluntary  death 
would  efface  them  all  ;  and  we  fiiould  die 
involved  in  the  greateil  of  crimes/' 

What  fay  you  ?  crimes  1"  Yes  :  we 

fiiould  be  guilty  of  injufti ce  to  the  Supreme 
Author  of  cur  being.  We  are  entrufted  on- 
ly  with  the  ufe,  and  not  with  th^  property, 
of  life.  We  cannot  have  it  in  our  power  to 
difpofe  of  that  which  vre  had  it  no  way  in 
our  power  to  acquire.  We  fiiould  be  guil- 
ty of  injuftice  to  men.  We  owe  to  them 
our  fuccours  during  the  ftorms  of  life, — 
They  are  entided  to  our  counfelsj  our  ex- 
amples, our  affeélion.  To  deprive  them 
of  thefe,  by  our  voluntary  death,  is  to  de- 
ceive fociety  ;  and  to  fly  from  the  difcharge 
of  a  debt  which  we  contracted  in  the  cradle, 
and  have  increafed  in  every  inftant  of  our 
life.  See  what  you  propofe  to  me  !  To  be 
criminal  toward  God,  toward  men,  tov/ard 
ourfelves  I  What,  then,  would  become  of 
that  purity  with  which  you  ought  to  appear 
in  the  prefence  of  the  eternal  Being?'' 
"  "W^hat  need  w^as  there,  then,  to  engrave 
on  my  mind  the  ideas  cf  honour  and  dif- 
grace,  fmce  I  muft  difdain  the  fornij^r,  and 
lubmit  to  the  latter?  Why  have  I  received 
vigour  and  fortitude,  fuice  in  the  inftant  in 
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ivliich  I  moft  need  them  I  am  forbid  to  em-* 
ploy  them  ?" — The  only  honour  is  to  obey 
the  diflates  of  virtue  :  all  befide,  the  only 
difgrace.  Vigour  and  fortitude  were  given 
to  you,  tofubdue,  or  to  fupport  misfortune; 
not  to  liy  from  it.  But,  tell  me,  how  would 
you  regard  the  man  who,  to  relieve  another 
from  a  preffing  evil,  would  rather  flay  than 

confole  him   "  As  an  abominable  af- 

faffin."  You  fit  in  judgment  on  your- 

felf."  "What  then  is  my  confolation 

— "  Have  you  forgot  your  innocence  — 
"  Still  opprobrium  1"  "  It  belongs  only 
to  the  flave  of  his  pallions.  The  man  who 
refignedly  mounts  the  fcaffold,  with  inno- 
cence and  conllancy,  is  among  the  firft  of 
men." 

I  had  frequent  occafion  to  recur  to  thefe 
arguments  to  perfuade  Otouroii  ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  might  not  have  fucceeded  had  I  not 
been  earneilly  feconded  by  the  zeal  and  abi- 
lities of  Bruno. 

Meanwhile  the  faint  hope,  which  had  been 
entertained  by  our  friends,  decreafed  as  time 
advanced,  I  perceived  it  vifibly  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Ferdinand^  who  every  day  be- 
came more  dejefted,  notwithilanding  the  ef- 
forts which  he  made  to  conceal  his  trouble 
from  us.  My  foul,  on  the  contrary,  gather- 
ed new  flrength  from  day  to  day,  and  I  be- 
gan to  contemplate  death  without  emotion. 
Religion,  philofophy,  innocence,  the  little 
happinefs  I  had  ever  experienced  on  the 
earth,  removed  all  tlie  bitteruefs  of  the  apr 
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proaching  moment.  Yet,  fadly  did  the  con- 
dition of  Ferdinand  afflidl  me[;  one  day,  that 
Honoria  was  abfent,  that  <5^^?/ri/i^  had  quitted 
us  for  repofe,  and  that  Bruno  had  not  yet 
appeared,  I  took  his  hand  between  mine,  and 
prefling  it  tenderly.  Ah,  faid  I,  how  unhap- 
py am  I  to  fee  you  thus  1  Alas,  I  lhall  caufe 
your  death.  But  why  do  you  endeavour  to 
conceal  your  forrows  from  me  ?  They  are 
frightful,  faid  he,  you  conceive  not  all  the 
extent  of  them.  You  forget  that  Urban  was' 
my  father  (17).  What  fatality  has  ordain- 
ed that  my  race  fhould  be  fo  deflruélive  to 
you  Î  My  father  loaded  you  with  evils,  and 
AV^hen  his  unjuft  hatred  was  fuddenly  extin- 
guilhed  in  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  he  dies, 
and  his  fon  fteps  in  his  place  to  condu6l  you 
to  thefcaffold.  Ceafe,faid  I,  to  outrage  your 
virtue.  You  have  done  only  v/hat  it  was 
your  duty  to  do.  My  misfortune  was  not 
your  crime.  Pity  me  ;  but  do  not  accufe 
yourfelf. 

The  refpefl  that  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
a  father,  faid  Ferdinand^  becomes  my  ex- 
cufe  ;  and  I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  your 
receiving  it  ;  yet,  could  I  even  fave  you,  ne- 
ver ihould  I  forget  the  miferies  Avhich  I  have 
already  caufed  you.  What  then,  fliali  I  now 
do  ?  When  hope  has  fled,  and  when  your 

death  Ah,  Itanoko — your  death  becomes 

unavoidable  ?  What  fliall  I  do  when,  througii 
me,  fhall  be  flied  the  blood  of  the  innocent? 
Your  judge,  informed  by  me,  laments  your 
fate  ;  but  in  vain.  I  thought  that  bv  defift- 
ing  from mv  prof ^cutions  vou  would  be  free. 

Vol.  I.'  T' 
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It  is  of  no  avail,  faid  the  judge  to  me,  the 
vindiflive  public  muft  be  avenged.  The  law 
muft  have  its  courfe. 

He  rofe,  and  retired  to  the  further  part  of 
the  rcom,  and  I  was  about  to  follow  him  :  but 
I  had  no  ne  w  confolation  to  offer  him,  and  I 
fat  down  without  a  wwd. 

There  is  yet  one  way,  faid  he,  returning 
to  me,  but  I  know  you,  and  I  have  not  cou- 
rage to  name  it.  What  is  it        "  There 

are  but  two  men  who  guard  you,  I  may  with 
gold*' — I  underftand  you  ;  but  let  us  not 
entertain  the  idea.  Whatever  may  be  the 
confequence  tome,  it  is  my  duty  to  faveyou 
from  a  Vr^eaknefs.  Oh,  my  friend,  remem- 
ber the  feducer  is  guilty  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  feduced.  And  what  would 
you  thus  preferve  for  me  I  A  life  ftained 
with  reproach  Î  Is  not  an  innocent  death  pre- 
ferable ?  Virtue  and  friendihip  are  my  fole 
happinefs.  By  living,  I  mult  forfeit  one, 
and  become  unworthy  of  the  other.  Some 
few  days  longer  life  does  notdeferve  the  fa- 
crifice." 

A  confidei  able  time  had  now  elapfed  fmce 
the  day  on  which  Otourou  and  I  w^ere  appre- 
hended. Out  of  refpeft  to  Ferdinand^  the 
judges  had  hitherto  delayed  to  pafs  fentence  ; 
but  they  were  compelled  to  place  bounds  to 
cheir  complaifance  ;  and  our  friends  could 
no  longer  reafonably  flatter  themfelves  thai 
it  would  be  ext^fnded  anv  further. 
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The  fatal  day  was  at  length  named,  and 
we  were  foon  to  hear  the  fente  nee  of  death 
pronounced.  Horioria  and  Ferdinand  had 
the  fad  office  to  inform  us  of  it.  BrunOy  du- 
ring four  days  paft,  had  not  appeared.  His 
abfence  aftonifhed  us  all.  Whither  is  he 
gone  ?  faid  I,  to  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand 
Gould  not  tell  me.  The  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
condu6l  was  hid  in  impenetrable  darknefs. 
To  abandon  us  in  this  laft  moment  !  To  ex- 
pofe  Otourou  to  his  attachment  to  a  volun- 
tary death,  which  Hill  combated  his  better 
veafon  ?  It  did  not  accord  with  the  compaf- 
non,  it  did  not  accord  with  the  religion  of 
our  venerable  old  father. 

What  a  day  was  that  which  preceded  the 
morning  appointed  for  our  execution  1  My 
foul  was  tormented  with  the  mofl  harrafling 
incertitude  which  increafed  with  each  found 
that  announced  the  flight  of  another  hour.  I 
fliall  ceafe  to  exift,  faid  I.  What  then  ?  Is 
this  fo  great  an  evil  ?  ^Vhat  have  I  feen  up- 
on the  earth  ?  Injuftice,  avarice,  difcord,  op- 
preffion,  and  revenge  !  Millions  of  men  af- 
fociated  together  by  confent,  divided  by  in- 
tereft  ;  ever  encountering,  yet  flyhig  each 
other  without  ceafmg  Î  Misfortune  oppref- 
fmg  the  greateft  virtue  ;  and  ilavery  the  lot 
of  almoll  all!  Such  is  the  vv'orld  1  Deferv'es 
it  to  be  regretted  by  reafon  ? 

But  whither  do  I  go  ?  continued  I.  Pro- 
found obfcurity  !  Impenetrable  abvfs  !  To- 
morrow, wilt  thou  devour  me  Î — Àh,  rather 
to-moiTow,  my  foul,  with  a  rapid  flight, 
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iViftcr  than  an  eagle's  wing,  fhall  nxount  to 
ihe  abode  of  peace  and  felicity  I  Let  me  not 
now  renounce  the  diftinélion  I  have  been 
taught  between  good  and  evil.  Since  the 
tender  years  when  Dumont  led  me  by  the 
ha.nd,  have  I  not  felt  its  facred  truth,  and  has 
it  not  elevated  my  mind,  when  allbefide  con- 
I'pired  to  deprefs  me  ?  No  :  I  cannot  doubt  ; 
I  go  to  find  my  God  !  I  go  to  fee  him  fitting 
Oil  the  throne  of  eternity  1 

In  thefe  moments  I  fcarcely  felt  myfelf 
connefted  with  the  earth,  I'he  gentleft  paf- 
fions  carne  to  tell  me  that  I  ftill  exifted  ;  and 
the  fighs  of  Honorla  and  Ferd'mand  dreAV  me 
irom  my  deep  meditation. 

Oh  my  friends,  cried  I,  you  affliélyourfelvesl 
A  little  fooner  or  a  little  later,  muft  we 
not,  Ibrnetime,  have  feparated  ?  Alas,  it  cofts 
me  as  much  as  you  1  I  have  loved  you  very 
tenderly.  Honoria^  Ferdinand^  many  ne- 
groes live  fubjeéted  to  your  laws.  While 
they  ferve  you,  fometimes  think  of  the  un- 
fortunate Itanoko.  Your  virtues  and  my 
remembrance  flirJl  foften  their  hardfliips. 
What  have  I  received  from  nature  which 
they  do  not  poffefs  ?  Ah  1  efteem  my  unhap- 
py countrymen  a6  your  children!  It  is  an  he- 
ritage w^iich  I  bequeath  them;  and  it  fliall 
be  more  precious  to  them  than  a  world  :  for 
it  fliall  proteél  them  from  injullice.  May 
all  Europeans,  for  the  happinefs  of  Africa, 
one  day  refemble  you. 


And  you,  model  of  friendfliip,  my  dear 
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OtoiiroUj  forgive  me  your  death  :  if  I  had 
poffeffed  the  treafures  of  the  univerfe,  you 
Ihould  have  partaken  of  them.  I  have  had 
nothing  but  misfortunes  to  divide  with  you. 
The  portion  is  dear  to  me  Î  cried  he  :  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  my  arms. 

Honor  la  and  Ferdinand  could  not  anfv^er.  . 
Their  oppreffed  hearts  furniflied  them  only 
v/ith  tears.    What  a  fituation  !  What  a  mo- 
ment 1 

But  Bruno ^  faid  Otouroit^  Bruno  :  he 
does  not  come  near  us  Î  My  unfortunate 
friend,  more  firm  than  I,  had  fupportedthe 
awful  fentence  of  our  death,  with  much 
more  refolution.  Yet  was  his  facrifice  great- 
er than  mine.  He  was  even  then  in  the  en- 
joyment of  one  of  the  fweeteft  inftants  that 
can  arrive  in  the  life  of  man.  Left  in  his 
cradle,  without  a  parent  near  him,  death 
was  now  announced  to  him  while  he  was  yet 
in  the  arms,  yet  liftening  to  the  voice,  of  a 
long  loft  father.  And  all  knew  this  except 
I.  Delicate  fenfibility  had  hid  it  from  me  , 
it  was  not  added  to  iharpen  the  bittemefs 
with  which  I  reproached  myfelf  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  which  I  imputed  only  to  my- 
felf. Alas,  I  might  have  died  without  know- 
ing all  the  ftrength  of  which  friendfhip  is 
capable  ! 

I  took  the  hand  of  Ferdinand,  -  Yet  one 
requeft  more,  faid  I  :    but  promife  me  to  ^  - 
grant  it.    Ah  command  I   faid  he,  and  do 
not  requeft  1  Every  word  you  frjeak  is  {x- 
'     T  2  ' 
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cred  to  me.  You  know,  faid  I,  what  Du' 
7ncnt  has  done  for  me  ;  and  gratitude  will 
foon  be  no  longer  in  my  pov»-er.  I  hope  he 
lives  yet:  exert  your friendiliip  to  find  him  : 
His  old  age  will  have  need  of  confolation  : 
I  C2.n  give  him  none  : — Ah,  find  him — find 
his  fuffering  daughter — ^tell  them — ah  God, 
my  tears  ! — they  are  the  laft  which  love 

fliall  cofl  me.  Honoria^  receive  them  to 

your  friend  (hip  :  to  you  I  prefent  them — 
the  dying  Itanoko  prefents  them.  Alas  !  but 
for  your — brother — pardon  me — I  wander  : 
my  afFiictions  render  me  unjuft  and  cruel. 
I  have  pierced  your  heart,  but  I  did  not 
wifli  it. 

I  iVear,  cried  Ferdinand — No,  it  (hall  be 
mv  care,  faid  Honoria  :  he  fliall  be  my  fa- 
ther :  flie  ihall  be  my  fitter. — I  am  fatisfied, 
I  cried  :  I  die  contented. 

'The  day  wafted  apace,  and  Bruno  did  not 
appear  ;  I  burned  to  fee  him,  and  the  im- 
patience of  Oîcurou  yet  exceeded  mine. — 
From  the  time  that  we  were  fuffered  to  re- 
main together,  in  the  fame  apartments  of 
the  prifon,  the  old  negro,  whom  I  had  feen 
%  at  DurtienlPs  houfe,  (the  ancient  companion 
and  friend  of -Sn^;2C/),  had  fcldom  been  ab- 
fentfromus.  Briino^  I  have  faid,  regard- 
ed him  as  a  brother  ;  and  it  was  he  whom 
he  had  fent  to  bring  me  back  on  the  arrival 
of  Ferdinand.  Bruno  had  prefented  this  old 
negro  to  both  Otourou  and  I  on  his  return 
from  his  unfuccefsful  fearch  ;  and  now  he 
was  prefent  v/iih  us,  and  this  good  man 
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feemed  to  leel  ail  our  ibrrows.  The  abùnte 
of  Bruno  confounded  him  (till  more  than  it 
did  us  ;  and  1  befought  him  to  go  to  his 
houfe,  and  fee  if  he  could  gain  any  tidings 
concerning  him. 

The  old  negro  foon  returned,  hut  with 
no  intelligence  of  ;   he  had  not  ap- 

peared, a^id  every  one  in  his  houfe  was 
vainly  conjecluring  what  was  become  of 
him. 

We  muft  die  then  without  feeing  him,  faicl 
I  with  grièf.  Ferdinand^  carr}-  him  my  ialt 
adieu.  It  had  been  more  foothing  to  me  to 
have  embraced  him  ;  but  this  facrince,  too, 
muft  be  made. 

Night  arrived,  and  the  jailors  entered  to 
inform  our  friends  that  it  was  time  to  v/ith- 
draw.  I  called  together  all  my  powers  for 
this  laft  farewell.  I  did  not  doubt,  indeed, 
but  they  would  come  to  fee  us  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  wiflied  to  fpare  them  the  anguifh 
of  a  formal  feparation.  I  took  the  hands  of 
Honoria  and  Ferdinand^  and  preffed  them 
to  my  heart.  The  iilence  of  grief  reigned 
over  us  ;  I  wittidrew  a  moment  to  recolledt  ^ 
my  f elf. 

Otoiircu  tendered  his  arms  to  them,  and 
they  embraced  him  with  compaffion,  vet 
with  more  admiration.  Ah  1  thought  I. 
this  dreadful  filence  cannot  be  endured  ; — 
My  friend,  I  cried,  cafting  m\-felf  at  their 
feet,  to-rnorrow  the  idea  of  death  may  no- 
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leave  me  mafter  of  myleif.  My  mind  isye; 
colleéled — ktme  not  lole  the  laft,  thedeareft 
of  vour  benefaclions.  I  am  at  your  knees  ; 
vou  are  the  parents  which  your  religion- — 
my  religion — ^has  given  me.  I  am  vour 
friend — your  fon — give  me  your  benedicli- 
ons — 

I  could  not  conclude.  3Iy  heart  difiblved 
into  tears.  Alas,  cried  they,  dear  and  un- 
fortunate ItanoÂo  I  Our  benedictions  lhall 
ever  accompany  you.  I  am  content,  faid  I, 
Shall  I  again  embrace  you  ? — Thus  then  • 
the  laft  time — My  foul  will  not  endure  more 
— Adieu — Adieu  for  ever  \ 

I  made  a  fign  to  the  jailors.  They  fepa- 
rated  us.  I  turned  my  head.  They  left 
the  prifon. 

The  moment  which  fucceeded  froze  mv 
faculties.  I  thought  my  blood  would  have 
ceafed  to  warm  my  heart.  An  univerfal 
trembling  followed  ;  I  felt  all  but  the  fliock 
of  death. 

The  good  old  negro  had  obtained  permif- 
fion  to  pafs  the  night  with  us.  When  the 
jailors  came  to  faften  the  door  of  our  apart- 
ment, I  faid  to  them  :  you  have  feen  that  I 
bade  a  laft  farewell  to  my  friends.  Their 
love  will  lead  them  back  to  morrow  :  do  not 
fuffer  them  to  approach  us.  You  will  fpare 
them  a  mournful  fpedlacle  ;  and  you  will 
give  tranquility  to  our  laft  moments.  They 
promifed  to  comply  with  my  requeft. 
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Otoiirou  retired  v/ith  the  old  negro  into 
the  neighbouring  chamber  ;  and,  as  I  heard 
them  converfe  in  a  low  voice,  I  would  not 
interrupt  them,  but  threw  m^-felf  on  the 
eanh  and  remained  fome  hours  proftrate  be- 
fore the  God  of  mercv.  He  compaffionated 
my  vreaknefs.  His  goodnefs  penetrated  in- 
to vay  heart.  He  dried  up  all  m}'  tears.  I 
arofe  confiding  in  his  mercy,  in  his  juflice. 

Toward  midnight,  I  felt  mvfelf  ftrongly 
foli cited  by  îleep.  I  foftly  approached  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  It  was  open.  Otoii- 
rou  was  on  his  bed,  ajid  feemed  earneftly 
engaged  in  liftening  to  the  old  man  who,  on 
his  knees,  before  him,  feemed  eagerly  to 
addrefs  him.  I  withdrew  and  threw  myfelf 
into  a  chair  to  ipJie  fome  repofe. 

My  eyes  clofed  for  feme  minutes,  but  it 
was  rather  afpecies  of  weaknefs  than  of  ileep 
— The  bell  founded  one  :  I  fliuddered.  Elo- 
quent and  terrible  hour  faid  I.  Funeral 
forerunner  of  our  denai'ture  ! 

I  again  effayed  to  repofe,  when  I  thought  " 
I  heard  fome  noife.  In  the  ftillnefs  of  night 
the  fiighteft  found  is  fwiftly  feized  by  atten- 
tive grief.  I  liftened,  and  foon  d'lftinguifh- 
ed  the  diftant  grating  of  bolts.  One  unfor- 
tunate being  more  !  faid  I.  The  noife  hafti- 
ly  approached.  It  came  to  our  door.  Ig- 
norant of  the  hour  that  was  to  be  our  laft,  I 
thought  they  came  to  lead  us  to  execiuion. 
— Now  my  foul  ! — Come  then  : — I  am 
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I  (lepped  into  the  chamber  to  inform 
Otourou.  He  had  heard  the  noife,  and  had 
rifen  to  join  me.  Our  door  opens — A  Vv'o- 
man  enters — (hrieks  , 

It  is  Honoricu-  Live  I  ■  Live  1  mr 
friends  1  Come,  faid  Ferdinand;  come,  and 
fee  your  deliverer  1  He  feizes  my  arm  ; 
hurries  me  along;  runs;  I  raife  my  eyes  : 
it  is  Bruno, 

Age  enfeebled  his  fteps.  They  had  ad- 
vanced and  gained  the  room  before  him. 
Otourou  and  1  fell  at  his  feet.  Oh  my  father  I 
my  father  1  cried  each  of  us.  He  has  ren- 
dered life  to  us  all  !  faid  our  friends.  My 
children,  faid  he  to  us,  it  is  too  much — 
moderate  your  tranfports.  He  bent  over  us. 
He  tendered  his  hands.  Oh  my  children  I 
oh  my  iriends  i  faid  he,  join  with  me  to 
praife  our  (rod.  He  raifed  his  trembling 
arms  to  Heaven  

Prote6lor  of  the  unfortunate  1  Sove- 
reign Being!  Thou  feeil  thy  work  Î  they 
live  :  let  them  incrcafe  in  virtue,  and  I  am 
recompenfed  !" 

Scarcely  had  he  finifhed,  when  Otourou 
arofe  and  fprang  from  us  in  an  inflant.  He 
returned.  It  was  the  good  old  negro  whom 
he  led  by  the  hand,  behold  !  faid  Bruno^ 
embracing  him. — Behold  the  price  of  all 
your  kindncfs  to  me  !  I  rcllore  

iC 
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Itanoko^  cried  Otourou^  I  had  the  happi- 
nefs  of  partaking  your  fufferings  with  you  ; 
partaJce  of  my  joy  I  Embrace  the  father  of 
vour  friend  1 

Your  father  Î  And  have  you  hid  him 

from  me  r"  Oh  my  friend  Î    Did  you 

not  fufFer  enough  r*' — But  how  V  

You  fliall  know  all,  faid  the  father  of 
Otourou  ;  but  our  prefent  moments  are  due 
to  Bruno.  We  will  not  take  any  thing  from 
gratitude. 

We  furrounded  the  worthy  oli  Bruno, 
We  carried  him  as  in  triumph,  to  our  apart- 
ment. We  placed  him  in  a  chair.  We  ar- 
ranged ourfe  Ives  around  him.  Our  jailors 
affec-led,  aflonillied,  could  not  quitus.  They 
could  not  leave  the  moving  fcene.  Fierce- 
nefs  had  fled  from  their  countenance  ;  and 
admiration  had  taken  its  place.  WTiat  a 
fpcclacle  \  Come  blind  pride  1  and  compare 
your  plealures  with  thole  of  Bruno  ! 

My  friends,  faid  he,  I  underftand  ycèu. 
You  bum  to  knov," — ^but  permit  me  a  mo- 
ment— Let  my  heart  revel  in  this  inebriating 
delight  '  He  looked  fame  moments  on  the 
intererting  groupe.  His  lips  trembled,  his 
bofom  heaved — The  tears  v%  hich  furrowed 
his  cheeks,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  invo- 
luntary- emotion  of  his  limbs,  all  painted 
his  enthufiafm — all  attefted  the  felicit\'  of 
a  beneficent  man  ;  in  fine,  he  looked  up 
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with  ail  cye  of  gratitude  towai'd  heaven. 
And  now  we  prepared. 

Formerly,  fard  he,  lefs  infirm,  I  from 
time  to  time  vifited  the  mountains  (18) 
which  feparate  us  from  the  Spanifh  inhabi- 
tants of  this  iiland,  to  foften  the  miferies  of 
the  unfortunate  negroes,  w^hom  tne  incon- 
ftancy  or  rather  the  cruelty  of  their  maf- 
ters  have  forced  to  fiy  to  that  Gielter.  They 
all  knev\-  me  ;  I  carried  them  fome  little 
fuccours,  and  that  which  v*  as  of  more  value 
to  them  the  word  of  a  ccmpallionate  God. 
My  prefence  ufod  to  produce  joy  amongfl 
them  ;  and  they  would  affemble  around  me  ; 
and  I  was  vront  to  return  content  with  ha- 
ving been  able  to  folace  them  with  at  leaft 
one  clay  of  happinefs. 

During  the  two  laft  years,  ficknefs  and 
old  age  have  fufpended  thefe  vifits,  which 
were  a  great  delight  to  me  ;  and  I  had 
fcarce  a  hope  any  more  to  fee  my  poor  ne- 
groes. It  is  five  days  fince,  that  quitting 
you  at  night  contemplating  your  innocence 
and  fufifermgs,  I  returned  home  lamenting 
the  flroke  under  which  you  fell  ;  and  fup- 
plicating  Heaven  not  to  reje6l  the  cries  of 
the  opprelfed.  My  mountain  negroes  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  my  thoughts  ;  and  a 
fufpicion  ftruck  into  my  mind  which  it  was 
not  poffible  for  me  to  ftifle,  and  ^^hich  I  re- 
ceived with  ail  the  certitude  of  conviction.  ' 
I  inilantly  arole.  and  proftrated  myfelf  ;  and 
day  furprifed  me  in  that  ntuation.  It  re- 
quired little  to  make  me  ready  ;  and,  with- 
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out  communicating  my  intention  to  any  one, 
I  began  my  rout.  You  will  fuppofe  I  did 
not  proceed  very  quickly,  and  I  could  not 
travel  mv  fifteen  leagues  in  lefs  than  tv/o 
days.  i  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my 
poor  friendlefs  negroes,  for  I  knew  their 
ufual  retreats. 

What  my  father,  cried  I,  expofe  yourfelf 
alone,  at  your  age  1  My  friend,  faid  he, 
there  is  no  age  which  has  not  iîs  vigour, 
when  the  will  is  roufed.    But  attend  

I  arrived  at  the  mountains,  and  met  fome 
of  mv  negroes.  They  recollected,  and  em- 
braced me.  Ah,  my  father,  my  good  fa- 
ther !  Is  it  vou  !  faid  they.  We  thought 
you  dead.  I  was  much  fatigued.  The 
mountain  is  rugged,  and  they  took  me  in 
their  arms,  and  carried  me  into  a  grotto, 
which  ferved  them  as  an  af^rlum  during  the 
night.  As  it  was  cold,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
and  I  eat  with  them  fome  wild  roots,  which 
they  prefented  co  me. 

The  report  of  my  ari'ival  was  foon  fpread, 
and  I  faw  them  fucceffively  arrive  till  the 
number  was  about  fifty,  who  laviflied  their 
grateful  cai'effcs  on  me.  When  I  imagined 
I  had  no  more  to  expect,  I  demanded  if 
they  thought  that  all  their  companions  were 
prefent.  One  of  them  calling  his  eve  a- 
round,  faid,  yes  :  we  are  all  here,  1  can  af- 
lure  thee,  there  are  no  more  within  five  or 
fix  leagues.  Then  I  fell  on  my  knees  ;  they 
followed  my  example,   and  we  joined  in 
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prayer.  Having  befought  God  with  a  loud 
voice  to  blels  them,  to  confole,  and  not  to 
abandon  them,  and  all  of  them  having  add- 
ed in  concert  that  they  pardoned  the  white 
people,  I  diilributed  the  little  fuccours 
which  I  brought  them. 

I  afterwards  fat  nufelf  down,  and  they 
placed  themfelves  in  a  fcmi-(,ircle  before 
me  :  and  now  I  gave  them  a  Ihort  exhorta- 
tion adapted  to  their  capacity  and  conditi- 
on. This  done,  I  fpoke  to  them  of  the  city, 
and  led  them  infenfibly  to  hear  your  hiilo- 
ry.  They  liflened  to  me  with  that  atten- 
tion, that  companion,  which  the  vuifortunate 
man  gives  to  other  unfortunate  men.  Du- 
ring my  recital,  I  anxiouily  obferv  ed  their 
various  looks.  Two  of  them  appeared  to 
be  particularly  moved  ;  but  they  were  filent. 
Several  of  the  others  faid.  How  1  are  they 
innocent,  and  muft  they  die  ?  Yes,  alas  1 
faid  I — nothing  can  fave  them  but  the  con- 
feHion  of  the  two  negroes,  who  were,  in 
truth  guilty  of  the  death  of  M.  Urban, 

One  of  thofc  whofe  agitations  I  had  no- 
ticed, faid  to  me,  good  father,  will  you  be- 
gin this  flory  again  ?  I  lliould  be  very  glad 
to  hear  it  once  more.  I  complied  with  this 
defire,  and  my  fufpiclons  being  now  fixed 
on  thefe  tsvo,  I  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the 
place,  the  time,  and  the  circumllances  ol 
afTaflination,  fo  that  they  could  not  mi  (lake 
them.  When  I  had  finiflied,  I  dwelt  with 
earneftnefs  on  the  chailifements  which  God 
had  in  refervc  for  the  perpetrators  of  this> 
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deed,  not  only  to  punifh  them  for  the  crime, 
but  alio  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent. I  had  no  fear  of  overcharging  the 
picture,  and  perhaps  my  feelings  made  me 
eloquent.  When  I  had  given  a  little  time 
to  the  operation  of  remorfe,  and  F  perceiv- 
ed I  had  ftruck  them  with  terror,  I  paiTed 
fuddenly  to  the  recompenfes  vrhich  are  at- 
tached to  a  voluntaiy  confeffion.  I  painted 
to  them,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  the  awful,' 
dreadful  Judge  of  nature  difarmed  by  un- 
feigned repentance,  and  blotting  the  crime 
from  exiftence.  Ah,  my  friends  !  cried  I, 
fee  the  palm  which  one  generous  effort  will 
obtain  !  Behold  the  peace  and  the  honour 
of  the  guilty  reftored  !  And  what  price  is 
too  great  to  purchafe  peace  of  mind  ?  But 
even  this,  my  friends,  does  not  bound  the 
recompences  of  a  munificent  God.  An 
eternity  of  happinefs  lhall  repay  a  momen- 
tary facrifice  1 

Suddenly,  he  vrho  had  requefted  me  to 
repeat  the  detail  fprang  from  the  ground  and 

cried  Behold  the    hand    which  Ilruck 

Urban  ! 

I  cried  out  aloud  vûth  extacy  ;  I  arofe, 
and  threw  myfelf  on  his  neck.  Ah,  happy, 
happy  mortal  !  happy  in  exercinngthe  great- 
eft  of  virtues  !  The  other  negro  advanced  ; 
and  the  whole  afienibly  embraced  them, 
congratulated  their  refolution,'  and  thanked 
them  as  if  each  of  them  had  been  the  friend 
of  my  Itunokc^  of  my  Otourou, 
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had  not  forborn,  faid  one  of  the  two 
negroes,  to  have  made  the  avowal  fooner, 
had  we  known  the  danger  to  which  inno- 
cence was  expofed,  by  our  deed.  We  in- 
fliéled  vengeance  :  we  were  no  affaffins. 
We  attacked  Urban  Vvith  arms  in  his  hand. 
He  took  the  advantage  of  our  fleep,  tore  us 
from  our  country,  and  plunged  us  into  Ha- 
very.  Death  nwaits  us.  Well  :  we  will 
indure  it.  Your  God  Ihall  not  deceive  us.  He 
exifts  fmce  there  are  fuch  men,  as  you,  on 
the  earth  1 

Ah,  my  friend,  conceive  you  all  the  rap- 
ture which  I  felt  in  this  moment  I  I  had  fa- 
red your  judges  from  a  frightful  deed  of  in- 
juftice  ;  I  had  f:ived  you  from  death  ;  and 
I  had  led  two  fotils  to  honour  and  virtue. 

When  the  day  appeared,  the  negi'oes  pref- 
fed  me  to  depart,  and  fly  to  the  falvation  of 
innocence  ;  and  the  two  unfortunate  men 
were  ready  to  accompany  me.  uNIy  chil- 
dren, faid  I,  it  belongs  not  to  rnc  to  be 
your  accufcr.  I  have  pciin.ed  oi  t  your  du- 
ty. You  ihall  have  courage  to  perfor  m  it. 
Advance  before  me,  and  yourfelves  ac- 
quaint the  judges  with  the  whole  facl.  V/e 
V  ill  do  all  that  replied  they;  but  we  will 
attend  you.  You  are  feeble  and  have  need 
of  afTillance.  It  is  the  oniv  good  we  can 
do  to  vou.  We  now  departed,  and  all  the 
other  negroes  followed  us  as  far  as  the  fear 
of  danger  would  permit.  At  length  Ave 
m\ii\  feparate  ;  and  they  turned  buck  heap- 
ing benedictions  on  me. 
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I  cannot  paint  to  you  their  lail  farewell  to 
their  comrades.  It  was  the  voice  of  nature 
diidaining  a  crime,  and  triumphing  in  an 
effort  of  virtue  1  It  was  the  national  ipirit 
that  repulfed  the  members  who  difgraced 
them,  and  which  careiTed  the  heroes  who 
conitituted  their  gioiy  ! 

The  tvro  negroes  and  I  continued  our 
route.  Pardon,  my  friends  my  worn  out 
ftrength.  It  took  me  two  days  to  perform 
my  journey  back.  Alas  the  impatience  of 
my  heart  made  mtr  iuftermore  than  fatigue. 

We  arrived.  They  quitted  me  to  at- 
tend the  judge.  On  the  way,  I  had  not 
heard  a  fmgle  ligh  from  them,  but  they 
converfed  calmly,  andfometimes  cheerfuUy 
with  me.  Their  countenance  was  ferene, 
their  heart  without  a  murmur.  I  beheld  in 
them  the  fatisfaction  of  returning  innocence 
and  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

I  paffed  fome  time  at  home  to  take  a  lit- 
tle repofe  and  nourifliment  ;  then  ran  to 
the  judge.  They  were  yet  in  his  anti-cham- 
ber. When  they  fav/  me,  they  faid — All 
is  done,  my  good  father.  My  tears  flov/ed 
in  fpight  of  me,  aiid  I  embraced  them  with 
affection,  with  veneration. 

IVIay  heaven  recompenfe  you,  my  child- 
ren, faid  I  ;  and  I  left  them  to  enter  the 
clofet  of  the  judge.  You  have  prevailed^ 
faid  he  ;  your  friends  are  faved.    I  pre- 
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fume  that  you  wilh  to  fee  them.  Here  is 
my  order.  It  will  open  the  prifon  to  you, 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  ;  but,  charitable  old 
man,  how  have  you  accomplifliedthis  ? 

I  could  not  but  fatisfyhim  ;  and  I  recount- 
ed to  him  all  that  you  have  heard. 

This  miracle  vras  worthy  of  vou,  faidhe, 
refpeftfully  taking  my  hand.  But  that 
which  will  furprize  you  moll  is,  that  the 
manes  of  Urban  will  go  unrevenged. 

How  !  faid  I.  The  truth  replied  he,  de- 
pofed  by  thefe  two  negroes,  is  fufficient  to 
fave  the  accufed  :  but  it  cannot  be  admitted 
to  condemn  themfelves  ;  and  there  are  no 
proofs  againft  them.  Itcvioio'^s  evidence 
cannot  be  received,  even  if  he  fliould  recol- 
le6l  them,  having  been  himfelf  tried  for  the 
crime.  There  is  then  only  their  ownconfef- 
fion  ;  and  this  confefTion  is  dellroyedby  an  ax- 
iom of  the  law,  which  fays  :  Nemo  per  ire  volet. 
From  the  flrange  circumftances  of  this  won- 
derful event,  it  happens  that,  even  in  their 
own  confefiion,  they  find  the  recompcnfe  of 
an  effort,  juft  indeed — but  painful  to  nature. 

I  quitted  him  and  flew  to  Ferdinand,  I 
found  him  with  Honoria^  both  loft  in  mute 
anguifli.  I  could  only  cry  out,  that  you 
were  faved  ;  and  without  my  giving  any 
explanation,  without  their  afking  it,  we  ran 
here  ;  and  I  have  the  fw  ret  delight  of  be- 
holding your  felicity  in   the  very  place 
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where  your  fufferings  have  fo  often  wound- 
ed my  heart. 

It  will  be  eafier  to  imagine,  than  defcribe, 
the  fentiments  by  which  v/e  were  all  agita- 
ted. Bruno^  could  not  moderate  our  tranf- 
ports.  Otourou^  his  father,  Ferdinand^  Ho-' 
noria^  and  I  fucceffively  embraced  him. 
We  all  fpoke  to  him  together  :  we  gave  him 
no  time  to  anfwer  any  of  us. 

He  would  have  gladly  returned  our  ca- 
reffes,  partaken  in  our  tranfports,  but  his 
heart  could  no  longer  withltand  the  preffure 
of  fo  many  delights. 

Our  friends  gladly  would  have  had  us^ 
înftantly,  quit  our  mournful  abode,  whofe 
bare  afpeél  recalled  to  them  all  that  we  had 
endured.  But  fome  formalities  of  the  law 
muft  detain  us  yet  four  and  twenty  hours 
longer  in  the  prifon.  We  all  needed  reft  ;  it 
was  even  neceffary,  to  preferv^e  our  health. 

Our  friends,  therefore,  retired.  How  dif- 
ferent this  feparation  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  i 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  Otourcu 
folded  me  in  his  arms.  Ah  !  I  fhall  fee  voiir 
happinefs  completed,  he  cried.  Dumont  dcnà 
Amelia  will  be  reftored  to  us,  and  I  in  the 
bofom  of  my  dear  father,  infeparably  near 
you,  witnefs  of  the  virtues  of  thefe  amiable 
friends,  I  fhall  have  nothing  more  to  defire 
on  the  earth. 
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Oh  my  friend  !  I  ""anfwered,  if  this  mo- 
ment had  regarded  myfelf  alone,  believe  me 
I  could  have  regarded  it  with  fome  indiffe- 
rence ;  but  to  fee  you  efcape  from  a  danger 
into  which  my  friendfliip  dragged  you,  to 
fee  you  in  the  arms  of  your  faiher,  this  is  a 
felicity  which  cannot  be  fupported  with  mo- 
deration. May  your  happy  pre fage  be  re- 
alized 1  Ma}'  the  perfons,  lb  dear  to  us,  be 
united  to  us  two  for  ever  1 

But,  continued  I,  let  us  talk  of  your  father. 

What  fortunate  chance  1  Vr  ill  not  fpeak 

at  prefcnt,  interrupted  Qtourou^  of  the  prin- 
cipal accidents  of  his  life  ;  they  are  conneél- 
ed  with  thole  oi  Bruno ^  and  Bruno  has  pro- 
mifed  a  recital  of  them.  Suffice  it  now  to 
tell  you,  that  having,  at  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  been  made  a  prifonerto  the  King  of 
Galam,  he  faw  himfelf  feparated,  and  that 
for  ever,  from  my  mother.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  efcape  ;  but,  at  a  di fiance 
from  his  country,  having  no  knowledge  of 
that  in  which  he  then  was,  he  loll  himfelf. 
A  long  time  he  wandered,  ignorant  of  his 
courfe,  and  arrived,  without  any  idea  of 
where  he  now  was,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  fea.  Some  Arabs  furprifed  him  in  his 
flecp,  feized  him,  conduced  him  to  Con- 
ltaminople,and  fold  him  to  the  grand  vifier. 

It  was  there,  continued  Otourou^  that  he 
was  firfl  known  to  Bruno^  and  they  have  ne- 
ver been  feparated  fmce.  You  have  been  a 
witnefs  of  his  attentive  friendfliip  from  the 
tisae  that  we  were  brought  into  this  difmul 
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place.  This  was  but  at  fini  the  effecl  of  his 
humanity.  God  has  recompenfed  him,  by 
adding  to  it  a  more  tender  fentiment.  It  is 
about  five  days  fince  that  he  only  was  with 
me  in  my  chamber,  and  I  w^as  ignorant  of 
what  prevented  you  from  joining  us.  In  one 
of  thefe  effufions,  fo  frequent  with  the  un- 
fortunate, I  named  my  mother,  whom  I  had 
never feen.  The  name  ftruck  on  his  ear. 
Twenty  times  he  made  me  repeat  all  I  knew 
of  the  matter  ;  then,  yielding  to  the  voice  of 
nature,  corroborated  by  circumftances  which 
could  not  be  miftaken,  he  caught  me  in  his 
armSj  and  called  me  his  fon.  Surprifed, 
tranfported,  already  I  ra?i  to  call  you.  My 
heart  arre  fled  me  in  my  courfe  :  ah  I  faid  it 
— refpeél  his  feelings  !  this  laft  ftroke  would 
be  death  to  him  1  I  then  concealed  it  from 
you  ;  and  it  is  the  only  fecret  I  have  ever  kept 
from  my  Itanoho, 

Otourou  continued:  I  leave  you  to  judge 
of  my  father's  extacy,  his  torments  :  what 
he  enjoyed,  and  what  he  fulrered  ! 

And  now  Otourou  and  I  feparated,  each  of 
us  to  deliver  ourfelves  to  repofe.  I  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  ileep.  My  bed  re- 
frefhed  me  ;  but  I  could  not  clofe  my  eyes. 
Like  feas  vv^hich  are  agitated  by  ftorms,  and 
\vhcfe  vvaves  yet  bear  the  marks  of  the  tem- 
peft  long  after  a  calm  has  fpread  through  the 
furrounding  air,  vay  heart,  in  which  fo  many 
fcnfations  had  been  fiercely  contending,  was 
ftill  imprefied  with  the  foocfteps  of  their  de- 
vailation. 
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Oto7irou  fiept  profoundly.  I  banîlhed 
tranquillity  bv  running  rapidly  through  the 
part.  He  enjoyed  it  by  yielding  only  to  the 
gentle  fenfations  of  the  prtfcnt.  Happily 
too  for  him,  he  had  efcaped  love  :  that  ter- 
rible pafficn^  v  hkh  renders  mifery  more 
poigTiant,  and  happinefs  fometiraes  infup- 
portabie  !  If  0  tour  ou  had  kno  w  n  how  to  par- 
don an  injury,  chearful  in  th  e  depth  of  mis- 
fortune as  in  the  lap  of  joy,  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  torments  of  the  heart:  a  thirft 
for  vengeance  was  his  only  torture.  Not- 
withflanding  the  happy  events  which  now 
crowded  upon  him. — I  knew  Otourou~U 
Theodore  had  lived  he  would  not  have  flept. 
Theodore  was  no  more  :  he  tafted  all  the  de- 
lights  of  peace. 

At  noon,  our  friends  came  to  call  us.  They 
had  procured  for  us  a  more  comfortable  a- 
partment,  into  which  they  condu6\ed  us. 
What  ahappv  fituation  !  We  were  as  brethren 
whom  ftorms  had  (hip-wrecked  and  dif- 
perfed,  and  who  have  fuddenly  met  after 
having  defpaired  to  fee  each  other  again. 
With  our  friends,  was  the  good  Dmnenily 
who  would  not  be  denied  the  pleafare  of  ac- 
companying them,  and  of  beholding  the  mod 
delightful  iVene  that  a  delicate  mind  can  en- 
joy. But  wirat  was  my  furprife  to  find  the 
magi fl rate  there  who  Irad  interrogated  me  ? 
I  had  only  fecn  the  judge  :  I  now  rccognif-- 
ed  the  man. 

We  placed  ourfelves  at  table.  Ah,  how- 
delicious  the  repafl  !  Alas,  long  had  our 
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food  been  inundated  with  our  tears  !  The 
pureft  joy,  the  moft  glowing  friendfhip,  made 
an  ample  reparation  for  all  ! 

Our  minds  were  relaxed,  and  a  little  event 
came,  fortunately  enough,  to  give  us  a  me- 
mentos amufement. 

The  fécond  fervice  had  juft  been  brought 
in,  when  a  fervant  iniorrned  the  judge  that 
a  gentleman  wiihed  to  fpeak'  v>  ith  him.  The 
magiftrate  would  have  itepped  out  for  this 
purpofe.  No,  faid  Honoria^  you  fliall  not 
take  that  trouble  :  let  the  gentleman  enter 
— and  file  defired  the  fervant  to  introduce 
him.  We  faw  a  young  man  elegantly  dref- 
fed,  who  faluted  the  company  with  an  air 
at  once  difdainful  and  polite.  He  then  ac- 
cofted  the  magiftrate,  who  conduced  him 
to  the  window  to  hear  his  bufmefs.  We 
had  replaced  ourf elves  at  the  table  from 
which  we  had  rifcu  to  return  his  falutation, 
Ferdinand  vv^hifpered  to  me,  you  have  never 
feen  one  of  thofe  people  whom,  in  France, 
they  call  Petit- 3Ia'nr es  ;  this  is  one.  He 
is  from  the  country  which  is,  by  prefcripti- 
on,  the  model  of  fafhion.  I  looked  at  him/ 
and  could  not  but  fmile.  Never  did  I  fee 
attention  fo  artfully  di\  ided.  He  gave  an 
ear  to  the  magiftrate  ;  a  half  fliut  eye  to  the 
reft  of  the  company  ;  one  hand  to  the  ad- 
jufting  of  his  drefs,  and  the  other  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  watch  trinkets.  His  bo- 
dy did  not  ceafe  a  moment  from  a6lion  :  he 
changed  the  pofition  of  his  feet  at  every  in- 
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ftant,  to  difplay  in  fucceflion,  the  elegant 
fa  ape  of  his  Ihoe,  the  brilliancy  of  his  buc- 
kels,  ?nd  die  charming  turn  cf  his  leg.  His 
bufmefs  fmilhed,  he  approached  the  table, 
talking  of  indifferent  things  to  the  magif- 
trate.  Faith  fir,  faid  he  in  a  half  whifper, 
there  is  no  company  which  the  prefence  of 
a  lady  will  not  render  agre'eable  ;  but,  gal- 
lantry apart,  it  is  a  company  fomewhat  mix- 
ed. You  are,  faid  the  magulrate,  furprifed 
to  find  me  here — is  it  not  fo  ; — Not  pre- 
cif;.iy — but'' — But  there  are  certain  peo- 
ple, iir,  to  wliOm  I  fhou.d  fay — thefe  are  un- 
iortunate  men,  and  they  would  underiland 
me.  To  you  I  will  fay,  thattne  negro  diere 
(and  he  pointed  to  me)  is  uhe  fon  of  a  great 
lord  of  his  country,  and  the  ntphtjwofhis 
fovereign.     Come  :  join  them,    you  will 

find  ihcm  good  company   Oh,  I  have 

not  doubted  that  a  minute.  High  birth  is 
fcen  V.  ith  a  glance.  The  happit  lt  air — Sir 
(to  me)  I  faiute  you.  You  will  look  at  Pa- 
ris without  doubt.  I  111  all  fet  m}felfdown 
for  the  honour  of  preiVnting  you  at  court. 
But,  hov>-  unfortunate:  I  am  !  I  have  quite 
deranged  the  company  I  No  ceremony — I 
flv  !"  He  made  an  attentive  bow  to  No- 
7ioria^  gave  a  gracious  fmile  to  me,  a  fort  of 
inileclion  of  the  body  to  the  others,  and  dif- 
appearcd  in  an  inilant.  The  judge  took  his 
feat,  and  we  all  laughed  at  the  folly  of  this 
young  man. 

After  dinner  the  maglftrate  quitted  us 
with  an  alTurance  that  v/e  fliouid  be  free  the 
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next  day.  Ah  !  faid  I  to  my  friends,  in  the 
midft  of  you  I  did  not  think  of  liberty.  I 
thought  only  of  my  blifs.  Tafte  it,  faid  Bru- 
no to  me,  but  as  a  wife  man  who  relies  not 
on  its  foliditv.  It  flies  almoft  in  the  moment 
that  you  have  feized  it.  No  one  has  expe- 
x^ienced  this  more  than  L 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

(1)  ALL  tl'iC  foveieigns  of  Africa  are  tbcs  dii- 
linguifhed  by  various  names  ;  which,  according  to 
the  different  languages  of  the  nations  that  they 
govern,  are  equivalent  to  the  title  of  king.  Suck 
are  Siratiky  Damtl^  Bracky  CongOy  Sec.  Vide 
voyages  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  ke« 
ccllecled  by  the  Abbe  Prévôt, 

(2)  M,  de  Biiffon  fays,  the  \-ulture  is  a  bird 
which,  endued  with  a  llrength  equal  to  his  gran- 
deur, is  yet  of  a  cowardly  charader.  The  firft  of 
birds  of  prey,  after  the  eagle,  he  has  ro  part  cf 
the  eagle's  courage  :  he  never  attacks  a  living  ani- 
mal, but  preys  on  carcafes  alone. 

(3)  The  Fetiche  is  an  inferior  divlniry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coafl  of  Guinea.  Each  king- 
dom, each  province,  each  city,  each  negro,  in  faâ;, 
has  his  Fetiche.  The  objecl  which  firfl  ftrikes  the 
attention  of  a  negro,  becomes  the  emblem  of  this 
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Grange  divinity.  A  tree,  a  mountain,  a  pebble, 
a  flone,  a  tooth  or  bone  of  an  animal,  a  piece  of 
iron,  a  branch  of  a  thorn,  and  objedls  yet  more  in- 
confiderable  are  fiiddenly  honoured  with  religious 
worfhip,  and  are  placed  with  refpedl  either  in  their 
houfjss,  or  on  altars  credled  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  negroes  invoke  this  deity 
as  a  prote(f\ing  genius,  or  a  malignant  being.— 
To  fwallow  fome  fmall  part  of  their  Fetiche  is  the 
mod  awful  of  their  oaths  :  a  negro  never  violates  it. 

(4)  This  praclice  of  Healing  negroes,  fuperla- 
tively  infamous  as  it  is,  is  however  much  ufed  by 
the  dealers  in  the  (lave  trade.  The  temptation,  to 
thefe  fort  of  people  is  great.  To  them,  it  is  plea- 
i'ant  to  fell,  for  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  that 
which  has  cofl:  them  nothing. 

Father  Labat  informs  us,  that  three  queftions  on 
this  fubjec^,  were  propofed  to  the  Sorbonne.  It 
will  be  difficult,  at  prefent,  to  read  thefe  queflions 
"without  fmiling.  We  fliould  fcarcely  prefume  they 
could  be  the  objedls  of  a  doubt.    But  read  them  : 

iR.  May  the  merchants,  who  purchafc  flaves 
in  Africa,  or  the  clerks  who  rcGde  at  their  fadlories, 
purchafe  negroes  that  are  (lolen  ?  (why  not  have 
added:  may  they  fical  them  themlelves  ?) 

2d.  May  the  coloniRs  of  the  American  illei  buy 
indifTerently  all  the  negroes  who  are  offered  10  falc, 
without  enquiring  whether  they  areflolen»  or  other- 
wiie  I 
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3c3.  What  reparation  fhall  one  or  the  other  of 
thele  be  compelled  to  make,  who  fliall  have  know- 
ingly bought  negroes  who  were  flolen  ? 

We  need  not  be  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  re- 
folve  thefe  difnculties.  We,  at  once,  fee  what  the 
anfwer  muft  be.  But  we  alfo  fee  that  the  colonics 
take  good  care  not  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  :  for 
avarice  and  theology  iife  not  the  fame  logic.  Thefe 
colonifls  fay,  that  the  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne  have 
neither  plantations  in  the  ifles,  nor  any  interefl  in 
the  trade  ;  and  that,  had  they  been  in  either  fitua- 
tion,  they  would  have  decided  otherwife.  This 
victorious  reply  has,  as  will  be  fuppofed,  fubdued 
every  thiag.  They  have  continued  to  Real  men 
without  remorfe» 

And  this  praûice  fliould  feem  to  be  innocent  ; 
for  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it  would  mofl:  affiired- 
ly  hang  the  thief  that  fhould  fleal  a  toy,  and  alfo 
the  perfon  who  fhould  be  the  receiver  of  it. 

But  with  them,  a  watch,  a  ring,  a  fnuffbox, 
are  a  very  different  fort  of  a  thing  from  the  liberty 
of  a  man»  - 

(5)  This  defcription,  horrid  as  it  may  appear,  is 
yet  confiderably  foftened.  In  fad,  the  negroes  are 
chained  two  together  on  board  of  the  fhips  with 
heavy  fetters  of  iron,  from  which  they  are  never 
relieved  during  the  whole  voyage.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  defcend  into  the  hold,  not  by  any  flair- 
X  2 
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cafe  or  even  a  ladder,  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  a 
beam  in  which,  notches  are  cut,  at  certain  diftan- 
ces,  to  fuftain  the  feet.  The  unfortunate  negro 
■who  is  not  fufEciently  nimble  to  run  fwiftly  down 
this  terrifying  ladder,  is  pufhed  headlong  without 
companion  by  the  infolent  failor.  The  confequence 
is  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  ;  and  a  univerfal  laugh  is 
all  that  is  excited  in  the  crew  by  the  fufFerings  of 
the  unfortunate  negro,  who,  flunned  by  his  fall, 
waits  to  receive  from  nature  the  confolations  which 
bis  brutal  affaflins  rarely  think  of  giving  him. 

The  negroes,  in  general,  arrive  at  the  iflands 
emaciated  by  hunger  and  thirfl  ;  their  limbs  be- 
numbed by  the  weight  of  their  fetters  ;  and  often 
eaten  up  by  the  fcurvy  :  add  to  thefe  evils,  the 
anguiui  which  they  endure  in  being  torn  from  their 
country,  (the  cruelleft  of  all  evils  for  a  negro)  and 
ihe  excruciating,  though  abfurd  opinion  which 
they  entertain,  that  they  are  tranfported  from  their 
homes  to  be  eaten  by  other  human  beings,  and 
fome  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  torment  which 
wounds  thefe  unhappy  creatures  during  a  long 
■voyage.  They  arrive  at  the  port  :  what  do  they  find  ? 
lixtreme  labour  1  tortures  !  and  men,  proud  of 
their  intelligence,  and  who  call  themfelves  hu- 
mane ? 

(6)  The  EngiiQi  parliament  has  been  lately  oc- 
cupied in  determining  the  number  of  negroes  that 
each  vefTcl  fiiould  carry  in  proportion  to  its  fize  and 
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buitben.  Man  is  as  inconceivable  in  the  operation 
of  his  compallion,  as  in  that  of  his  cruelty.  This 
iTieafure  has  very  little  excited  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope ;  yet  are  all  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  the  profecu- 
tion  of  Mr.  Haftings.  Biit  what  is  the  import  of 
the  two  quefticns  ?  If  Mr.  Haftings  is  innocent; 
he  is  an  oppreffed  man  ;  if  he  is  guilty,  there  are 
comparatively  feme  few  people  injured  ;  and,  in 
this  profecution,  both  fides  have  wealth  and  elo^ 
quence  to  fupport  them,  and  friends  to  confolé 
them  :  while  the  caufe  of  the  negroes  concerns 
thoufands  of  men  who  fuffer  at  prcfent,  who  have 
fuifered  for  fome  ages  paft,  and  who  may  yet  fuf- 
fer during  many  more  ages.  Nor  are  there  any 
crimes  of  theirs  to  be  difculTed,^'  Their  innocence 
and  their  misfortune  march  confpicuoufly  together. 
But  what  avails  their  innocence  or  misfortune  ? 
They  have  no  celebrated  orators  to  plead  for  them.; 
they  have  no  riches  to  caft  a  ludre  around  them  ; 
they  have  no  powerful  friends  who  give  them  theiu 
public  tears  1 

{ry  Lewis  XÎII.  v/ould  not  confent  that  the 
fiiR  colonics  (liould  have  any  fiaves.  His  repug- 
nance was  founded  on  that  principle,  as  ancient  as 
honourable  for  the  nation,  that  countries,  fubjedled 
to  the  dominion  of  France,  fnould  render  free  all 
thofe  who  came  to  inhabit  them.  It  was  reprefent- 
ed  to  him  that  flavery  was  the  only  means  of  draw- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Africa  from  idclatry^  of  m- 
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fplring  them  with  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  and 
of  preferving  them  in  ChriRianity  to  their  death.  ^ 
Lenvis  the  Just  yielded  to  this  reafoning. 

May  it  not  even  be  faid,  at  prefent,  that  the  co- 
lonifts  boa  ft  that  the  acl  of  enflaving  the  negroes 
is  a  virtue?  A  letter  vvritten  to  the  king,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  French  American  ifles,  to  re- 
queft  to  be  admitted  to  a  reprefentation  in  the  ef- 
tates-general,  ufes  (in  the  recapitulation  of  the  fer- 
vices  they  have  done  their  country,  and  which  tliey 
imagine  in  titles  them  to  the  favour)  this  expref- 
{lon— — JVe  have  been  to  Africa  to  bring  an  entire 
people  hither, 

(8)  There  are,  doubtlefs,  fome  of  the  colonifts 
who  treat  their  negroes  with  humaiiity;  and  among 
the  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  the  Marquis  ds  Bichi.  He  is 
the  proprietor  of  fifteen  hundred  negroes,  and  treats 
them  with  fuch  gentlenefs,  that  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  of  them  are  found  among  the  dcferters 
who  are  taken  from  time  to  time.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  feems  almoft  incredible  :  it  is  that  the 
natives  of  France,  who  are  led  to  the  American 
ifles  either  by  their  duty,  their  intereft,  or  their  plea- 
fures,  exceed  even  the  colonifts  in  their  barbarity 
to  the  unfortunate  negroes.  A  young  man,  of  a 
good  family,  went  to  St.  Domingo.  He  was  no 
adventurer  ;  he  was  rich  ;  well  educated  ;  and  pow- 
erfully recommended.  His  manners  were  marked 
by  true  pclitenefs,  and  feemed  to  exprefs  a  fenfible 
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awd  feeling  mind,  Gould  any  one  imagine  what 
was  his  frequent  amufement  in  his  own  houfe  ?— 
Sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  he 
would  endeavour  to  flrike  with  dexterity  a  hat 
placed  at  a  certain  diftance.  Economic  man  1  He 
would  not  permit  his  aukwardnefs  to  rob  his  fero- 
city of  a  fingle  blow  that  he  had  deflined  for  his 
poor  negroes, 

I  have  known  people,  otherwife  amiable,  who 
looked  on  thefe  cruelties  as  merely  a  matter  of 
courfe.    They  have  faid  to  me,  we  muft  treat  them 

with  feverity.-e^^  But  why?  Becaufe  they  are 

negroes.  Their  reafon  never  could  proceed  a  Hep 
further. 

(9)  One  of  my  fiiends  had  been  tv/o  days  at 
Cape  Francois,  and  already  had  the  fufferings  of  the 
negroes  llrongly  afïeded  him.  One  morning,  he 
heard  a  noife  in  the  flreet,  and  ran  to  the  window. 
What  did  he  behold  ?  A  young,  beautiful,  elegant 
European  v/oman,  with  rage  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
large  (lick  on  fire  in  her  hand,  purfuing  a  female 
negro.  The  unfortunate  creature  was  naked  to  her 
waiO:.  The  lady  overtook  her;  threw  her  down  ; 
loaded  her  w^ith  outrages;  ftruck  her;  and  tore  her 
breaft  in  feveral  places  with  the  infernal  fire-brand. 
The  fcene  lafted  long  ;  for  depraved  women  are 
more  indefatigable  than  men  in  a6ts  of  v/icked«iefs. 
The  unhappy  negroefs  betrayed  not  an  emotion  of 
anger  ;    fiie  opened  not   her  mouth  5    her  counte- 
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iî3nee  aîone  exprefTed  her  grief.  And  what  was 
her  offence  ?  She  had  forgotten  to  ferve  the  fa- 
vourite cat  with  its  breakfail. 

(ic)  Thefe  habitations,  fays  the  Abbé  Frdvo% 
refemble  tlie  dens  cfthe  wild  beaHs  :  their  beds  are 
made  of  liurdîes,  and  feem  calculated  rather  to 
wound  and  briiifo  the  body  than  to  prcci:re  repcfe  ; 
and  their  Vv^hole  iitcnfjls  conHft  of  fome  calibafiies, 
and  fome  firitiîl  diChes  made  of  wood  or  of  clay. — 
The  laboiir  of  the  negro,  continues  the  Abbe,  is 
almoH:  inceffant  ;  his  fleep  extremely  little  ;  he  re- 
ceives no  falary  ;  and  is  punifhed  far  the  flightelV 
fault,  with  twenty  fevere  Rrckes  of  the  whip*  It 
is  to  this  fatal  condition  that  the  cclonifts  have  rc-» 
duced  rcen  who  do  notwant  capacity,  and  who  can- 
not be  ignorant  how  neceffary  they  are  to  thofewho 
treat  them  fo  cruelly.  Vide,  Etablissement  des 
Francois  dans  /'  Isle  St.  Dcmingue. 

Nece{rai7  1  Ah  barbarous  colonifts  Î  It  is  to  thefe 
men  that  you  owe  thofe  tons  of  gold  which  you 
idolize  lb  much  Î  Ungrateful  men  !  Negroes  gain 
you  incomes  of  many  thoufands  a  year,  and  you 
treat  them  like  dogs.  A  horfe,  trained  for  the  • 
courfe,  gains  you  a  I.undrcd  louis  d'ors  ;  th.e  ani» 
mal  is  careffed,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  led  in 
triumph  ;  and,  while  you  fcarcely  allow  a  negro, 
whofe  flrength  and  life  arc  waf\ed  in  amafling  trea- • 
fures  for  you,  a  little  rancid  fi(h  for  his  nourifliment, 
tl'e  horfe,  who  procures  you  the  money  that  he: 
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(lîall  lôle  you  to-morrow,  is  rewarded  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  fesv  minutes  by  biFcuits  fleeped  in  the 
wines  of  Champagne  I 

In  England,  humanity  is  extended  to  the  ani- 
mals which  are  deftined  to  the  {laughter  houfe. — 
Famifhed  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  anticipate  their 
tortures.  Yet,  the  negroes  of  the  Englilh  colonies 
are  ftill  more  unfortunate  than  thofe  of  the  French. 
But  thefe  negroes  poffefs  the  {<\vnt  virtues^*  Du- 
ring the  lall  American  war,  a  negro,  belonging  to 

Colonel  L  ,  followed  his  mafter  in  painful 

march;  feeing  the  colonel  almoft  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  faid.  Master^  you  sufftr  great  deal^  but 
you  fight  for  liberty  :  me  suffer  too  with  patience^ 
if  me  hcrce  liberty  to  defend!  The  colonel  gave  him 
this  precious  gift  on  the  fpot  ;  and  he  has  not  fince 
had  a  more  zealous  defender,  a  more  difintercded 
frier.d,  or  a  more  niithful  fervant. 

^J'here  is  no  example  of  a  negro  having*  returned 
ingratitude  for  the  gift  of  liberty.  They  are  not> 
however,  ignorant  that  you  only  reftore  that  of 
which  you  had  no  right  to  deprive  them.  Who 
can  fee,  without  fhedding  tears,  the  honefl:  James 
the  negro  whofe  anecdote  is  every  where  known) 
approach  the  beneficent  Quaker  who  had  juft  en- 
franchifed  him,  and  hear  him  fay:  "Give  me  thy 
hand,  generous  man,  that  I  may  place  it  on  my 
heart,  that  this  may  be  the  firft  ad  of  that  liberty 
^vhich  you  reftcre  to  me  !" 
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Oh  Eiîglifhnien  !  Oh  philofophic  people  !  Makî 
an  câbrt  which  is  worthy  cf  yon  ;  prelcrve  the  an- 
cient right  y>-hich  you  have  acquired  to  give  the 
exaraple  of  great  virtues.  Ah  Î  what  is  this  effort  I 
—To  remember  that  negroes  are  men, 

(ii)  Gtjuroii  was  right.  The  ccntradiclicn  is 
ilrange.  You  cccducl  a  negro  into  Europe  :  he 
is  a  flave  when  he  quits  the  Amei  ican  iHes  ;  he  i^ 
free  when  he  arrives  in  France.  You  lead  hiin 
back  to  America  :  he  becomes  a  flave  again— 
What  charming  fporting  with  the  liberty  of  men  ! 
Bat  acknowledge  that,  by  this,  you  proclaim  the 
little  right  you  have  over  the  perfuns  of  thefe  un- 
fortunate people.  If  your  title,  to  held  them  in 
llavery  be  juR — they  m.uil  remain  your  flaves  every 
where:  if  it  be  falfe,  they  ought  not  to  be  fuch  in 
any  place. 

(This  nct€  refers  to  page  169. J 

From  whence  arifes  this  prejudice  ?  How  I  fliall 
.ill  the  nations  of  th«  world  be  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nour of  allying  themfelves  with  the  proud  Euro- 
peans, excepting  negrcjes  alone  1  Have  not  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Hidalgos,  in  new  Spain,  reckoned 
with  pride  ALntezuma  and  Ataliba  among  their 
anceftors?  Shall  v.e  (wA  in  the  Molucca  or  in  the 
Philippine  iilar.ds  a  fingle  houfe,  the  dclcendant  of 
Eurrx.eans,  whofî  blood  is  not  mi>.ed  with  the 
Malayans/  and  inhabitants  of  Java  ?  Have  not 
the  EngliOi,  French,  Dutch  aiul  Portuguefe,  given 
Indian   Bianiii.s  to  their  children  for  forefathers  ' 
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Is  then  Africa  klone  to  be  fubje<Sl  to  your  difdain  ? 
Ah  !  how  has  fne  deferved  it  ?  You  will  tell  me> 
the  neg'rces  are  (laves.  VV'ho  has  nitide  them 
flaves  ? 

It  is  true,  that  the  power  of  reducing  certain 
men  to  flavery  has,  by  an  error  of  the  civil  law, 
been  reckoned  among  the  rights  of  nations.  But 
who  are  the  raen  whom  it  deems  thus  liable  to  flave- 
ry  ?  Captives  taken  in  war — An  invention  worthy 
of  the  ferocious  Affyrians  or  the  felfifn  Spartans— 
an  invention  adopted  by  the  Romans,  that  nation 
of  tyrants  who  wifhed  to  fee  themfelves  the  only 
freemen  on  the  globe.  •  Under  the  Emperor  Clan- 
dim,  that  is  to  fay,  at  a  time  when  Romans  were 
depraved  enough  to  glory  in  their  bafenefs  of  mind, 
a  decree  of  the  fenatc  gave  permifTion  to  freemen 
to-  fell  their  liberty.  Charhmagne  impofed  fervi- 
tude  on  entire  nations.  The  fedal  fyftem  has, 
during  two  centuries,  loaded  the  fertile  countries 
of  Gaul  with  injuries  :  a  flavery  that  was  the  for^ 
rowful  veflige  of  its  favage  conquerors.  Eut  all 
thefc  forts  of'flavery  have  difappearcd.  Reafon  has 
infenfibly  deftroyed  them  y  and,  deteftable  as  they 
were,  they  adled  under  the  fandlion  of  fuppofed 
lights  and  received  prejudices* 

The  right  which  you  claim  of  making  negro 
ilaves,  is  without  the  fupport  of  title,  without  ths 
melioration  of  excufe.  You  fail  to  Africa  ;  you 
are  fure  of  finding  weaknefs  there  ;  for,  everywhere 

Vql.  L  y  ^ 
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jiian  is  weak  ;  you  dazzle  the  inhabitants  with  your 
gold  ;  you  allure  them  with  your  merchandife— 
The  fight  awakens  their  paflions.  The  father  fhuts 
his  heart  to  every  tender  ientiment  :  he  is  anima- 
ted by  fordid  intereft  alone  :  he  delivers  his  child 
to  you.  The  fovereign  receives  from  you  the  ali- 
ment of  his  pride  and  avarice  ;  and,  to  you,  aban- 
dons his  fubjecfls.  With  you  the  wife  finds  a  re- 
compenfe  for  her  infidelity  ;  and  (lie  facrifices  her 
hufband  to  you.  Thefe  form  a  fmall  part  of  this 
execrable  feducSlion  I  You  avail  yourfelves  of  fim- 
pllcity,  fleep,  drunken  nefs,  good  faith,  candour, 
ignorance  :  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  weaknels 
of  thefe  people,  to  procure  flaves  who  coft  you  no- 
thing. If  it  were  pofïible  to  unveil  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  Africans  and  Europeans  before  an 
unfortunate  negro  places  his  foot  on  the  velTel  which 
fliall  tranfport  him  to  America,  there  is  not  a  face 
that  would  not  be  diftorted  with  horror  ! 

Now  look  on  the  rights  which  have  placed  this 
unhappy  negro  in  your  power — fedudlion  and  rob- 
bery I  Does  difhonour  then  fuddenly  attach  on  this 
negro,  born  free  ?  On  all  his  poflerity  ?  And  docs 
an  alliance  with  him,  therefore,  become  infamous? 
Say,  what  has  been  his  crime  ? 

(14)  Father  le  Pers  and  Father  Labat  reprcfcnt 
the  negroes  as  more  ftupid  than  even  malicious.— 
They  are  deceived.  Has  this  error  arifen  from  a 
>'ant  of  obfcrvation  ;  or  rather,  from  the  complexi- 
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on  of  their  chara6ler  ?  Father  Cbarlevotx  has  onl/ 
copied  the  former,  and  his  teftimony  adds  not  to 
the  weight  of  either  of  them. 

The  negroes  are  far  from  being  ftnpid  ;  they  are 
equally  far  from  being  vicious.  They  have  receiv- 
ed from  Nature  a  difcretion  proof  againft  every 
thing.  Slavery,  which  corrupts  all,  has  converted 
this  virtue  into  a  profound  diffimulation.  Their  * 
own  fecret,  that  of  their  friends,  that  of  the  m  after 
"Whom  they  love,  fleeps  for  ever  in  their  heart  ;  tor- 
tures, even  death  cannot  tear  it  from  them.  This 
difpofition  includes  two  qualities,  which  cannot  be 
denied  them,  becaufe,  they  are  infeparable  :  great- 
nefs  of  foul,  which  elevates  them  above  the  influ- 
ence of  torments  ;  and  fidelity,  which  fortifies  them 
againfl  fedudlion.  They  feign  furprife,  ignorance 
aRonifliment,  with  an  art  that  the  mofl  piercing  eye 
cannot  penetrate.  Their  laughter,  their  gefture, 
their  voice,  their  eyes,  all  is  in  unifon  with  their 
mouth,  to  deceive  the  fagacity  which  would  draw 
from  them  the  fecret  they  would  conceal.  Hence, 
he  who  judges  by  appearances  imagines  he  is  au- 
thorifed  to  tax  them  with  duplicity.  But  it  is  not 
by  the  example  of  perfons  fo  circumftanced  that  we 
are  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  nation.  We 
mud  diflinguifli  between  conititutional  vices,  and 
the  vices  of  fnuatlon.  Cam  flew  his  brother  :  jea- 
loufy  and  cruelty  were  the  vices  of  Cain.  God 
qiieftioned  Cairty  and  he  became  a  flave  ;  becaufe, 
trembled  under  a  power  which  he  could  not  "ef- 
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cape,    Caià  lyed  to  God:  this  was  the  vice  of 
tuaticn* 

Ever)'  fpecks  of  ilaven-  deftroys  integrity.  The 
fenatc  of  Rome  laviÛied  incenfe  on  Caligula.  Do 
5'ou  expedl  to  fee  negroes,  a  hundred  times  more 
unfortunate  than  the  fen  ate  of  Rome,  have  a  hun- 
dred times  more  rirtue  ?  Where  fear  reigns  confi- 
dence periflies.  Remove  fear,  and  confidence  will 
fpring  up  again  :  till  then,  be  not  in  hade  to  pro- 
nounce. Let  us  wait  till  the  negroes,  reflored  to 
themfelves,  (hall  have  deceived  us,  before  we  tax 
their  characler  with  di Emulation.  And  a  long 
time  will  be  neccfiary  ere  we  make  the  decifion  ; 
.  for  it  is  long  before  the  traces  of  flavery  difappear» 

It  is  an  age  and  a  half  fmce  the  negroes  have 
lived  among  us  ;  and  we  do  not  yet  kno  .v  them— 
Man  in  fetters,  is  no  longer  man. 

But  the  negroes  have  been  viewed  in  their  homer, 
i:  will  be  hid  to  me.  In  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
I  (hall  fcarce  permit  the  Portuguefe  to  be  judges, 
whofe  obfervations,  yet  ftained  with  bbod,  were 
made  only  to  flatter  the  murderers  of  thefe  people. 
Nor  fhall  I  refer  to  interefied  traders,  whole  mer- 
cantile fpeculations  are  founded  on  the  difdain  wliich 
ibey  conceive  for  the  vidlims  of  avarice.  Let  fuch 
men  as  Bufon  go  and  obferve  the  negroes  in  their 
native  land,  I  ftiall  believe  their  report.  It  re- 
quires philofophcrs  to  fit  in  judgment  on  unfortu- 
mate  aod  uckaown  cations  :  till  ther;,  while  I  (hail 


bîrliold  great  virtues,  even  in  the  midn:  of  chainf;, 
I  fhali  feel  that  I  ought  to  believe  that  thefe  peo- 
ple, bleiïed  wi:h  liberty,  v/ould  have  yet  more 
virtues. 

(15)  Although  the  diftance  was  fifteen  leagues^ 
"why  fnould  not  Otouroii  have  thus  performed  it  ? 
Would  not  the  freeman,  infpired  by  friendfhip,  be 
capable  of  eiîbrts  which  are  forced  from  ûaves  ? 
When  a  colonift  travels  on  horfeback,  negroes  fol- 
low him  on  foot.  One  carries  his  parafol,  another 
•  bis  fwordj  another  his  fufee.  Does  the  fortunate 
Erurcpean  choofe  to  gallop  ?  the  wretched  negroes 
mufl  keep  pace  with  him.  Has  he  twenty  leagues 
to  travel  ?  the  negroes  mufl  travel  twenty  leagues 
with  him  on  foot.  It  is  true,  that  he  will  bait  a 
little  in  the  raidft  of  the  day.  The  reader  will  have 
the  fimplicity  to  believe,  that  this  is  with  a  view 
to  give  reft  and  food  to  his  negroes.    Not  at  all  : 

-  he  does  not  tltrik  of  them.    Whom  th-^a  is  it 
accommodate  r — bis  horfe. 

And  how  do  thefe  negroes  travel?  with  naked 
feet.  Yes,  with  naked  feet,  for  that  is  the  mark 
offlaver}'.  It  is  true  that  their  heads,  ears,  necks 
and  bodies,  are  ornamented  with  gold,  (ilver,  ard 
pearls  ;  becaufe  that  gratifies  pride  ;  but  their  legs 
and  feet  are  bare,  for  that  yet  more  gratifies  piide. 

See  a  ricli  cclonLl:  hetake  himfelf  to  raafs,  on  a 

-  Sandavj  in  his  cai  riage.    Ten  negroes  are  mounted 
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beiiind.  Madam,  hisfpoufe,  goes  alfo  in  a  magni- 
ficent chariot.  Who,  do  you  think,  are  placed  be- 
hind to  ornament  it  ?  Negroes.  Not  at  all  :  ten 
tall  negro  women,  with  their  caps  flying  open,  their 

legs  bare,  and  their—  1  cannot  defcribe 

them. 

(16)  Would  it  be  imagined  ?  a  contradlorof  the 
hofpital  at  Port-au-Prince  (the  moft  inhuman,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  inhabitants)  has, 
among  hisflavcs,  the  fon  of  a  king  of  a  country  on 

the  coaft  of  Angola.  And  you  nionarchs  of 

Europe  1  have  you  not  returned,  an  hundred  fold 
to  tlîis  wretch,  the  blows  which  he  has  given  totUc 
fon  of  a  king— the  fon  of  a  man  1 

(17)  I  know  not  how  the  children  of  certain 
people  can  ufe,  without  horror,  the  fortune  which 
is  left  them. 

Enter  into  the  houfe  of  one  of  thefe  dealers  in 
{laves,  before  his  departure  for  Africa.  You  find 
liis  room  filled  with  trunks.  Open  them  :  what  do 
^hey  contain  ?  knives,  f.iufF-boxes,  of  the  value  of 
twelve-pence  each,  glafs  beads,  and  other  trifles. — 
The  unfeeling  trader  takes  ii-i  his  hand  one  of  his 
vlleje^vels;  fliews  it  you  coldly;  and  fayS  without 
blufriing,  for  this  I  fliall  have  a  negro,  I'his  negro 
will  fell  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufnnd  francs. 
Thus  his  riches  accumulate!  He  dies:  his  fon  be- 
comes his  heir.  Hjw  is  it,  that  his  hands  are  not 
wiihcrcd  in  touching  the  firil  crown  of  this  fatal  and 
blojdy  inheritance  Î 
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(i8)  Therfî  is  a  mountain  in  the  iilatid  of  Ja- 
maica which  is  called  the  black  mountain,  and 
which  has  received  its  name  from  the  number  of 
negroes  who  retire  thither.  Thefe  negroes  have  be- 
come fo  numerous  as  to  render  themfelves  formida- 
ble. The  colonifls  dare  not  attack  them  ;  and,  at 
prefent,  they  form  a  fmall  independent  republic. — 
Every  year,  deputies  come,  in  the  name  of  this 
little  commonwealth,  to  pay  their  refpedls  to  the 
Englifli  governor.  Thefe  ambaffadors  are  treated 
"with  attention  ;  and  fuffered  to  return  without  mo- 
leRatioH.  What  caufe  has  deprived  the  Englifh 
inhabitants  of  fo  many  ufeful  hands  ?  Oppreffion  • 
And  the  example  becomes  inftrudlive.  There  is 
a  line  of  Voltaire  which  ought  to  be  engraven  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  the  front  of  every  palace  in  thp 
American  ifles.*    Read  it  : 

injustice  à  la  Jin  produit  V indépendance. 

Alzire. 

*  And  why  not  the  palaces  of  Europe  ?  T. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  TOLUME. 


